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I, INTRODUCTION 



Background on the Head Start Effort to Serve Handicapped 
Children and the Resource Access Project s 

Since 1972, Head Start programs have been obligated to commit 10 percent of 
their enrollment opportunities to children with handicapping conditions. 
National guidance since that time has required local programs to develop 
outreach and recruitment procedures in cooperation with community agencies; 
to provide appropriate special education, treatment and related services in 
addition to those comprehensive services made available to all Head Start 
children; to develop an individual service plan for each child with special 
needs and involve parents in the process; and to ensure that facilities are 
accessible to the handicapped. In 1976 ACYF, the Administration for Chil- 
dren, Youth and Families, designed the Resource Access Projects (RAP) to 
strengthen the services Head Start programs can provide to handicapped chil- 
dren. The network of projects, funded by ACYF, links services for handicap- 
ped children within Head Start programs with community resources and trains 
teachers and administrators to mainstream children with special needs. RAP 
staff typically have experience and training in the fields of preschool spe- 
cial education, training, research, and materials develooment. 

1 

Head Start reports annually to Congress on the status of its effort to serve 
children with special needs. The most recent report documented an enroll- 
ment of 12 percent, or 43,689* preschoolers with handicapping conditions in 
Head Start. Handicapping conditions include blind/ visual impairments, 
deaf/hearing impairments, speech impairments, serious emotional disturbances, 
orthopedic impairments, health impai rments , learning disabilities, and multi- 
ple handicaps. 

With the passage of PL 94-142, the Education for all Handicapped Children 
Act, in 1976, all handicapped children were guaranteed a free and appropri- 
ate public education in the least restrictive environment by September 1, 
1978. With this increased fundinp available to state and local education 
agencies came requirements to find, count and optimally serve handicapped 

^Includes IMPD 'programs 
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children, As noted earlier, Head Start programs were already required to 
coordinate with local community resources, and with the passage of PL 94-142 
the public scnool system became a focus for Head Start collaborative efforts. 

In the absence of state level representation for Head Start, the National 
Head Start Office and the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (BEH), now 
the Office of Special Education (OSE), designated RAP as the liaison between 
Head Start grantees and the education systems. Thus, the RAPs have fostered 
collaboration between Head Start and State and Local Education Agencies while 
also training Head Start staff to work with handicapped children and their 
families. 

Fifteen Resource Access Projects are sponsored by privcite and public agencies 
and universities throughout the country. Since 1976, all ACYF Regions have 
been served by one RAP; larger regions have two or three RAPs. To ensure 
uniformity in the delivery of services to Head Start programs, the National 
Head Start Office requires each of the 15 RAP projects to perform the same 
tasks under contractual obligation. Information on each of the projects, 
their sponsors, number of Head Start grantees served, and the estimated num- 
ber of r^ndi capped children in each service area are listed on the next page. 

The Evaluation Process 

The evaluation has played an important role in the RAPs 1 formative process. 
The annual evaluation, by measuring the performance not only of the network, 
but also of each project within, gives the project staffs a set of standards 
by Which to measure their own progress. It also ensures uniformity of serv- 
ice delivery to Head Start programs across the country. 

In a recent s<:udy the evaluation, itself, emerged as one of the five chief 
factors contributing to the success of the RAP network. RAP projects per- 
form at capacity, in part, because there is an evaluation. 
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HEW 
Regio n 

1 
II 
III 
IV 



VI 
VII 
VIII 
IX 



X 



TOTAL 



RAP Sponsor an d .Location 

• Education Development Center 
Newton., Massachusetts 

• New York University 
New York City, New York 

• Georgetown University 
Washington, D.C. 

• Chapel Hill Outreach Project 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

• The Urban Observatory 
Nashville, Tennessee 

• Friends of Children 
(subcontracted through the 
Chapel Hill Outreach Program) 
Jackson, Mississippi 

• University of Illinois 
Champaign, Illinois 

© Portage Project 
Portage, Wisconsin 

• Texas Tech University 
Lubbock, Texas 

• University of Kmsas 
Kansas City, Kansas 

• University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 

• Child, Youth and Family Services 
Los Angeles, California 

• University of Hawaii 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

• Portland State University 
Portland, Oregon 

• Easter Seal Society 
Anchorage, Alaska 



Number of 
Head Start 
Grantees 

71 

80 
113 
125 

88 

24 



117 
87 

148 
67 
62 
58 
12 
51 
3 



1,106 



NATIONAL AVERAGE 



74 



Estimated Number of 
Head Start Handicapped 
C hildren in Service Ar 

1,693 

4,607 

3,958 

3,810 

3,343 

3,350 



4,994 
3,031 
4,956 
2,364 
1,161 
3,117 
195 
1,208 
79 



41,866** 



2,791 



*From National Tables 1979-1980, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. 
**Excludes IMPD programs 
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ITit RAP NETWORK 
1980-81 




During the evaluation, projects' strengths, weaknesses, and carriers to pro- 
viding services are conveyed to ACYF which uses this information to remediate 
individual projects, launch ew initiatives, and make policy decisions. The 
evaluation staff reports formally to ACYF on each task described within the 
scope of the evaluation, responds to periodic ad hoc inquiries from ACYF, 
and alerts managers to warning signs, [valuators' annual phone survey also 
draws State Education Agency attention to the RAP's ongoing commitment and 
obligation to collaborate with agencies serving young handicapped children. 

The RLA evaluation process is based on the following assumptions and 
evaluation philosophy: 

• The evaluation effort was conceived by ACYF as an integral 
part of the RAP program development; it was born with the 
RAPs and grows with them - simultaneously providing sup- 
port, accountability, and objectivity. 

• Evaluators do not weight or judqe program priorities. The 
ACYF program officer determines program priori tips and com- 
municates them to the RAP contractors. The evaluator devel- 
ops tools that help ACYF articulate priorities, communicate 
priorities to RAP projects, and analyze the effectiveness 

of implementing program priorities. 

• The evaluation is formative by design. It identifies for 
program administrators trends, successful approaches to 
problem solving, barriers to program implementation, and 
unique factors affecting project operations. Ranking, 
quantification, and summation are minimized. 

0 The analytical framework developed by RLA has progressed 
from RAP-centered perceptions of performance to client/ 
user-centered perceptions of RAP's impact so that the 
programs are viewed in a progressively broader context. 

• The evaluation is a vehicle for communication among RAPs 
and a source of program development assistance for 

new as well as established RAP contractors. 

This Impact Evaluation reports the findings of the 1980-81 program year. 
Although several RAPs have funding cycles which do not coincide with the 
program year, the evaluators standardized the reporting period. Assessment 
of RAPs 1 performance is determined in the period from July 1, 1980 to April 
1, 1981. Comparisons are maue with third and fourth year findings, but the 

substance of the text reports on RAP's fifth year of program activity. 
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This report is organized into six chapters: Introduction, Profiles of the 
RAPs, Budget and Staff Characteristics, Performance on Tasks, Impact of RAP, 
and Findings and Recommendations. The RAP Profiles outline selected facts 
about each project, providing an overview of each project's particular serv- 
ice approach and activities during the year. All other chapters treat the 
network as a whole, with il lustrations of individual projects' exceptional 
characteristics. Data in the chapter on Budget and Staffing describe RAPs' 
financial and staff resources. In the Performance Chapter, findings on the 
network's fulfillment of contractual obligations are organized by task. 
Head Start and SEA clients' perceptions of RAPs are analyzed in the Impact 
section. The final section, Findings and Recommendations, summarizes the 
major outcomes of this year's effort and suggest future emphases. Remedial 
solutions to problems of a specific project are not included in this report; 
they are presented to the Project Officer. 

Methodology 

Four populations are the major sources of information regarding performance: 
RAP staff, Head Start clientele, Regional Office representatives, and State 
Education Agency personnel. The principal methods of data collection are 
through personal interviews and comprehensive reviews of files at each pro- 
ject site. RLA analysts conduct telephone surveys of State Education Agencies and 
Head Start programs in each region. For the second year, selected RAP train- 
ing conferences were evaluated by participants using a confidential standard- 
ized evaluation form; later, a limited number of follow-up phone interviews 
were conducted to determine the long-term effects of the training. Members 
of the evalvation staff also observed training conferences in Regions II, 
III, IV, and VI. 

RLA uses a small team of analysts with Head Start and program assessment ex- 
perience to evaluate the RAP program. The senior members of the team partic- 
ipate in every aspect of the work, including field work, clientele inquiries, 
tabulation and analysis of data, and report writing. The instrumentation 
and procedures used to conduct the site visits, file reviews, and the tele- 
phone interviews are briefly discussed. 
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Instrumentation 

The evaluation team developed seven instruments to collect and organize data 
gathered from RAP staff, Head Start cl ients, Regional Office staff, and SEA 
users of RAP serv'ce: 1) an interview guide for RAP site visits, 2) a matrix 
for recording RAP transactions; 3) a script for telephone inquiries to SEA 
and Head Start personnel; 4) an evaluation form for participants attending 
RAP training; 5) an interview guide for telephone inquiries to assess long- 
term effects of RAP training; 6) a training site schedule and internal guide 
to structure observation at training conferences; 7) and a questionnaire for 
Regional Office personnel. All instruments were developed and used by RLA 
staff exclusively. 

The interview guide is the master instrument for collecting information about 
each RAP on-site. It is designed to capture data about the major areas of 
program operation: goals, internal project characteristics, budget, task 
priorities, activities on each of the eleven required tasks, relationships 
with the Regional and National ACYF Offices, regional contexts, perceptions 
of project accomplishments and barriers to implementation, and recommendations 
from RAPs for the network. 

The matrix is used to analyze RAP activities; it records each type cf activ- 
ity, requestor, provider, recipient, geographic location, attributes, and 
handicapping conditions. 

The scripts for Head Start and SEA telephone inquiries solicit information 
about clients' familiarity with RAP, the initiator, frequency and type of 
contact, satisfaction with service, most valued service, and problems per- 
ceived by the client. This year ACYF also asked evaluators to collect in- 
formation about the adequacy of PA26 budgets from Head Starts. 

Instruments were used to assess the effectiveness of RAP training at the 
end of the conferences and again three months after attendance at the confer- 
ences. Data were collected on the respondents' positions, satisfaction with 
the conferences, descriptions of what was learned, and perceptions of prac- 
tices that trainees learned and later adopted. 
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Interviews with Regional Office personnel explore the RAPs 1 impact on grant- 
ees, RAPs' responsiveness to the needs of the grantees, outcomes resulting from 
RAPs' work, most valuable services offered by RAPs, RAPs' adaptation to the 
region's system for the delivery of handicap services to grantees, areas of 
improvement in the project, and future directions for RAPs. 

All instruments and methods were reviewed by ACYF and modified as needed. 

Procedures 

The RLA project staff traveled in two teams of two persons to complete all 
field work. At least one member of each team had visited each RAP before. 
During the two-day visit to each site, evaluators interviewed RAP staff and 
reviewed file material. Teams met with Regional Office staff on the third 
day. All site visits were scheduled by telephone and confirmed by letter. 

To supplement the interviews and to verify observations, field analysts re- 
viewed all activity reports, and task records completed between July 1, 1980, 
and April 1, 1981 . The evaiuators shared the unedited results of file re- 
views and telephone inquiries with RAP staff to clarify inconsistencies when 
necessary. 

Two separate series of telephone inquiries were conducted to assess the impact 
of RAI" vnrk. Interviews with SEAs in June 1981, using a telephone script 
developed by RLA and approved by ACYF and 0MB, collected data on the task 
requiring RAPs to collaborate with public schools. Prior to the telephone 
interviews, a letter explaining the RAP evaluation was sent to every SEA 
requesting their participation in the effort. Identical procedures were used 
for the Head Start telephone inquiries which were conducted from March through 
June 1981. A stratified random sample of programs was drawn from each ACYF 
region. All Head Starts and SEA survey respondents received a follow-up 
letter of thanks once the suivey was complete. 
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ii, RAP PROFILES 



THfc. ,£W ENGLAND RAP 



BACKGROUND 



Location : 



55 Chapel Street, Newton, Mass. 02160 
(617) 969-7100 

Education Development Center V EDC ) 

Joanne Brady, Director 
Kirsten Hansen, Coordinator 



Telephone: 
Funding Sponsor: 
Staff: 



Grant/Contract History : EDC is a nonprofit corporation specializing 
in educational studies . During the first two years of RAP there was 
an in-house association with Project ERIN, a BEH funded HCEEP project. 
RAP has the support of a loose confederation of BEH funded projects 
located primarily in the New England area. This year RAP is the re- 
cipient of a Region I contract to provide a liaison for the State of 
Connecticut, responsible for the development of state and local col- 
laborative agreements with Head Start programs. 

Fun ding Level : $128,950 (national average, $128, 691). RAP's overall 
budget is on a par with the national average; salary and travel line 
items fall below the national average. Allocations for overhead/ 
fringe and "other" costs are somewhat higher. 

Full -Time Equivalent Staff : 3.00 (national average 3.31). New England 
RAP has the fifth lowest FTE. 

FTE Salary : $19,020 (national average $17,665). This is the sixth 
highest average FTE salary level. 

REGIONAL SITUATION 

States Served : Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, Rhode Island — 67,000 square miles, fourth smallest geographic 
area . 

Estimated Number of Head Start Handicapped Children : 1 ,693 (national 
average 2,791 ) . 

Number of Grantees : 71 (national average 72). 

ACYF System for Delivery of Handicap Services : Region I supports no 
special grants or contracts for handicap T/TA. State Training Centers 
(STCs) provide the full range of services, including handicap T/TA on 
a limited basis. RAP works closely with STCs; each worked with RAP to 
plan the mainstreaming conferences. 
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Most Valuable Service Cited by Regional Office : General leadership in 
the area of services for handicapped children; RAP' s ability to respond 
to the needs of grantees ; ability to negotiate state and local agree- 
ments. 



RAP OPERATIONS 



Top Four Task Priorities : 

Provide services/materials to Head Start programs 
Conduct training conferences 
Facilitate collaboration 
Establ Ish provider file 

Bottom Two Priorities: 



Maintain record keeping system 
Assist with ACYF Annual Survey 



Needs Assessment Process : Seventy-five percent of the assessments have 
been completed (national average 92 percent). Needs assessment informa- 
tion is formally gathered by mail. Data has not yet been analyzed to 
determine the greatest needs identified by grantees. 

Training Conferences: 9 conferences. 

456 teachers and 80 teacher aides were 
trained; this represents 56 percent 
of the teachers and 12 percent of 
the teacher aides in RAP's service 
area, compared to 32 and 16 percents 
national ly. 

170 others were in attendance; total 
trained, 706. 

66 grantees attended; this represents 
93 percent of all grantees, compared 
to the national average of 80 percent. 



Short-term Conference Evaluation : 

Composition consisted of 98 percent Head Start staff compared 
to 96 percent nationally, and one percent non-Head Start, com- 
pared to two percent nationally. 

Fifty percent of the Head Start attendees were teachers, 22 per- 
cent teacher aides, and 26 percent other staff. Nationally, com- 
position was 51 percent teachers, 21 percent aides, and 24 percent 
others . 
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Sati sfaction among participants falls into the following distribu- 
tion: 57 percent excellent, 40 percent gor ', 2 percent fair, and 
0 percent poor. 

Participants gained knowledge in an average of 4.4 areas as a 

consequence of the conference, compared to 4.8 nationally. 

Trainees would adopt an average of 4.2 new practices as a conse- 
quence of training, compared to 4.6 nationally. 

Use of Providers : 133 providers are catalogued in the file. (National 
average 431 ) . Approximately 50 are used actively. RAP used third party 
providers primarily for conference presentations and as a resource to 
RAP and Head Start grantees. 



Transaction Analysis : 

Type Percentage National 

Facilitation 6 % 3 % 

Training 2 2 

Technical Assistance 14 6 

Information 15 26 

Materials 63 63 



Analysis of transactions reveals that RAP compares similarly with the 
national distribution on training and materials, and exceeds it for 
facilitation, and technical assistance, the latter being the highest 
among RAPs. RAP recorded 176 transactions; national average 242. 

Provider : RAP is the provider in 94 percent of the transactions com- 
pared to 92 percent nationally. Other providers identified in trans- 
actions are ACYF (2%), resource provider (3%), and other RAPs (1%). 

Requesto r: 74 percent of the transactions identify Head Start request- 
ors ;~26 percent are non-Head Start, compared to national findings of 66 
and 34 percents, respectively. Other requestors include resource pro- 
viders (12%), other RAPs (3%), regional contractors (5%), ACYF-regional 
(2%), SEA/LEA (2%), and others (2%). 

Geographic Distribution : 



State 


Percent 


Massachusetts 


45 % 


Connecticut 


9 


Maine 


19 


New Hampshire 


8 


Rfode Island 


5 


Vermont 


10 


Other 


4 



Task Records: RAP records 71 task records; 56 nationally. 
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Advisory Committee : One meeting was held this year and a second was 
planned. New England RAP has the second largest Advisory Committee, 
<vith 24 members (compared to a national average of 15 members). All 
categories of representatives are included. 

Collaboration : New England RAP received a sole source contract from 
ACYF Region I to hire a half-time person to facilitate SEA and LEA agree- 
ments in Connecticut. RAP enlisted the Massachusetts SEA to present her 
own project, "Mainstreaming Through the Media," and arranged to have 
the bibliography of materials printed through the Regional Office. 
Staff from Adaptive Environments, a BEH project, have been used as train- 
ers at several conference sessions on the effects of classroom and home 
environments on behavior. 

Task Force : New England RAP chaired the Computer task force. Special 
praise is given to the RAP for excellence in its leadership of this group. 

Head Start Directors Meetings : A total of six meetings were attended 
in all states. One regional directors meeting was also attended. 

Head Start Telephone Inquiries : 4.4 average number of types of contacts, 
compared to 3.8 nationally. 

Satisfaction measures 3.4 on a four-point scale, 3.1 nationally. 

Problems are cited by 3 percent of the informants, 5 percent nationally. 

Mainstreaming conferences were attended by 45 percent o v the teachers 
and 21 percent of the teacher aides among the sampled grantees, compared 
to 37 and 24 percer.ts nationally. 

66 percent of the respondents identify training as the most aluable 
service that RAP offers. 

SEA Telephone Inquiries : 

Frequency of contact 1.8 (2.5 national index). 

Average number of types of contacts 3.8 (3.9 national index). 

Satisfaction 3.2 (3.4 national grade). 

OBSERVATIONS 

Three Cases Cited by RAP as Representative of Work: 

A Head Start director, a member of the RAP advisory committee, had 
actively recruited moderately and severely handicapped children and 
began to question the validity of the concept of mainstreaming. RAP 
staff observed the program and discussed with Head Start staff their 
administrative structure, job descriptions and roles of aides, the 
development and monitoring process for handicap plans. Two weeks 
later, RAP staff returned to provide training for the teaching staff 
on the philosophy of mainstreaming, training techniques, and the im- 
portance of peer group interaction. Head Start staff feel more con- 
fident of their capability to mainstream more severely handicapped 
children. 
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A Head Start enrolling a blind child for the second year questioned 
whether Head Start was the most suitable placement for the child. RAP 
arranged for a consultant from the Perkins School For the Blind to visit 
the Head Start program and meet the staff, parents and child. RAP later 
selected the parent as an advisory member which provided an opportunity 
for the patent to continue the relationship with the Perkins School. 

In collaboration with the Massachusetts SEA, the SEA representative pre- 
sented workshops at RAP conferences on "Mainstreaming through the Media," 
based on an SEA publication of the same name. RAP then convinced the 
Regional Office to 'eprint 500 copies of the material for distribution 
to Head Start programs. 
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THE NYU RAP 



BACKGROUND 



Telephone: 
Funding Sponsor: 
Staff: 



Location : 



School of Continuing Education, 

3 Washington Square Village. Suite 1M 

New York, New York 10012 

(212) 598-2144 



New York University 



Judith Rothschild, Director 

Dinah Heller, Coordinator 

Amy Schuster, Research Specialist 

Bob Daniels, Social Services Specialist 

Michelle Rutman, Resource Specialist 



Grant/Contract History : The NYU Schoo- of Continuing Education has been 
involved in Head Start programs for 16 years, including participation in 
National ACYF leadership development programs, training in early child- 
hood education, and T/TA tc grantees. The Regional Coordinator of Ser- 
vices to the Handicapped (RCSH) is contracted to NYU, as is the Special- 
ist Service contract which provides T/TA to Region II grantees. NYU has 
not been a BEH contractor. 

Funding Level : $144,916 (national average, $128,691). Salary and travel 
continue to remain below the national average due to the high overhead/ 
fringe rate of 92.4 percent of salaries versus a national avt'age of 58.1 
percent. "Other" costs have risen to slightly above the national average. 

Full -Time Equivalent jtaff : 2.78 (national average, 3.31). NYU has the 
fourth lowest FTE. 

FTE Salary : $19,958 (national average, $17,665). NYU has the third 
highest FTE salary. 

REGIONAL SITUATION 

States Served : New Jersey, New York, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands 
61,000 square miles, the third smallest geographic area served by RAPs, 
but reaching into the Caribbean Sea. 

Estimated Number of Head Start Hand icapped Children : 4,607 (national 
average, 2,791) . 

Number of Grantees : 80 (national average 72). 

ACYF System for Delivery of Handicap Services : Five RTO's serve the 
region; these grants and contracts have an identified handicap objective, 
but no specific sums or person day allocations. A regional coordinator 
of services to the handicapped (RCSH), a full-time position funded under 
a region-wide T/TA contract, is contracted to NYU. 
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Most Valuable Service Cited by Regional Office ; Ability to provide in- 
formation, materials and referrals for Head Start grantees -- grantees 
think of RAP when a handicap problem comes up. 

RAP OPERATIONS 

Top Four Task Priorities : 
Conduct needs assessments 

Provide services/materials to Head Start programs 
Conduct training conferences 
Facilitate collaboration 

Bottom T wo Priorities : 

Maintu'n record keeping system 
Assist with ACYF Annual Survey 

Needs Assessment Process : Eighty-five percent of the assessments have 
been completed (national average 92%). Needs of grantees are assessed 
informally by phone. Other sources for identifying needs are regional 
T/TA meetings, director's meetings, and CSH meetings. Greatest needs 
among Head Starts are for training on intercornponent integration, work- 
ing with parents, working t h public schools, and early diagnosis. 

Training Conferences : 10 conferences. 

658 teachers and 156 teacher aides were 
trained; this represents 34 percent of 
the teachers and 8 percent of the teach- 
er aides in RAP's service area, com- 
pared to 32 and 16 percents nationally. 

327 others were in attendance; total train- 
ed 1,141. 

77 grantees attended; this represents 96 
percent of all grantees, compared to 
the national average of 80 percent. 

Short-term Conference Evaluation : 

Composition consisted of 95 percent Head Start staff compared with 
96 percent nationally and three percent non-Head Start, compared to 
two percent nationally. 

62 percent of the Head Start attendees were teachers, 19 percent 
teacher aides, and 14 percent other staff. Nationally composition 
was 51 percent teachers, 21 percent aides, and 24 percent others. 

Satisfaction among participants falls into the following distribu- 
tion; 63 percent excellent, 33 percent good, 2 percent fair, and 0 
percent poor. 

Participants gained knowledge in an average of 5.1 areas as a con- 
sequence of tha conference, compared to 4.8 nationally. 
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Trainees would adopt an average of 5.2 new practices as a consequence 
of training, compared to 4.6 nationally. 

Use of Providers : 440 providers are catalogued in the file (national 
average 431). Approximately 25 are used actively. RAP used third party 
providers primarily for conference presentations, and organizations Tor 
materials and resources on obscure handicaps. 

Transaction Analysis : 



Type 


Percentage 


National 


Facil 1 tat ion 


4 % 


3 % 


Training 


2 


2 


Technical Assistance 


13 


6 


Information 


33 


26 


Material s 


47 


63 



Analysis of transactions reveals that the NYU RAP workload compares 
similarly with the national distribution on facilitation and training 
and exceeds it on information, which is the second highest among RAPs. 
Materials distribution falls below the national average. RAP recorded 
245 transactions; national average 242. 

Provider : RAP is the provider in 96 percent of the transactions com- 
pared to 92 percent nationally. Other providers identified include ACYF 
(.5%), SEA/LEA (.5%), regional contractors (.5%), resource providers (2%), 
and other RAPs (.5%). 

Requestor : 84 percent of the transactions identify Head Start requestors; 
16 percent are non-Head Start, compared to national findings of 66 and 
34 percents, respectively. Other requestors include resource providers 
(3%), SEA/LEA (4%), other RAPs (2%), ACYF-RO (2%), ACYF-DC (1%), and 
others (3%). 



Geographic Distributions : 

State Percentage 

New York 68 % 

New Jersey 27 
Other 4 



Task Records : RAP records 59 task records; 56 nationally. 

Advisory Committee : One Advisory Committee meeting was held this yea 1 
and another was planned. NYU's Advisory Committee has 13 members (na- 
tional average 15). All categories of representatives are included. 
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Col 1 aborat ion : RAP and Head Start representatives met twice with New 
York's Assistant Commissioner for the Education of Children with Handi- 
capping conditions to discuss interactions of Head Starts with SEA pro- 
grams. Thiy will meet quarterly and the Commissioner agreed to review 
other SEA/Head Start agreements. NYU represents Head Start services to 
handicapped children on the New York Interagency Council for Preschool 
Handicapped Children, and attended New York State hearings on services 
to young children. 

Task Force : NYU has participated on two task forces; the computer task 
force and the CDA/curriculum task force, serving as the co-chairperson 
of the latter. 

head Start Directors Meetings : A total of five meetings were attended, 
covering both states. 

Head Start Telephone Inquiries : 4.2 average number of types of contacts, 
compared to 3.8 nationally. 

Satisfaction measures 3.4 on a four-point scale, 3.1 nationally. 

Problems are cited by 0 percent of the informants, 5 percent nationally. 

Mainstreaming conferences were attended by 85 percent of the teachers 
and 28 percent of the teacher aides among the sampled grantees, compared 
to 37 and 24 percents nationally. 

40 percent of the respondents identify training as the most valuable 
service that RAP offers. 

SEA Telephone Inquiries : 

Frequency of contact 4.0 (2,5 national index). 

Average number of types of contacts 5.5 (3.9 national index). 

Satisfaction 3.2 (3.4 national grade). 

OBSERVATIONS 

Three Cases Cited by RAP as Representative of Work : 

Remembering seeing Krista at RAP training workshops, a Head Start pro- 
gram from Puerto Rico cafled RAP when one of its children required sur- 
gery in New York. RAP sent the film and some books on hospitals for 
the staff and parents to view as a preparation to surgery. 

In the course of routine business with 'he Regional Office, RAP learned 
that the one ACYF program specialist had a dyslexic child and wanted a 
new evaluation. RAP provided three named specialists to evaluate the 
child. 

During the three years that RAP has offered mainstreaming conferences 
there has been a dramatic increase in particif tion by Upstate New York 
grantees. The first year participation was limited; last year over 200 



came; this year 320 participated. RAP attributes the rise in attendance 
to pre-planning proceoures and annual changes in the content. Directors 
and teachers help determine the workshop topics. 
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REGION III RAP 



BACKGROUND 



Telephone: 
Funding Sponsor: 
Staff: 



Location: 



3800 Reservoir Road, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 

(202) 625-3639 

Georgetown University Child Development Center 



Phyllis Magrab, Director 

Virginia Williams, Associate Director 

Stanley Pryor, Coordinator 

Roxanne Kauffman, Assistant Coordinator 

Diane Jacobstein, Information Specialist 



Grant/Contract History : The Child Development Center is part of the 
Georgetown University Medical School, Department of Pediatrics. The 
Center has received funds to provide services to Head Start and Day 
Care programs for eight years. Special projects under federal and 
local auspices provide research, demonstration and training in areas 
of nutrition for functionally retarded children, language development, 
and others. This interdisciplinary center is a University Affiliated 
Facility (UAF) and uses its resources to encourage collaboration among 
agencies as well as to provide screening, diagnostic and treatment ser- 
vices to children and families. 

Funding Level : $134,080 (national average $128,691). Salary and over- 
head and frincie budget line items are somewhat higher than the national 
average; "other" costs and travel fall below the national average. 

Full -Time Equivalent Staff : 3.95 (notional average 3.31). The Region 
III FTE ranks third. 

FTE Salary : $16,24! (national average, $17,665). Salaries are below 
the national average, and lower than those at other major urban centers. 
FTE salary ranks tenth. 

REGIONAL SITUATION 

States Served : Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Washington, 
DXT and West Virginia - 123,000 square miles, ranking tenth in the 
country. 

Estimated Number of Head SUrt Handicapped Children : 3,958 (national 
average 2,791 ) . 

Number of Grantees: 113 (national average 72). 
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ACYF System for Delivery of Handicap Services ; Eight RTOs provide 
general T/TA services to which ten percent is earmarked for the handicap 
effort. Also a regionwide contractor provides handicap T/TA as one of 
five required tasks. 

Most Valuable Service Cited by Regional Office : Mainstreaming confer- 
ences are appropriate and trainers are competent; RAP follows with ma- 
terials and referrals. 

RAP OPERATIONS 

Top Four Priorities ; 

Conduct training conferences 

Provide services/materials to Head Start programs 

Conduct needs assessments 

Facilitate collaboration 

Boctom Two Priorities ; 

Establish and convene Advisory Committee 
Assist with ACYF Annual Survey 

N eeds Assessment Process ; Ninety-six percent of the assessments have 
been completed (national average 92%). Needs assessment information is 
gathered by the STOs and results are forwarded to the RAP. RAP follows 
up by telephone, as well as on-site at programs and at director's meet- 
ings. The greatest need identified by grantees is for advanced main- 
streaming training. 

Training Conference s; 13 conferences. 

801 teachers and 300 teacher aides were 
trained; tnis represents 49 percent of 
the teachers and 21 percent of the 
teacher aides, in RAP's service area, 
compared to 32 and 16 percents na- 
tirially. 

341 others were in attendance; total train- 
ed, 1,442. 

97 grantees attended; this represents 86 
percent of all grantees, compared to 
the national average of 80 percent. 

Short -terrii Conference Evaluation ; 

Composition consisted of 99 percent Head Start, compared to 96 per- 
cent nationally, and less than one percent non-Head Start staff, 
compared to 2 percent nationally. 

Fifty-five percent of the Head Start attendees were teachers, 15 
percent teacher aides, and 28 percent other staff. Nationally com- 
position was 51 percent teachers, 21 percent aides, and 24 percent 
others. 
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Satisfaction among participants falls into the following distr.bution 
45 percent excellent, 54 percent good, less than one percent fair, 
and 0 percent noor. 

Participants gained knowledge in an average of 3.6 areas as a con- 
sequence of the conference, compared to 4.d nationally. 

Trainees would adopt an average of 3.9 new practices as a consequence 
of training, compared to 4.6 nationally. 

Use of P roviders : 763 providers are catalogued in the file .("Jt^al 
ivIr^WryrTpproximately 51 are used actively. RAP used third party 
providers primarily for on-site inservice, T/TA, child specific problems, 
and to identify state resources. 

Transaction Analysis : 

Type Percentage National. 

Facilitation 1 % j % 

Training \ * 

Technical Assistance 3 o 

Information 16 

Materials 79 63 

Analysis of transactions reveals that the Region III workload generally 
compares similarly with national averages for facilitation and training, 
falls below the national averages for technical assistance and informa- 
tion! but is the second highest for materials distribution. RAP record- 
ed 345 transactions; national average 242. 

Provider: .<AP is the provider in 96 percent of the transactions com- 
par*d to 92 percent nationally. Other providers identified in trans- 
actions are regional contractors (1%), resource providers (2/o), and 
others (1%). 

Requestor: 62 percent of the transactions identify Head Start request- 
ors; 38 pe rcent are non-Head Start, compared to national findings of 66 
and 34 percents, respectively. Other requestors include SEA/LEA 
other RAPs (2%), regional contractors {Z%)> and others {6<L,°) . 

Geo graphic Distribution : 

State Percent 

Delaware 2 % 

Pennsylvania 35 

District of Columbia 21 

West Virginia 6 

Maryland 18 

Virginia ' 4 

Other 4 
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Task Records : RAP records 82 task records; 56 nationally. 

Advisory Committee : Region III RAP convened one meeting this year and 
planned a second. The committee has ten members (compared to a national 
average of 15 members). All categories of representatives are included. 

Collaboration : Region III RAP helped the District of Columbia write 
guidelines for their state implementation grant. The RAP sits on the 
D.C. Program Standards and Guidelines Subcommittee of the Interagency 
Preschool Consortium to develop a cost-effective service delivery sys- 
tem for preschool handicapped children. Following a meeting with the 
Virginia SEA, Region III developed the process and timelines needed to 
write an SEA/Head Start agreement; the SEA hopes to begin in the fall. 
RAP met with Intermediate Units (LEAs) in Pennsylvania to explain the 
services that Heao Start provides to handicapped children, and subse- 
quently mailed them relevant materials. 

Task Fore- - Region III RAP participated on three task forces; speech, 
LEA, and CDA/curriculum. 

Head Start Directors Meetings : Region III RAP has attended six director's 
meetings, covering all states in their service area. The District of 
Columbia does not have an association. 

Head Start Telephone Inquiries : 3.0 average number of types of contacts, 
compared to' 3.8 national ly. 

Satisfaction measures 3.3 on a four-point scale, 3.1 nationally. 

Problems are cited by 3 percent of the informants, 5 percent nationally. 

Mainstreaming conferences were attended by 33 percent of the teachers 
and 21 percent of the teacher aides among the sampled grantees, compared 
to 37 and 24 percents nationally. 

47 percent of the respondents identify training as the most valuable 
service that RAP offers. 

SEA Telephone Inquiries ; 

Frequency of contact 3.0 (2.5 national index). 

Average number of types of contacts 4.2 (3.9 national index). 

Satisfaction 3.6 (3.4 national grade). 

OBSERVATIONS 

Three Cases Cited by RAP as Representative of Work : 
RAP successfully matched a D.C. Head Start with the Howard University 
Speech and Hearing Clinic to identify and provide services to children 
with communicative disorders. RAP wrote a draft agreement to which all 
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parties agreed. RAP then oriented personnel and students at the clinic 
to Head Start and its handicap efforts. 

RAP invited two representatives from a Head Start program whose handi- 
capped enrollment had jumped from 3 to 27 percent to come to an inter- 
disciplinary team meeting at Georgetown University (GTU) Hospital. The 
Regional Office had challenged the fibres and the program asked RAP 
for assistance. The team developed a special chart review procedure, 
confirmed that most of the children had a quate documentation to be 
diagnosed handicapped, and identified children who needed additional 
workups, developmental screenings, or services. 

The whole staff of a Head Start program trying to meet the 10 percsnv, en- 
rollment requirement spent an inservice day at the Region III RAP. When 
five severely handicapped children enrolled in the program, RAP reviewed 
the charts, discussed them with '-.aff at the GTU Hospital, and took RAP 
and GTU staff nembers on-site ^rovide a whole day of technical assist- 
ance to the staff and parents of the children. RAP followed up by send- 
ing written recommendations, materials, and names of resources. 
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CHAPEL HILL RAP 



BACKGROUND 

Location: Lincoln Center, Merritt Mill Road 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514 

(919) 967-8295 

Carboro School District 

Anne Sanford, Director 
Trish Mengel , Coordinator 
Brenda Bowen, Associate Coordinator 

Grant/Co ntract History : The Chapel Hill Training-Outreach Project 
is sponsored by a Local Educatior Agency (LEA). It is the recipient 
of numerous national and regional grants and contracts to provide ser- 
vices and materials for handicapped children. This is one of the ori- 
ginal BEH sponsored HCEEP projects under the direction of Anne Sanford, 
who also directs RAP. 

Funding Level : $137,337 (national average, $123,691). Overall budget 
is higher than the national average; ranking fourth. All line items 
are higher than or approximate national averages. 

Ful l -Time Equivalent Staff : 3.55 (national average 3.31). Chapel Hill's 
PTE is slightly higher than the national average; ranking sixth. 

PTE Salary : $16,695 (national average, $17,665). Salary level falls 
below the national average, and ranks ninth among RAPs. 



Telephone: 
Funding Sponsor: 
Staff: 



REGIONAL SITUATION 

States Served : Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina - 
151 ,000 square miles, the seventh largest service area. 

Estimated Number of Head Start Handicapped Children : 3,810 (national 
average 2,791 ) . 

Number of Grantees : 125 (national average 72). 

ACYF S ystem for Delivery of Handicap Services : Chapel Hill is contracted 
to the Regional Office to deliver support services to the handicap effort 
in all eight states of Region IV. Additionally, each state has a State 
Training Office, some with a full-time position for a handicap coordinator. 
Grantees are clustered into five or six; each group receives funding to 
support a Specially Funded Cluster Coordinator (SFC). 
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Mpst Valuable Service Cited by Regional Office : RAP offers ready source 
of expertise, materials, guidance and advice to grantees; RAP works close- 
ly with the Regional Office. 

RAP OPERATIONS 

Top Four Task Priorities ; 

Provide services/materials to Head Start programs 
Conduct needs assessments 
Conduct training conferences 
Facilitate collaboration 

Bottom Two Priorities ; 

Assist with ACYF Annual Survey 
Maintain record keeping system 

Needs Assessment Process ; Eighty-seven percent of the assessments have 
been completed (national average 92%). Needs assessment information is 
gathered by the SFCs on-site with grantees and results are forwarded to 
RAP. A separate needs assessment exists for teachers. The greatest 
needs identified by grantees are for assistance with IEPs, behavior 
management, and specific handicapping conditions (emotional disturbance, 
mental retardation, speech and language, and learning disabilities). 

Training Conferences : 8 conferences. 

444 teachers and 155 teacher aides were 
trained; this represents 28 percent of 
the teacher" and 11 percent of the 
teacher aides in RAP's service.' area, 
compared to 32 and 16 percents national- 
ly. 

1/2 others were in attendance; 771 total 
trained. 

110 grantees attended; this represents 88 
percent of all grantees, compared to 
the national average of 80 percent. 

Short-term Conference Evaluation : 

Composition consisted of 92 percent Head Start staff, compared to 
96 percent nationally, and three percent non-Head Start staff, com- 
pared to two percent nationally. 

36 percent of the Head Start attendees were teachers, 23 percent 
teacher aides, and 33 percent other staff. Nationally composition 
was 51 percent teachers, 21 percent aides, and 24 percent others. 

Satisfaction among participants falls into the following distribu- 
tion: 71 percent excellent, 26 percent good, 2 percent fair, and 
0 percent poor. 
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Participants gained knowledge in an average of 6.1 areas as a con- 
sequence of the conference, compared to 4.8 nationally. 

Trainees would adopt an average of 5.9 new practices as a conse- 
quence of training, compared to 4.6 nationally. 

Use of Providers ; One thousand providers are catalogued in the file 
(national average 431). Approximately 80 are used actively. RAP used 
third party providers primarily for conference presentations and for 
recommendations on specific topics, such as child advocacy. 



Transaction Analysis : 

Faci ii tat ion 
Training 

Technical Assistance 

Information 

Materials 



Percentage 



National 



1 
1 
4 
21 

73 



% 



3 
2 
6 

26 
63 



Analysis of transactions reveals that service delivery patterns are com- 
parable to national averages, but substantially exceed the norm for dis- 
tribution of materials. RAP recorded 407 transactions; national aver- 
age 242. 

Provider : RAP is the provider in 98 percent of the transactions compared 
to 92 percent nationally. Other providers identified in transactions are 
resource providers {2%), 

Requestor : ,3 percent of the transactions identify Head Start requestors; 
27 percent are non-Head Start, compared to national findings of 66 and 34 
percents, respectively. Other requestors include resource providers (6%), 
SEA/LEA (3%), other RAPs (6%), regional contractors (3%), ACYF-regional 
(3«), ACYF-DC (U), and others (3%). 

Geographic Distribution : 



State 


Percent 


Florida 


23 % 


Georgia 


14 


North Carolina 


30 


South Carolina 


6 


Other 


27 



Task Records: RAP records 68 task records; 56 nationally, 
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Advisory Committee : RAP held two Advisory Committee meetings. The com- 
mittee has 15 members (compared to a national average of 15 members). 
All categories of representatives are included except parents. 

Collaboration : Chapel Hill facilit ted an agreement between the North 
Carolina SEA and Head Start. The RAP produced a slide show on LEA col- 
laboration. At a Regional Conference RAP organized a panel to explore 
strategies for SEAs to use to help LEAs collaborate with Head Start. 
Chapel Hill collaborated with the Office of Civil Rights to provide 
training on the implication of Section "5C4" Regulations for Head Start. 

Task Force : Chapel Hill was a member of three task forces: computer, 
speech, and LEA. 

Head Start Directors Meetings : Chapel Hill RAP has attended four direc- 
tor's meetings, covering each state in their service area, plus two 
regional directors meetings. 

Head Start Telephone Inquiries : 4.0 average number of types of contacts, 
compared to 3.8 nationally. 

Satisfaction measures 3.5 on a four-point scale, 3.1 nationally. 

Problems are cited by 3 percent of the informants, 5 percent nationally. 

Mainstreaming conferences were attended by 29 percent of the teachers 
and 13 percent of- the teacher aides among the sampled grantees, compared 
to 37 and 24 percents nationally. 

63 percent of the respondents identify training as the most valuable 
service that RAP offers. 

SEA Telephone Inquiries : 

Frequency of contact 3.3 (2.5 national index). 

Average number of types of contacts 4.5 (3.9 national index). 

Satisfaction 3.9 (3.4 national grade). 



OBSERVATIONS 

Three Cases Cited by RAP as Representative of Work : 

Chapel Hill RAP designed the initial traininc TOdel for training on 
Section "504" regulations in their service area, identified objectives, 
selected materials, and located consultants. This process of heavy in- 
volvement in the beginning was designed to result ultimately in SFC's 
assumption of the responsibility. 
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RAP has developed a sound and mutually beneficial relationship with the 
Special Funded Coordinator (SFC) network in all four states. They regular- 
ly attend SFC meetings in each state. RAP also works cooperatively with 
the State Training Office in their part of the region. 

RAP developed and then worked through a grassroots process to develop a 
collaborative agreement in North Carolina. They worked through the SFCs 
who reviewed each draft with grantees. Head Starts thereby had a hand 
in the final product. 
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TH E NASHVILLE RAP 



BACKGROUND 
Location: 



Peabody College of Vanderbilt University 
Post Office Box 317 
Nashville, Tennessee 3/^OJ 



Telephone: (615) 322-8474 

Funding Sponsor: The Urban Observatory of Metropolitan 
r y K Nashville-University Center 

e t . ff . Patricia Lockett, Director 

3 Jenice Nelson, Coordinator 

Gillian Hadley, Trainer 

r.^yr.nt.ract History: The Urban Observatory is part of ^cooperative 

Sl^W-JW^! Tpr^ has no association 
with a BEH project. 

i ana qzlr K128 691 national average). Salary allocation 

^r»Te 9 4e l^^cSTRil below. 

FMll-Tlme Equlva lentitaff: 3.0 (3.31 national average). Nashville has 

the tenth smallest staff. 

rjt salary : $15,403 ($17,665 national average) . This is the fourth 
lowest average FTE salary. 

REGIONAL SITUATION 

States Served: Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky - 132,000 square miles, 
sixth smal lest geographic area. 

Estimated Number of Head Start Handica^E e^CMldren: 3,343 (2,791 na- 
tional average). 

Number of Grantees : 8C (72 national average). 

AOf^y^or^ ZolZlZ'T 

STOs, some with a 1 Llu ^V ul ^tsive responsibility for handicap ser- 
region-wide contractor, «»h txclutm r«p onsjDii i y Coord1nator . s 

$Sj serine ^^needhf^J^Cgttees within the clus- 
ter. 
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Most Valuable Service Cited by Regional Office : RAP offers a ready 
source of expertise, materials, guidance, and advice to grantees. 

RAP OPERATIONS 

Top Four Priorities : 

Conduct training conferences 

Provide services/materials to Head Start programs 

Conduct needs assessments 

Maintain record keeping system 

Bottom Two Priorities : 

Attend RAP Director's meetings 
Assist with ACYF Annual Survey 

Needs A ssessment Process : One hundred percent of the assessments have 
been completed (national average 92%). The instrument is administered 
by the SFCs and assesses needs of teachers only, results are forwarded 
to RAP. RAP follows up with periodic phone contacts. The greatest 
needs identified by Head Starts are in behavior management in a main- 
streamed environment, observation skills, and classroom activities. 

Training Conferences : 8 conferences. 

306 teachers and 141 teacher aides were 
trained; this represents 12 percent 
of the teachers in RAP's service area, 
compared to 32 and 16 percents na- 
tional ly . 

170 others were in attendance; total train- 
ed 617. 

73 grantees attended; this represents 83 
percent of all grantees, compared to 
the national average of 80 percent. 

Short-term Conference Evaluation : 

Composition consisted of 94 percent Head Start staff compared to 96 
percent nationally, and 4 percent others, compared to 2 percent 
nationally. 

47 percent of the Head Start attendees were teachers, 12 percent 
teacher aides, and 34 percent other staff. Nationally composition 
was 51 percent teachers, 21 percent aides, and 24 percent others. 

Satisfaction among participants fall J into the following distribu- 
tion: 52 percent excellent, 40 percent good, 6 percent fair, and 0 
percent poor. 

Participants gained knowledge in an average of 3.9 areas as a con- 
sequence of the conference, compared to 4.8 nationally. 
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,a ,Hnnt an ^praa^ of 4.2 new practices as a conse- 

iKTO V ^«e«'prlK T/TA in specialty areas. 
I^ 1 ^ 1 ^ Pejxentaae National 



las. 



8 * ? 



Facilitation , 2 



Training 5 6 

Technical Assistance ^ 26 

Information 5Q 63 

Maten8lS , thp Nashville RAP's workload coin- 

Analysis of transactions reveals th.t t f^Yechnical assistance, 
pares similarly with ^e, national distribution t utter 
and exceeds it for training, ^or^ion t on falls below the 
SaTa^e! W4£5*d"SfS^1-». national average m. 

Provider! RAP is the provider ;"«^^ t T^jSS« 
(2%), and others (2%). 

^tor: 66 percent of &WS« 
^^Kl a ^es^erti e v a e1y 5ta Wj-.tor. include resource pro- 
viders (7fj; other RAPs (8%), and others (7,0- 



non graphic Distr ibution: 
State 



Pe rcent 



47 % 

Tennessee ig 
Al abama , 6 

Kentucky 18 
Other 

TgsMjeconis: RAP records 39 task records; 56 nationally. 

T^SSSr. are included. 

Collaboration: Nashville RAP met with the Alabam. J S« to J1.e«» *t.il . 
STTp-osslbTi collaborative J^eement. The R AP n as deve1op a 

ciallv funded Coordinators, th «. Ten " e f s ^ d f C a D pe d children into public 
loca agreement for the transition of hand capped en as the 

schools! Child Find anc i inservic train ^J^^ 1 Agreements Nash- 
ETS-ES XIA J fatives tc , a routine SFC meeting in 
Tennessee to introduce key people to each other. 
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Task Force : Nashville RAP participate on three task forces: speech, 
computer, and PA26. 

Head Start Directors Meetings : RAP has attended four director's mer. tings 
covering each of the states in their service area, plus three regional 
director's meetings, 

Head Start Telephone Inquiries : 2.9 average number of types of contacts, 
compared to 3.8 national ly. 

Satisfaction measures 2.9 on a four-point scale, 3.1 nationally. 

Problems are cited by 20 percent of the informants, 5 percent national- 
ly. 

Mainstreaming conferences were attended by 23 percent of the teachers 
and 13 percent of the teacher aides among the sampled grantees, compared 
to 37 and 24 percents nationally. 

67 percent of the respondents identify training as the most valuable 
service that RAP offers. 

SEA Telephone Inquiries : 

Frequency of contact 1.0 (2.5 national index). 

Average number of types of contacts 1.0 (3.9 national index). 

Satisfaction 2.0 (3.4 national grade). 

OBSERVATIONS 

Three Cases Cited by 7AP as Represen tative of Work : 
Nashville offered every cluster in their service *rea two days of main- 
streaming training, and upon request, split conferences into two separate 
days for the convenience of trainees. RAP found training to be most suc- 
cessful when they trained more than one grantee. 

RAP is pleased with their growing relationship with the Tennessee SEA. 
Commitments to train SEA and LEA personnel along with Head Starts have 
potential for smoothing the way to Head Start/LEA agreements. 

In response to requests for assistance in working with parents, RAP has 
conducted speech and language training for parents * Tennessee, and is 
participating in grantee parent meetings. 
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TH F. MISSISSIPPI RAP 



BACKGROUND 



Telephone: 
Funding Sponsor: 



Location : 



Friends of Children Head Start, 119 Mayes Street 
Jackson, Mississippi 39213 

(601) 362-1541 



Chapel Hill Outreach Project, subcontracted to 
the Friends of Children Head Start 



Staff: 



Anne Sanford, Director 

Valerie Campbell, Coordinator 

Carolyn Cagnolatti, Assistant Coordinator 



Grant/Contract History : This RAF began operations one year later than 
most of the network. It is the only RAP housed within a Head Start 
grantee. It is subcontracted to the Chapel Hill Outreach project and 
both RAPs are directed by Anne SanforJ. 

Funding Level : $117,054 (national average $128,691). RAP has the third 
lowest total budget. The salary 1 line item is slightly higher than the 
national average, but all other categories fall below the national aver- 
age, including travel, "other" costs, and overhead and fringe. 

Full -Time Equivalent Staff : 3.85 (national average 3.31). Mississippi 
RAP has the fourth highest FTE. 

FTE Salary : $15,056 (national average, $17,665). The FTE salary is 
the third lowest among all RAPs. 

REGIONAL SITUATION 

State Served : Mississippi -- 48,000 square miles, the Mississippi RAP_ 
has the second smallest geographic area to ccver with the highest density 
of Head Start children. 

Estimated Number of Head Start Handicapped Children : 3,350 (national 
average 2,791 ). 

Number of Grantees : 24 (national average 72). 

ACYF System for Delivery of Handicap Services : Region IV has a region- 
wide contractor, Chapel Hill Outreach Project, with responsibilities 
exclusively for handicap services. Each state has a State Training Of- 
fice, some with full-time positions for handicap coordinators. Five or 
six grantees are clustered; each group receives funding for a Specially 
Funded Cluster Coordinator (SFC) to provide support exclusively for the 
handicap effort. 
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works closely with the Regional Office. 
RAP OPERATIONS 

Tn p Four Task Priorities : 

Provide services/materials to Head Start programs 
Conduct needs assessments 
Conduct training conferences 
Facilitate collaboration 

Bott om Two Priorities '. 

Maintain record keeping system 
Assist with ACYF Annual Survey 

and the record keeping system. 

Tra ining Conferences : 6 conferences. 

212 teachers and 175 teacher aides were 

trained; this represents 15 percent of 
the teachers and 12 percent of the 
teacher aides in RAP's service area, 
compared to 32 and 16 percents national- 

100 others were in attendance; total train- 
ed, 487. 

23 grantees attended; this represents 96 
percent of all grantees, compared to 
the national average of 80 percent. 

Qhnnt.t prm Conference E valuation: 

percent nationally. 

* r + u Q u oa n <;tart attendees were teachers, 40 percent 
39 percent of the Head start . a "®"™;.; f Nationally composition 
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Satisfaction among participants falls Into the following distribu- 
tion: 64 percent excellent, 35 percent good one percent fair, and 
0 percent poor. 

Participants gained knowledge in an average of 6.8 areas as a con- 
sequence of the conference, compared to 4.8 nationally. 

Trainees would adopt an average of 7.5 new practices as a consequence 
of training, compared to 4.6 nationally. 

Use of Providers : Three hundred eight providers are catalogued in the 

file (national average 431). Approximately 35 are used actively. RAP 

used third party providers primarily for conference presentations, on- 
site T/TA, and as sources of special services. 

Transaction Analysis : 



Analysis of transactions reveals that RAP compares to the national aver- 
age in all categories except facilitation, which is the highest among 
RAPs. RAP recorded 250 transactions; national average 242. 

Provider: RAP is the provider in 94 percent of the transactions compared 
to 92 percent nationally. Other providers identified in transactions are 
resource providers (3%), other RAPs (1*), and others (2%). 

Re questor : 74 percent of the transactions identify Head Start requestors; 
26 percent are non-Head Start, compared to national findings of 66 and 34 
percents, respectively. Other requestors include resource providers (/%)> 
SEA/LEA {2%), other RAPs (5%), regional contractors (2%), ACYF-regional 
(2%), and others (8%). 

Geographic Distributions : 

State Percent 

Mississippi 92 % 

Other 8 

Task Records : RAP records 75 task records; 56 nationally. 

Advisory Co mmittee : Two Advisory Committee meetings were held this year, 
and a thira was planned. The corwiittee has 15 members (compared to the 
national average of 15 members). All categories of membership are repre- 



Percentage 



National 



Facilitation 
Training 

Technical Assistance 

Information 

Materials 



8 % 

2 

9 

19 
62 



3 % 

2 

6 

26 
63 



sented. 
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a mec^cdnni RAP Advisory Committee meeting stimulated 
^^TOof a Ta sk o? on co aboration, and drafted a preliminary 
the formation ot a las* u " v,. mh Thp dad se rves on the state 

agreement; RAP plans to follow through. The RAP serves ° . d 
pl 94-142 Advisory Boarc which keeps staff nfo med e gis. ^ ^ 

litigation. RAP met with ^» e ? d *I d ^cords resources, and pos- 

about sharing staff, a physical t herapi t records, resour 9 V ^ 

sibly transportation. Miss ssippi RAP col ' a !; 0 ^ e utions for Head 
Civil Rights on the implications of Section duh rcyu. 

Start. 

Task Force: Mississippi RAP participated on two task forces: LEA (RAP 
if^iTaTchairperson), and CDA/curnculum. 

m +i n r, c . dad attended two director's meetings 
Head Start Directors Meetings ; RAP attenaea 

in Mississippi. 

H gaj start T.Unhnn, Inquiries : 5.4 average number of types of contacts 
Compared to 3.8 nationally. 

Satisfaction measures 3.5 on a four-point scale, 3.1 nationally. 
Problems are cited by 12 percent of the informants, 5 percent nationally. 

^^^^^^^ ^^T^- 
to 37 and 24 percents nationally. 

71 percent of the respondents identify training as the most valuable 
service that RAP offers. 

<;fa Tele phone Inquiries : 

Frequency of contact 2.0 (2.5 national index). 

Average number of types of contacts 8.0 (3.9 national index). 

Satisfaction 3.0 (3.4 national grade). 

OBSERVATIONS 

Thr ee Cases Cited hv RAP as Representativ e oQork: 

RAP cites its needs assessment Processes an example of collaborative^ 

work with Head Starts and resource P^ers. A i sou 

in the design of the instrument an results are shar a 

SEA., Developmental Disabilities, BEH projects, umks, 

RAP and a representative from the Governor's Office presented^ training 
on "504" Regulations. Jhe Regional Office °J ^^J 1 *,^ ta H pe 0 n 
ganize the sessions. A1 : the works ^ t ^ and P tne Head 

"504" developed by Chapel Hill, re ^ e ^° ^ * nd distributed the 
Start self-assess^ presentations 

Krss;^ wh ° had not mended * 
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At the week-long Head Start Association Conference in Mississippi, RAP 
staff presented six workshops including "Involving Parents in the IEP 
Process", "Educational Assessment - what to do with children who reach 
the top", "Shaping Positive Attitudes and Behaviors toward Disabled 
Persons." 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS RAP 

BACKGROUND 

Location: 403 East Healey, Champaign, Illinois 61820 

Telephone: (217) 333-3876 

Funding Sponsor: University of Illinois 

Staff: Merle B. Karnes, Director 

Carol Kretchmer, Coordinator 

Vicki Stoecklin, Education Specialist 

Debbie Herron, Education Specialist 

Grant/Contract History : RAP is sponsored by the University of Illinois 
Institute for Child Development and Behavior. It is housed along with 
other institute projects at the Colonel Wolfe Preschool which serves 
exceptional children. Dr. Karnes brings to the RAP project years of 
outstanding, professional experience. PEECH is one of the original 
HCEEP projects and is now a validated model. RAP has access to all 
of the university's BEH project materials and staff for purposes of 
consul tation. 

Funding Level : 5119,473 (national average $128,691). The salary line 
item is higher than the national norm; travel, slightly below and other 
costs comparable to the means. Overhead/fringe rate at 31.0 percent 
of salaries is the second lowest relative to the national average of 
58.1 percent. 

Full-Time Equivalent Staff : 4.75 (3.31 national average), the second 
highest FTE staff of all projects . 

PTE Salary : $12,450 ($17,665 national average). This is the lowest 
level of all projects. 

REGIONAL SITUATION 

States Served : Illinois, Indiana, Ohio — 132,000 square miles, the 
sixth smallest geographic area. 

Estima ted Number of Head Start Handicapped Children : 4,994 (2,791 
national average). " 

Number of Grantees : 117 (72 national average). 

ACYF System for Delivery of Handicap Services : Six state advocates 
are funded to facilitate the cooperation between Head Start and SEAs. 
Project TEACH at the Portage Project provides region-wide intensive 
handicap training. 
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Most valuable Service Cited by Regional Office : Ma in streaming conferences 
general availability to grantees; liaison between Department of Education 
and grantees. 

RAP OPERATIONS 



Top Four Task Priorities : 

Provide services/materials to Head Start programs 
Conduct training conferences 
Conduct needs assessments 
Facilitate collaboration 



bottom Two Priorities : 

Participate on RAP task forces 
Assist with ACYF Annual Survey 

Needs Assessment Process : Thirty-three percent of the assessments have 
been completed (national average '22%) . RAP uses a regional needs assess 
ment form which is mailed to grantees and returned directly to RAP. 
Follow-up phone calls are made to each grantee. The greatest needs ex- 
pressed by Head Starts are administration of the handicap component 
(especially use of PA26 funds), IEPs, categorical diagnosis, and working 
with parents. 



Training Conferences : 5 conferences. 

486 teachers and 527 teacher aides were 
trained; this represents 26 percent, of 
the teachers and 32 percent of teacher 
aides in RAP 1 s service area, compared 
to 32 and 16 percents nationally. 

339 others were in attendance; total train- 
ed 1,352. 

68 grantees attended; this represents 58 
percent of all grantees, compared to 
the national average of 80 percent. 



Short-term Conference Evaluation : 

Composition consisted of 98 percent Head Start staff compared to 96 
percent nationally and 2 percent others compared to 2 percent national 

ly. 

37 percent of the Head Start attendees were teachers, 15 percent 
teachers aides, and 47 percent other staff. Nationally composition 
was 51 percent teachers, 21 percent aides, and 24 percent others. 

Satisfaction among participants falls into the following distribution: 
30 percent excellent, 54 percent good, 10 percent fair, and 3 percent 
poor. 
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Parti ci pants gained knowledge in an average of 3.5 areas as a con- 
sequence of the conference, compared to 4.8 nationally. 

Trainees would adopt an average of 3.7 new practices after the RAP 
conference, compared to 4.6 nationally. 

Use or Providers : 534 providers are catalogued in the file (national 
average 431 ) . Approximately 93 are used actively. RAP used third party 
providers primarily for T/TA in areas RAP is not qualified in, when time 
and logistics more favorably suggested use of third party providers, and 
occasionally for specialized materials. 



Transaction Analysis: 



Type Percentage National 

Facilitation 1 % 3 % 

Training 4 2 

Technical Assistance 2 6 

Information 11 26 

Materials 82 63 



Analysis of transactions reveals that facilitation, training and tech- 
nical assistance are comparable to the national average, i 'nformation is 
lower, and materials distribution is the highest among RAPs. RAP record- 
ed 356 transactions; national average 242. 



Provider : '<AP is the provider in 95 percent of the transactions compared 
to 92 percent nationally. Other providers identified in transactions are 
resource providers (4%). 

Requestor : 79 percent of the transactions identify Head Start request- 
ors; 2 i percent are non-Head Start, compared to national findings cf 66 
and 34 percents, respectively. Other requestors include resource pro- 
viders 02%), SEA/LEA [3%), other RAPs (2%), regional contractors (3%), 
and others {]%) . 



Geographic Distribution : 

State Percent 

Ohio 48 % 

Illinois 30 
Indiana 19 
Other 3 



Task Records : RAP records 26 task records; 56 nationally. 

Advisory Committee : One meeting was held and a second was planned. 
The committee is composed of 11 members (compared to a national average 
of 15 members). All categories of representatives are included. 
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Collaboracion : The University of Illinois RAP reviewed drafts of memo- 
randums of agreement facilitated by State Handicap Advocates in Illinois 
and Ohio. SEAs in Ohio, Illinois and Indiana wet a invited to training on 
LEA/Head Start collaboration at University of Illinois RAP conferences. 
SEAs answered questions and brought materials to distribute. The RAP, 
the Ohio Developmental Disabilities Planning Council, Westinghouse, and 
the Advocate have worked together to identify gaps in services for de- 
velopmental ly disabled children. 

Task Force ; University of Illinois RAP participated on one task force: 
speech. 

Head Start Directors Meetings : RAP has attended five meetings, covering 
all of the states in RAPs service area, plus one regional director's 
meeting. 

Head Start Telephone Inquiries ; 3.6 average number of types of contacts, 
compared to 3.8 nationally. 

Satisfaction measures 3.4 on a four-point scale, 3.1 nationally. 

Problems are cited by 3 percent of the informants, 5 percent nationally. 

Mainstreaming conferences were attended by 39 percent of the teachers 
and 38 percent of the teacher aides among the sampled grantees, compared 
to 37 and 24 oercents nationally. 

43 percent of the respondents identify training as the most valuable 
service that RAP offers. 

SEA Telephone Inquiries : 

Frequency of contact 3.0 (2.5 national index). 

Average number of types of contacts 5.7 (3.9 national index). 

Satisfaction 4.0 (3.4 national grade). 

OBSERVATIONS 

Three Cases Cited by RAP as Representative of Work : 

RAP continues to identify appropriate material for ELI, and now has 854 
entries. Staff designed a tracking system to determine whether materials 
are applicable to Head Start and excludes those which are not. 

RAP identified Ohio Special Education Regional Resource Centers (SERRCs) 
and Head Starts for each other by sending each lists of names, addresses, 
and phone numbers. Programs can now draw from others' resources. 

RAP has made efforts to work more closely with SEAs in their service 
area. At the SEAs' request they have studied state regulations so that 
they may more easily interpret them to Head Starts and understand the 
issues which may surface. RAP invited SEAs to participate in RAP work- 
shops. 
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THE PORTAGE RAP 



BACKGROUND 



Telephone: 
Funding Sponsor: 
Staff: 



Location: 




Grant/Contract History : The Portage Project is part of a CESA agency, 
one of several agencies authorized by the state of Wisconsin to handle 
grants and contracts and provide data processing, psychologists, joint 
purchasing services and other facilities while they promote coopera- 
tive shared ventures for schools and other educational agencies. The 
Portage Project is a validated HCEEP model for home-based services for 
handicapped children. The Portage Project has two grants from ACYF 
which support the Home Start Training Center (HSTCj and TEACH, which 
offers intensive training on recruitment, screening, assessment, diag- 
nosis and the IEP process to selected grantees in Region V. 

Funding Level : $129,830 ($128,691 national average). Salary, travel 
and other cost line items are higher or comparable with national aver- 
ages. The overhead/fringe rate is the lowest, 22 percent versus 58.1 
percent nationally. 

Full -Time Equivalent Staff : 4.95 (3.31 natoinal average). FTE is high- 
est among all RAPs. 

FTF Salary : $13,263 ($17,665 national average). FTE salary is the 
second lowest. 

REGIONAL SITUATION 

States Served : Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin — 190,000 square miles, 
the seventh smallest geographic area. 

Estimated Number of Head Start Handicapped Children: 3,031 (2,791 
national average). 

Number of Grantees: 87 (72 national average). 
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ACYF System for Delivery of Handicap Services : The ACYF Region V funds 
six State Advocates to facilitate the cooperation between Head Start and 
State Education Agencies to improve special education services to Head 
Start handicapped children. The region also contracts to Portage Project 
for intensive handicap training under project TEACH. 

Most Valuable Service Cited by Regional Office : Mainstreaming confer- 
ences; general availability to grantees; a support to local Handicap 
coordinators. 



RAP OPERATIONS 



Top Four Task Priorities : 
Conduct needs assessments 

Provide services/materials to Head Start programs 
Conduct training conferences 
Facilitate collaboration 



Bottom Two Priorities : 

Establish and convene Advisory Committee 
Assist with ACYF Annual Survey 



Needs Assessment Process : Ninety-one percent of the assessments have 
been completed (national average 92%). RAP uses a form developed for 
regional use which is mailed directly to handicap coordinators. They 
are returned to RAP and follow-up phone calls are made to each grantee. 
The greatest needs identified by Head Starts are IEPs, coordination of 
component areas, and interagency coordination. 



Training Conferences : 9 conferences. 

424 teachers and 145 teacher aides were 
trained; this represents 35 percent of 
the trachers and 12 percent of the 
teacher aides in RAP's service area, 
compared to 32 and 16 percents national- 
ly. 

269 others were in attendance; total train- 
ed, 838. 

79 grantees attended; this represents 91 
percent of all grantees, compared to the 
national average of 80 percent. 



-term Conference Evaluation : 

Composition consisted of 96 percent Head Start compared to 96 percent 
nationally and two percent others, compared to two percent nationally. 

55 percent of the Head St? attendees were teachers, 20 percent 
teachers aides, and 22 percent other staff. Nationally composition 
was 51 percent teachers, 21 percent aides, and 24 percent others. 



Satisfaction among participants falls into the following distribution; 
5S percent excellent, 43 percent good, 2 percent fair, and 0 percent 
poor. 
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Participants gained knowledge in an average of 5.2 areas as a consequence 
of the conference, compared to 4.8 nationally. 

Trainees would adopt an average of 4.6 new practices as a consequence 
of training, compared to 4.6 nationally. 

Use of Providers : 400 providers are catalogued in the file (national 
average 431 ) . Approximately 60 are used actively. RAP used third party 
providers primarily for T/TA and specialized information. 



Transaction Analysis : 



Type Percentage National 

Facilitation 11 3 % 

Training 5 2 

Technical Assistance 6 6 

Information 23 26 

Materials 64 63 



Analysis of transactions reveals that all categories compare to the 

national average except training, which is slightly higher. RAP record- 
ed 365 transactions; national average 242. 

Provider : RAP is the provider in 83 percent of the transactions compared 
to 92 percent nationally. Other providers identified in transactions are 

ACYF (1%), other RAPs (1%), regional contractors, (4%), resource providers 
(10%), and others (1%). 



Requestor : 74 percent of the transactions identify Head Start requestors; 
26 percent are non-Head Start, compared to national findings of 66 and 34 
percents, respectively. Other requestors include resource providers (5%), 
SEA/LEA (8%), other RAPs (3?0, regional contractors (3%), ACYF-regioaal 
(1%), and others (5%). 



Geographic Distributions : 

State Percent 



Michigan 35 

Wisconsin 29 

Minnesota 30 

Other 6 



Task Records : RAP records 43 task records; 56 nationally. 

Advisory Committee : One meeting was held this year and a second planned. 
The committee is composed of 13 members (compared to the national average 
of 15 members). P 1 categories of representatives are included. 

Collaboration : Portage RAP facilitated the State Handicap Advocate's 
successful effotts to finalize and SEA/Head Start collaborative agreement 
in Wisconsin. RAP, the Minnesota SEA and Advocate wrote general pro- 
cedures for implementing the Minnesota SEA/Head Start agreement. At 
regular meetings with handicap coordinators, RAP outlined ways to ap- 
proach LEAs, gave advice on the appropriateness of formal or informal 
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agreements and distributed conies of available agreements. Portage nego- 
tiated a collaborative agreement between ACYF and SSI/Disabled Children's 
Program in Michigan. 

Task Force : Portage participated on two task forces: computer and LEA. 

Head Start Directors Meetings : RAP has attended six meetings covering 
each of the states in their service area, plus one regional director's 
meeting. 

Head Start Telephone Inquiries : 4.1 average number of types of contacts, 
compared to 3.8 nationally. 

Satisfaction measures 3.7 on a four-point scale, 3.1 nationally. 

Problems are cited by 0 percent of the informants, 5 percent nationally. 

Mainstreaming conferences were attended by 30 percent of the teachers 
and 12 percent of the teache* aides among the sampled grantees, compared 
to 37 and 24 percents nationally. 

53 percent of the respondents identify training as the most valuable 
service that RAP offers. 

SEA Telephone Inquiries : 

Frequency of contact 3.3 (2.5 national index). 

Average number of types of contacts 3.7 (3.9 national index). 

Satisfaction 4,0 (3.4 national grade). 

OBSERVATIONS 

Three Cases Cited by RAP as Representative of Work : 

When a handicap coordinator ii Michigan asked for help for a family with 
a legally blind mother and two visually impaired children, RAP sent cur- 
riculum materials from a program based on the Portage model, linked them 
with T/TA resources, sent information about a book written by the mother 
of a visually impaired child, suggested they write a Closer Look, and in- 
vited them to mainstreaming training on visual impairments. 

RAP facilitated the evolution of handicap coordinators in three stains 
into strong working networks. Coordinators have clustered within each 
state to be supportive of each other between network meetings. As a 
result, handicap coordinators have become increasingly clear about their 
roles and responsibilities, and have new self images as trainers. 

RAP has continued the process of implementing the SEA/Head Start agree- 
ment in Minnesota despite the loss of a RAP staff member and the Minne- 
sota Advocate. The agreement was reviewed this year, and general pro- 
cedures were agreed upon. RAP and the SEA are planning a series of co- 
sponsored workshops throughout the state to train Head Starts and LEAs 
how to implement the agreement. 
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TEXAS TECH RAP 



BACKGROUND 



Location: 



Texas Tech University 

Institute for Child and Family Studies 

PO Box 4170, Lubbock, Texas 79409 

(806) 742-3104 



Telephone: 
Funding Sponsor: 
Staff: 



Mary Tom Riley, Director 

Evelyn Klesel, Technical Coordinator 

Margaret Luerra, Training Coordinator 



Texas Tech University 



Grant/Contract History : Texas Tech is an established provider of ser- 
vices to Head Start and to handicapped children. Dr. Riley directs six 
grants and contracts funded by national and regional sources. Project 
LINK 1, an HCEEP project, is a home-based model for handicapped children 
0-3 years; LINK 2, cooperatively sponsored by ACYF and BEH, adapts the 
curriculum for a Head Start consortia in Texas; the Regional Office also 
funds the West Texas Regional Training Office and LAT0N, a training pro- 
gram for parents of handicapped children, and finally, there is a child 
abuse and neglect contract. 

Funding Level : $119, 784 (national average $129,691). Overall budget 
falls below the national average and ranks ninth. The salary line item 
is the fourth lowest among RAPs. Overhead and fringe are considerably 
lower than the average and rank thirteenth, travel and other costs are 
higher. 

Fu ll -Time Equivalent Staff : 3.25 (national average 3.31). FTE falls in 
tEe lowest quarter of RAP FTE's, ranking twelfth. 

FTE Salary : $16, 000 (national average, $17,665). Salaries at the Texas 
Teen RAP are the fifth lowest among RAPs. 

REGIONAL SITUATION 

States Served : Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas — 
561,000 square miles, the third largest land area among RAP service areas. 

Estimated Number of Head Start Handicapped Children : 4,956 (national 
average 2,791 ) . 

Number of Grantees : 148 (national average 72). 
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ACYF System for Delivery of Handicap Servic es; Region VI funds eight 
RTOs which provide on-site TA in the handicap area, but no training. Each 
state has one handicap Resource Development Coordinator to identify re- 
sources for handicapped children and pass along the information to Head 
Start programs. LATON, developed by Texas Tech, offers training to parents 
of handicapped children on a region-wide basis. Thirty- two consortia are 
funded to maximize the use of resources for member Head Start grantees in 
each cluster. 

Most Valuable Service Cited by Regional Office : Mainstreaming conferences. 
RAP OPERATIONS 

Top Four Task Priorities : 

Provide services/materials to Head Start programs 
Conduct needs assessments 
Conduct training conferences 
Maintain record keeping system 

Bottom Two Priorities : 

Participate on RAP task forces 
Assist with ACYF Annual Survey 

Needs Assessment Process : Eighty-six percent of the assessments have been 
completed (national average 92%). RAP conducts a telephone survey to 
gather assessment information and supplements this at consortium meetings, 
workshops and on-site at programs. The greatest needs expressed by Head 
Starts are screening, assessment, and information on specific handicapping 
conditions. 

T raining Conferences : 14 conferences. 

471 teachers and 200 teacher aides were 
trained; this represents 26 percent of 
the teachers and 11 percent of the teach- 
er aides in RAP 1 s service area, compared 
to 32 and 16 percents nationally. 

372 others were in actendance; total trained, 
1,043. 

77 grantees attended; this represents 52 
percent of all grantees, compared to the 
national average of 80 percent. 
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S hort-term Conference Evaluation ; 

Composition consisted of 99 percent Head Start staff, compared to 96 
percent nationally, and 1 percent non-Head Start staff compared to 
2 percent nationally, 

56 percent of the Head Start attendees were teachers, 13 percent 
teacher aides, and 29 percent other staff. Nationally composition 
was 51 percent teachers, 21 percent aides, and 24 percent others. 

Satisfaction among participants falls into the following distribution: 
67 percent excellent, 31 percent good, one percent fair, and 0 per- 
cent poor. 

Participants gained knowledge in an average of 6.0 areas as a conse- 
quence of the conference 9 compared to 4.8 nationally. 

Trainees would adopt an average of 6.2 new practices as a consequence 
of training, compared to 4.6 nationally. 

Use of Providers : 1,214 providers are catalogued in the file (national 
average 431 ) . Approximately 86 are used actively. RAP used third party 
providers primarily for training on specific handicapping conditions that 
RAP is not qualified for, and when RAP is not available. 

Transaction Analysis : 



Type Percentage National ly 

Facilitation - % 3 % 

Training 12 2 

Technical Assistance 2 6 

Information 17 26 

Materials 69 63 



Analysis of transactions reveals that RAP has the highest percentage of 
training, no incidences oi facilitation and is comparable to the national 
average for materials distribution. Technical assistance and information 
fall below the national averages. RAP recorded 83 transactions; national 
average 242. 

Provider : RAP is vhe provider in 86 percent of the transactions compared 
to 92 percent nationally. Other providers identified in transactions are 
resource providers (14%). 

Requestor : 88 percent of the transactions identify Head Start requestors; 
12 percent are non-Head Start, compared to national findings of 66 and 34 
percents, respectively. Other requestors include resource providers (23), 
other RAPs (6%), ACYF-regional (1%). and others {2%). 
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Geographic Distribution : 
State 



Percent 



Arkansas 
Louisiana 



5 % 
6 

20 
17 
41 
11 



New Mexico 



Oklahoma 
Texas 



Other 



Task Records : RAP records 6c task records; 56 nationally. 

Advisory Committee : Texas Tech RAP held two advisory committee meetings. 
The committee consists of 19 members (compared to the national average 
oi 15 members). All categories of membership are represented. 

Collaboration : Texas Tech RAP advised the Head Start Director's Associ- 
ation to submit a proposal to the itew Mexico SEA asking to use excess 
funds earmarked for special education for Head Start handicap services. 
The RAP has offered technical assistance to Head Starts interested in 
forming LEA/Head Start agreements. 

Ta sk Force : T exas Tech served on three task forces: C DA/ curriculum 
"(served as co-chairperson), sp p .^ch, and PA26. 

Head Start Directors Meetin gs: Texas Tech RAP attended seven director's 
meetings, covering all states in their service area excep'; Oklahoma, 
plus one regional dirfctor's meeting. 

Head Start Telephone Inquiries : 2.8 average number of types of contacts, 
compared to 3.8 nationally. 

Satisfaction measures 3.3 on a four-point scale, 3.1 nationally. 

Problems are cited by 0 percent of the informants, 5 percent nationally. 

Mainstream' rig conferences were attended by 30 percent of the teachers and 
11 percent of the teacher aides, among the sampled grantees, compared to 
37 and 24 percents nationally. 

57 percent of the respondents identify traini g as the most valuable 
service that RAP offers. 

SEA Telephone Inquiries : 

Frequency of contact 1.8 (2.5 national index). 

Average numbnr of types of contacts 2.6 (3.9 national index). 

Satisfaction 3.3 (3.4 national grade). 
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OBSERVATIONS 

T hree Cases Cited by RAP as Representative of Work : 

RAP tracks the needs of a Head Start program which enrolls 186 children, 
50 of whom are diagnosed as emotionally disturbed. A program profile is 
updated periodically, and as needs arise RAP provides on-site TA in pro- 
gram management. RAP has arranged for a specialist to provide diagnos- 
tic services and follow-up TA. 

RAP has assisted a parent who sits on RAP 1 s advisory committee become 
less reticent and more verbal by encouraging her and reinforcing her in- 
put at meetings. She is now more active at the local level and has be- 
come a member of the state parent's association. 

RAP trains each new State Handicap Resource Project Coordinator on Head 
Start philosophy, policies*, and regulations, and periodically updates 
the training. Four persons have been trained this year; two more are 
scheduled to receive training. 
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THE REGION VII RAP 



BACKGROUND 

Location: Children's Rehabilitation Unit, University of 

Kansas Medical Center 

39th & Rainbow Boulevard, Kansas City, Kansas 66103 

Telephone: (913) 588-5961 

Funding Sponsor: The University of Kansas 

Staff: Earl Butterfield, Director 

Glen Ridnour, Associate Director 
Marilyn Shankland, Coordinator 
Anne Adderton, Coordinator 

Grant/Contract History : RAP is sponsored by the University of Kansas 
Medical Center. The University has been the recipient of various BEH 
funded projects and was formerly funded by Region VII ACYF for state- 
wide training for the handicapped effort. 

Funding Level : $125,918 (national average $128,691). Staff salaries and 
travel are above the national averages and "other" costs and overhead/ 
fringe fall below national averages. 

t 

Full -Time Equivalent Staff : 3.75 (national average, 3.31). RAP has 
the fifth highest FTE. 

FTE Salary : $16,895 (national average $17,665). RAP falls below the 
national average, with the eighth lowest FTE salary. 

REGIONAL SITUATION 

States Serv ed: Iowa, Kansas Missouri, Nebraska -- 235,000 square miles, 
the fifth largest geographic service area. 

Estim ated Number of Head Sta rt Handicapped Children : 2,364 (national 
average 2,791 ) . 

Number of Grantees : 67 (national average 72). 

ACYF System for Delivery of Handicap Services : Region VII has a full- 
time Regional Handicap Coordinator under a contract for general Head 
Start T/TA services. 
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Mjst Valuable Service Cited by Regional Office : Single source of materials, 
information, and support for Head Start programs provides consistency 
regionwide; meetings for handicap Coordinators; negotiation of SEA agree- 
ments . 

RAP OPERATIONS 

T op Four Task Priorities : 

Provide services/materials to Head Start programs 

Conduct training conferences 

Conduct needs assessments 

Attend Head Start director's meetings 

Bottom Two Pr iorities : 

Facilitate collaboration 
Assist with ACYF Annual Survey 

Needs Asses sment Process: Ninety-five percent of the assessments have 
Been completed (national average 92%). 'RAP gathers assessment information 
by telephone, preceded by a letter indicating RAP will call for the spe- 
cific information. The greatest needs identified by Head Starts are IEPs, 
emotional disturbance, and learning disabilities. 

Training Conferences : 23 conferences. 

180 teachers and 147 teacher aides were 
trained; this represents 28 percent of 
the teachers and 41 percent of the teach- 
er aides in RAP's service area, compared 
to 32 and 16 percents nationally. 

297 others were in attendance; total trained, 
624. 

62 grantees attended; this represents 93 
percent of all grantees, compared to the 
national average of 80 percent. 

Short-term Conference Evaluation : 

Composition consisted of 95 percent Head Start staff compared to 
96 percent nationally and 0 percent non-Head Start, compared to 2 
percent nationally. 

52 percent of the Head Start attendees were teachers, 19 percent 
teacher aides, and 24 percent other staff. Nationally composition 
was 51 percent teachers, 21 percent aides, and 24 percent others. 

Satisfaction among participants falls into the following distribution: 
54 percent excellent, 38 percent good, 3 percent fair, and 1 percent 
poor. 
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Participcnts gained knowledge in an average of 4.1 areas as a con- 
sequence of the conference, compared to 4.8 nationally. 

Trainees wouk ! adoot an average of 5.1 new practice, as a consequence 
of training, compared to 4,6 nationally. 

Use of Providers : 619 providers are catalogued in the file (national 
average 43l"T App^-jx imately 12 are used actively. RAP used third party 
providers primarily as sources for materials for RAP conferences, occa- 
sionally for conference presentations, and on a limited basis for on-site 
consultations. 

Tra nsaction An alysis: 



Tj/pe Percentage National 

i^c ,1 i ration 1 % 3 % 

Training - 2 

Tec'ttiical Assistance 4 6 

Information 27 26 

Materials 68 63 



Analysis of transactions reveals that all categories are comparable to 
the national averages except for the 'ack of training incidences. RAP 
recorded 260 transactions; national average 242. 

Provider : RAP is the provider in 93 percent of the transactions compared 
to 92 percent nationally. Other providers identified in transactions are 
ACYF (2%), regional contractors (1%), resource providers (1%), other RAPs 
(2%), and others (1%). 

Requestor : 56 percent of the transactions identify Head Start requestors; 
44 percent are non-Head Start, compared to national findings of 66 and 
34 percents, respectively. Other requestors include resource providers 
(12%), SEA/LEA (6%), other RAPs (4%), regional contractors (3%), ACYF- 
regional [37o) , and others (15%). 

Geographic Distribution : 

State Percent 

Kansas 23 % 

Missouri 19 

Iowa 14 

Nebraska 23 

Other 20 

Task Records : RAP records 44 task records; 56 nationally. 

Advisory Committee : RAP convened two advisory committee meetings. The 
committee is composed of 12 members (compared to the national average 
of 15 members). All categories of membership are represented. 
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Co 11 a bora t ion : Region VII facilitated an agreement between the Nebraska 
SEA and ACYF. In Kansas the RAP continues to sit on f.he State Interagency 
Coordination Committee. RAP has been asked to serve cn the Planning Com- 
mittee for the Missouri SEA's Conference on Early Years. In the face of 
a possible recession of state handicap laws in Iowa, RAP discussed how it 
could be of help to the SEA and LEAs with preschool handicap consultants. 

Task Force : Region VII RAP participated on one task force: computer. 

Head Start Directors Meetings : RAP attended a total of 13 director's meet- 
ings, convering each of its states, plus one regional director's meetings. 

Head Start Telephone Inquiries : 4.1 average number of types of contacts, 
compared to 3.8 nationally. 

Satisfaction measures 3.3 on a four-point scale, 3.1 nationally. 

Problems are cited by 0 oercent of the informants, 5 percent nationally. 

Mainstreaming conferences were attended by 37 percent of the teachers 
and 38 percent of the teacher aides among the sampled grantees, compared 
to 37 and 24 percents nationally. 

53 percent of the respondents identify training as the most valuable ser- 
vice that RAP offers. 

SEA Telephone Inquiries : 

Frequency of contact 2.0 (2.5 national index). 

Average number of types of contacts 4.0 (3.9 national index). 

Satisfaction 3.4 (3.4 national grade). 



OBSERVATIONS 

Three Cases Cited by RAP as Representative of Work : 

Throughout the development and final ization of the SEA agreement in 
Nebraska, RAP involved Head Start directors. 

For the first time, RAP brought together all handicap coordinators from 
Kansas City grantees and delegates. Three additional meetings followed 
and subsequently a new approach for delivering T/TA to these programs; 
RAP will treat the seven programs as one cluster assigning a staff per- 
son to serve it, and share preservice and inservice training resources. 

RAP has hosted a series of handicap coordinators meetings in all four 
states . 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER RAP 



BACKGROUND 

Location: Denver ^search Institute-SSRE 

University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 80208 

Telephone: (303) 753-3484 

Funding Sponsor: University of Denver 

Staff- Phil Fox, Director 

* Jane Amundson, Coordinator 



^mntract History: RAF Ms sponsor.. i by t^^^tlJEs'l* 
tuti, Social Systems esea an v on (SSRE) h ^ ^ ^ 

of Denver. SSRE conducts Dasic anu »vv sources treat issues in 

ences. Projects funded from ^^fjfjf^J^ technology, communi- 
human services, evaluation, educat on »nd industrial «^ ^y. BEH 

^^^^^^^^^ «" 
1980-81 program year. 

c a- n towoi- <mg 000 ($128,691 national average). Overall funding 
^To^he .12$ i ^salary line item is the sec* , owest 

^-trFffl^ ~* K tne bluest and 
"other" costs rank lowest. 

P.m-Time Equivalent St aff: 1.9b (national average 3.31). This is the 
second lowest FTE. 

REGIONAL SITUATION 

Estimated Number of Head Start Handi cafflgd^Jdren: 1,161 (2,791 
national average). 

Num ber of Grantees : 62 (72 national average). 

trrr^-tm. fnr — 1^ """" ca ° Strvl ces: A ^^^-^^f^^lon 
T/TTwlitfict5Fw1th handicap responsibilities is tunaea oy 

VIII. 

m «t valuable Service C ited bv Region_aj_0f fice: Mainstreaming confer- 

needs - 
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RAP OPERATIONS 

Top Four Priorities : 

Provide materials/services to Head Start programs 

Conduct training conferences 

Conduct needs assessments 

Attend Head Start director's meetings 

Bottom Two Priorities : 

Participate on RAP task forces 
Assist with ACYF Annual Survey 

Needs Assessment Process ; 100 percent of the assessments have been com- 
pleted (national average 92%). RAP used the results if the needs assess- 
ments conducted last sprin by the farmer RAP contractor, then telephoned 
each grantee to update the information. This year color coded forms were 
mailed out to each teacher, handicap coordinator and director to assess 
needs for the coming year. The greatest needs expressed by Head Starts 
are IEPs, working v-.i+h parents, selection and use of screening and assess- 
ment tools, and specific handicapping conditions (social/emotional, learn- 
ing disabilities, and speech and language). 

Training Conferences ; 13 conferences. 



Short-term Conference Evaluation ; 

Composition consisted of 96 percent Head Start staff, compared to 96 
percent nationally, and 2 percent others compared to 2 percent na- 
tionally. 

49 percent of the Head Start attendees were teachers, 19 percent 
teacher aides, and 28 percent other staff. Nationally, composition 
was 51 percent teachers, 21 percent aides, and 24 percent others. 

Satisfaction among prrticipants falls into the following distribu- 
tion: 54 percent excellent, 42 percent good, 2 percent fair, and 0 
percent poor. 



160 




185 



48 



grantees attended; this represents 77 
percent of all grantees, compared to 
the national average of £0 percent. 



Participants gained knowledge in an average of 4.1 areas as a con- 
sequence of the conference, compared to 4.8 nationally. 
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Trainees would adopt an average of 4.3 new practices as a consequence 
of training, compared to 4.6 nationally. 

Use of Providers : 126 providers are catalogued in the file (national 
average 431 ) . Approximately 35 are used actively. RAP used third party 
providers primarily for conference presentations, and for specific ex- 
pertise in handicapping conditions in which RAP is not qualified. 

Transaction Analysis ; 



Type 


Percentage 


National 


Facil i tation 


3 % 


3 % 


Training 


6 


2 


Technical Assistance 


4 


6 


Information 


23 


26 


Materials 


64 


63 



Analysis of transactions reveals that the workload compares similarly 
with the national di?cribution of transactions with training being 
slightly higher. RAP recorded 130 transactions; national average 242. 

Provider : RAP is the provider in 87 percent of the transactions compared 
to 92 percent nationally. Other providers identified in transactions are 
other RAPs (3%) , resource providers (8%), ano others {?.%). 

Requestor : 85 percent of the transactions identify Head Start requestors; 
15 percent are non-Head Start, compared to national findings of 66 and 34 
percents, respectively. Other requestors include resource providers 
(6%), SEA/LEA (4%), other RAPs (2%), ACYF-regional (2%), and others (1%). 

Geographic Distribution : 



State 


Percent 


Colorado 


52 % 


Montana 


8 


Wyomi ng 


8 


South Dakota 


17 


Utah 


6 


North Dakota 


6 


Other 


2 



Task Records : RAP records 43 task records; 56 nationally. 

Advisory Committee : One meeting was held and a second is tentatively 
planned. The committee is composed of 26 members (compared to the 
national average of 15 members), the largest among RAPs. All cate- 
gories of membership are represented. 
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Col 1 aboration ; University of Denver RAP negotiated an agreement between 
ACYF and the Colorado Department of Health (SSI/DCP) to plan for the 
delivery of comprehensive medical, developmental, rehabilitative, spe- 
cial education and social services to eligible children under 16. At 
an upcoming conference the RAP has planned a "How to Develop a Local 
Agreement" session by a Head Start director who has finalized such an 
agreement. 

Task Force : University of Denver RAP participated on one task force: 
computer. 

Head Start Directors Meetings : RAP staff have attended four meetings 
covering all states except Montana. 

Head Start Telephone Inquiries : 2.9 average number of types of contacts, 
compared to 3.8 nationally. 

Satisfaction measures 3.2 on a four-point scale, 3.1 nationally. 

Problems cue cited by 0 percent of the informants, 5 percent nationally. 

Mainstreaming conferences were attended by 19 percent of the teachers and 
13 percent of the teacher sides among the sampled grantees, compared to 
37 and 24 percents nationally. 

43 percent of the respondents identify training as the most valuable 
service that RAP offers. 

SEA Telephone Inquiries : 

Frequency of contact 2.5 (2.5 national index). 

Average number of types of contacts 3.3 (3.9 national index). 

Satisfaction 3.8 (3.4 national grade). 

OBSERVATIONS 

Three Cases Cited by RAP as Representative of Work : 

Over the year, a reciprocal relationship has grown between RAP and a 
Head Start program that previously had not used RAP because it had ex- 
cellent local resources. Beginning with a simple request for a copy of 
the performance standards, the Head Start program now routinely seeks 
technical assistance and materials from RAP. The grantee endorsed RAP 
with letter of support and is a member of the advisory committee. 

RAP individualized the delivery of mainstreaming training to accommodate 
the needs and financial resources of grantees. State-wide conferences 
were held in three states so that component staff could get together; 
training for clusters of grantees was provided in one state; training 
on-site was arranged for yet another. 
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RAP has collaborated with the Home Start Training Center. The HSTC 
delivered one workshop at a state conference, sits or. the RAP Advisory 
Committee, and together will plan training for Montana grantees, 
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THF. LOS ANGELES RAP 



BACKGROUND 



Location: 




Telephone: 
Funding Sponsor: 
Staff: 



G rant/Contract History : CYFS is a nonprofit corporation founded in 1978 
to provide direct service to children, families and programs serving 
children with special needs. Through other grants CYFS provides tech- 
nical assistance to the handicap effort within Los Angeles area Head 
Start programs and has trained public school teachers on mainstreaming 
concepts. During the first two years of the project, RAP was funded 
under the Los Angeles Unified School District. 

Funding Level : $148,929 ($128,691 national average). This is the second 
highest overall funding level. Salary and overhead/fringe costs are 
among the highest. The travel line item is the lowest and other costs 
are somewhat higher than the national norm. Overhead/fringe rate of 65.7 
percent is higher than the national average of 58.1 percent. 

Full-Time Equival e nt Staff : 3.45 (3.31 national average). Los Angeles 
RAP ranks eighth in FTE staff. 

FTE Salary : $19,203 ($17,665 national average). This RAP has the fifth 
highest average salary level. 

REGIONAL SITUATION 

S tates Served : California, Arizona and Nevada -- 383,000 square miles, 
the fourth largest area served. 

Estimated Number of Head Start Handicapped Children : 3,117 (2,791 
national average). 

Number of Grantees : 58 (72 national average). 

ACYF System for Delivery of Handicap Services: ACYF Region IX contracts 
with CYFS to deliver handicap T/TA services to Los Angeles area grantees. 
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Most Valuable Service Cited by Regional Of fice ; RAP is a source of infor 
mation about grantees' needs for Regional Office because RAP is in con- 
tact with grantees monthly. 

RAP OPERATIONS 

Top Four Task Priorities ; 

Provide services/materials to Head Start programs 
Conduct needs assessments 
Conduct training conferences 
Facilitate collaboration 

Bottom Two Priorities ; 

Establish and convene Advisory Committee 
Assist with ACYF Annual Survey 

Needs Assessment Process ; 98 percent of the assessments have been com- 
pleted (national average 92*). RAP gathers assessment information by 
telephone; content of the questions is seasonally oriented. The great- 
est needs identified by Head Starts are working with LEAs, management 
training for handicap coordinators , 'program: planning , and assistance in 
understanding laws and regulations as they apply to Head Start. 

Training Conferences ; 10 conferences. 

503 teachers and 126 teacher aides were 
traineo; this represents 29 percent 
of the teachers and 11 percent of the 
teacher aide> in RAP's service area, 
compared to 32 and 16 percents na- 
tionally. 

312 others were in attendance; total 
trained, 941 . 

51 grantees attended; this represents 88 
percent of all grantees, compared to 
the national average of 80 percent. 

Short-term Conference Evaluation ; 

Composition consisted of 94 percent Head Start staff compared to 96 
percent nationally, and 4 percent others compared to 2 percent na- 
tionally. 

53 percent of the Head Start attendees were teachers, 22 percent 
teacher aides, and 20 percent other staff. Nationally, composition 
was 51 percent teachers, 21 percent aides, and 24 percent others. 

Satisfaction among participants falls into the following distribution 
43 percent excellent, 52 percent good, 3 percent fair, and less than 
une percent poor. 
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Participants gained knowledge in an average of 3.4 areas as a con- 
sequeni e of the conference, compared to 4,8 nationally. 

Trainees would adopt an average of 3.7 new practices as a conse- 
quence of training, compared to 4,6 nationally. 

Use of Providers : 319 providers are catalogued in the file (national 
average 431 ) . Approximately 13 are used actively. RAP used third party 
providers primarily for on-site training that RAP is unable to provide, 
to arrange training internships with them "or the Head Start staff, for 
interpretation of policy and legal matters, for diagnostic and assessment 
services, and for materials not possessed by RAP. 

Transaction Analysis : 

Type Percentage National 



Facilitation 3 % 3 

Training - 2 

Technical Assistance 9 6 

Information 36 26 

Materials 52 63 



Analysis of transactions reveals that Los Angeles' workload compares 
similarly with the national average for facilitation, is higher for tech- 
nical assistance and information, and falls considerably below on ma- 
terials and training. RAP recorded 243 transactions; national average 
242. 

Provider : RAP is the provider in 87 percent of the transactions compared 
to 92 percent nationally. Other providers identified in transactions are 
ACYF []%), other RAPs, (255), SEA/LEA (2%), regional contractors (If.), 
resource providers (5%), and others {2%), 

Requestor : 71 percent of the transactions identify Head Start requestors; 
29 percent are non-Head Start, compared to national findings of 66 and 
34 percents, respectively. Otner requestors include resource providers 
(3?0, SEA/LEA (5%), other RAPs (92), regional contractors {1%) , ACYF- 
regional (3%), and others (82). 

Geographic Distribution : 

State Percent 

California 77 % 
Arizona 8 
Nevada 2 

Other 13 

Task Records : RAP records 67 task records; 56 nationally. 

Advisory Committee : One meeting was held and a second planned. The 
committee is composed of 16 members (compared to the national average 
of 15 members). All categories of membership are represented. 
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Col 1 aboration : Los Angeles RAP facilitated a collaborative agreement be- 
tween the California SEA and ACYF. The RAP and an SEA representative dis- 
cussed the implementation of the California SEA/Head Start agreement on a 
county-wide basis with Orange County programs. The RAP facilitated Head 
Start access to entitlement funds in Arizona by helping all six grantees 
in the state apply through one large grantee. RAP identified Head Start 
programs in California for the Special Education Resources Network; as 
a result, a Head Start program has been mate a demonstration site for 
preschool training. 

Task Force : RAP participated on three task forces: computer. COA/ 
curriculum, and PA26. 

Head Start Directors Meetin gs: RAP has attended four director's meet- 
ings covering all of the states in RAP 1 s service area. 

Head Start Telephone Inquiries : 4.0 average number of types of contacts, 
compared to 3.3 nationally. 

Satisfaction measures 3.3 on a four-point scale, 3.1 nationally. 

Problems are cited by 10 percent of the informants, 5 percent nation?* ly, 

Mainstreaming conferences were attended by 21 percent of the teachers and 
13 percent of the teacher aides, among the sampled grantees, compared to 
37 and 24 percents nationally. 

53 percent of the respondents identify training as the most valuable ser- 
vice that RAP offers. 

SEA Telephone Inquiries : 

Frequency of contact 3.0 (2.5 national index). 

Average number of types of contacts 4.7 (3.9 national index). 

Satisfaction 3.5 (3.4 national grade). 

OBSERVATIONS 

Three Cases Cited by RAP as Representative of Work ; 

RAP conducted twenty-one on-site T/TA visits to programs, a considerable 
increase over previous years. This has been possible because RAP made 
the site visits while in the field for other reasons (such as for train- 
ing conferences). The back to back training allowed RAP to compact T/TA 
activities and staff time while meeting program's requests for face-to- 
face assistance. 

Collaboration efforts v/1 th the California SEA culminated in a signed 
agreement between the ACYF Regional Office and the SEA. This is the 
first agreement that the SEA has entered into with any agency that is 
not another government agency. In Arizona RAP helped Head Start decide 
to apply for entitlement -unds under ?L 34-U2. "he application for 
funds will be submitted by all Arizona Head Starts through cne grantee, 
much like a school system, and RAP will help write the application. 
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RAP's approach to training conferences this year allowed for greater 

variety in sessions and more content. Training design and content were 

based on grantees' recommendations and needs, and sessions were carefully 

planned and implemented. RAP received positive feedback from the higher 

attendance figures as well as comments from participants. 
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THE PACIFIC RAP 

BACKGROUND 

Location: Castle Memorial Hall, U.E.S. 102, 

1776 University Avenue 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 

Telephone: (808) 948-8639 

Funding Sponsor: University of Hawaii 

Staff: Setsu Furuno, Director 

Vivian Halverson, Co-Director 

Shirley Salomon, Field Training Specialist 

Kim Walker, Training Support Specialist 

Grant/Contract History : Funded for its third year of operation, Hawaii 
RAP serves the Hawaii and Pacific grantees. Dr. Furuno participates in 
the UAF project at the university and has a history of HCEEP work. RAP 
has a close association with the BEH-funded Pacific Basin Consortium, 
an organization of SEAs, universities and colleges throughout the Pacific 

Funding Level : $169,965 (national average $128,691). Hawaii RAP has 
the highest budget among RAPs, due in part to travel demands; staff 
salary allocations are the highest among RAPs, as is travel. The over- 
head/fringe rate is the second highest. "Other" costs are average. 

Full -Time Equivalent Staff : 3.50 (national average, 3.31). Pacific 
RAP has an average FTE. 

FTE Salary : $21,638 (national average, $17,665). Salary levels are 
the second highest. 

REGIONAL SITUATION 

States served : Hawaii, Pacific Trust Territory, Commonwealth of the 
Northern Mariana Islands, and Guam -- a land area of 7,300 square miles, 
the smallest land area among RAPs, but spread over millions of square 
miles in the Pacific. 

Estimated Number of Head Start Handicapped Children : 195 (national 
average 2,791 ) . 

Number of Grantees : 12 (national average 72). 

ACYF System for Delive r y of Handicap Services : After an absence of a 
T/TA contractor, there is a new regionally funded T/TA provider serving 
the Pacific. 
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Most Valua ble Service Cited by Regional Office : On-site training and 
tecTuTical assistance. 

RAP OPERATIONS 

Top Four Task Priorities : 

Conduct needs assessments 

Conduct training conferences 

Provide services/materials to Head Start programs 

Facilitate collaboration 

Bottom Two Priorities : 

Establish provider file 
Assist with ACYF Annual Survey 

Needs Assessment Process : 100 percent of the assessments have been com- 
pleted (national average 92%). RAP ma^ls forms to directors in Hawaii, 
and gathers information on-site for t'.d Micronesian programs. Informa- 
tion is supplemented by telephone. The greatest needs expressed by Head 
Starts are IEPs, handicap plans, specific handicapping conditions, and 
activities for children. 

Training C onfere nces : 12 conferences. 

129 teachers and 72 teacher aides were 
trained; this represents 72 percent 
of the teachers ai*d 58 percent of the 
teacher aides in RAP's service area, 
compared to 32 and 16 percents na- 
tional ly. 

93 others were in attendance; 294 total 
trained . 

11 grantees attendee! ■ this represents 92 
percent of v ; -nntees, compared to 
the national average of 80 percent. 

Short-term Cop jnc e Evaluation: 

Composition consisted of 95 percent Head Start staff, compared to 96 
percent nationally and 3 percent non-Head Start, compared to 2 per- 
cent nationally. 

48 percent of the Head Start attendees were teachers, 29 percent 
teachers aides, and 19 percent other staff. Nationally, composi- 
' tion was 51 percent teachers, 21 percent aides, and 24 percent 
others . 
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Satisfaction among participants falls into the following dis- 
tribution: 49 percent excellent, 39 percent good, 6 percent fair, 
and 0 percent poor. 

Participants gained knowledge in an average of 4.3 areas as a con- 
sequence of the conference, compared to 4.8 nationally. 

Trainees would adopt an average of 5.1 new practices as a conse- 
quence of training, compared to 4.6 nationally. 

Use of Providers : 100 providers are catalogued in the file (national 
average 431). Approximately 10 are used actively. RAP vised third party 
providers primarily for direct services to children, direct services to 
parents, staff trajjvitig, and for on-site T/TA. 

Transaction Analysis: 



Type Percentage National 

Facilitation 3 % 2 % 

Training 2 2 

Technical Assistance 9 6 

Information 50 26 

Materials 36 63 



Analysis of transactions reveals that Pacific RAP has the highest per- 
centage of information transactions, and compares similarly on other types 
except materials, which is substantially lower. RAP recor 'ed 428 trans- 
actions; national average 242. 

Provider : RAP is the provider in 91 percent of the transactions com- 
pared to 92 percent nationally. Other providers identified in trans- 
actions are ACYF [2%) , SEA (1%), reqional contractors (1%)> resource 
providers (4$), and others (1%). 

Requestor : 31 percent of the transactions identify Head Start requestors; 
69 percent are non-Head Start, compared to national findings of 66 and 34 
percents, respectively. Other requestors include resource providers 
(24°0, SEA/LEA (17%), other RAPs (3%), regional contractors {6%), ACYF- 
regional (4%), ACYF-DC (IS), and others (143). 

Geographic Distribution : 



State 


Percent 


Hawai i 


55 % 


Pacific Trust Territory 


16 


Guam 


6 


Commonwealth of the 




Northern Mariana Islands 


3 


American Samoa 


3 


Other 


16 
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Task Records : RAP records 83 task records; 56 nationally. 

Advisory Committee : One advisory committee meeting was held for each 
of two separate committees, for Hawaii and Micronesia. The committees 
are composed of 13 and 14 members, respectively (compared to a national 
average of 15 members). All categories of members are represented. 

Collaboration : Pacific RAP facilitated collaborative agreements in 
Palau and the Marshall Islands. The RAP also facilitated agreements 
for screening services between Head Start and Public Health Departments 
in the Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands, Marshall Islands 
and Guam. When a medical agency in Poiape received federal funds to 
serve Micronesia, RAP was asked to train medical officers, Head Start 
directors and handicap coordinators on health screening techniques for 
handicaps . 

Task Force : Pacific RAP participated on two task forces: speech and 



Head Start Directors Meetings : RAP attended a total of six meetings, 
covering each of their service areas. 

Head Start Telephone Inquiries : 6.3 average number of types of contacts, 
compared to 3.8 nationally. 

Satisfaction measures 3.6 on a four-point scale, 3.1 nationally. 

Problems are cited by 0 percent of the informants, 5 percent nationally. 

Mainstreaming conferences were attended by 77 percent of the teachers 
and 69 percent of the teacher aides among the sampled grantees, compared 
to 37 and 24 percents nationally. 

64 percent of the respondents identify training as the most valuable 
service that RAP offers. 

SE A Telephone Inquiries : 

Frequency of contact 3.0 (2.5 national index). 

Average number of types of contacts 2.7 (3.9 national index). 

Satisfaction 2.8 (3.4 national grade). 



OBSERVATIONS 

Three Cases Cited by R A P as Representative of Work : 

RAP has been instrumental in the development of written handicap plans 
at all of the 12 Pacific grantees. The RAP helped delineate staff roles 
and responsibilities in recruitment, explore how to get resources, and 
detrrmine timelines. After the plans were written, RAP met with every 
potential assessment and diagnosis resource in the grantees' communi- 
ties, worked out a referral process which Head Start personnel could 
rely on, and linked the appropriate Head Start and resource people to- 
gether. 
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By the end of the year every child in Micronesian Head Start programs 
will have had a health and handicap screening. At RAP 1 s urging grant- 
ees have acknowledged the need to make one person at each program re- 
sponsible for its handicap effort. Primarily as a result of RAP's efforts, 
programs have hired handicap coordinators with PA 26 funds or have added 
the handicap coordinator's responsibilities to those of the education 
or health coordinator. 

RAP sponsored a training conference for all Hawaiian grantees on team 
development. The session covered the case conference process, the roles 
of team members and the integration of components. Grantees are able 
to request follow-up TA from RAP or to arrange their own. RAP collabor- 
ated with the UAF and the School of Public Health to provide some of 
this training. 
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PORTLAND STATE UNIVERSITY RAP 



BACKGROUND 

Location; Portland State University 

P.O. Box 1491 
Portland, Oregon, 97207 

Telephone: (503) 229-4815 

Funding Sponsor: Portland State University 

Staff: Carillon Olmsted, Director 

Mary Perkins, Coordinator 

Grant/Contract History : RAP is sponsored by Portland State University, 
Division of Continuing Education for the first time in the 1980-81 pro- 
gram year. Also housed at the PSU Division of Continuing Education is 
the Region X STATO, providing training and technical assistance to Head 
Start grantees in Oregon. The RAP director also directs the STATO con- 
tract. Subcontracted to RAP is the Crippled Children's Division, Univer- 
sity of Oregon Health Services Division. 

Funding Level : $118,715 (national average $128,691). The salary line 
item is the lowest of all RAPs, but the overhead rate is the second 
highest. Overall budget ranks twelfth. 

Full-Time Equivalent Staff : 1.90 (national average, 3.31). FTE is con- 
siderably lower than the national average, and is the second lowest FTE. 

FTE Sal ary : $17,554 (national average, $17,665). FTE salary is on a par 
with the national average, and ranks seventh. 

REGIONAL SITUATION 

States Served : Idaho, Oregon, Washington — 249,000 square miles, the 
sixth 1 argest service area. 

Estimated Number of Head Start Handicapped Children : 1 ,208 (national 
average 2,791 ) . 

Number of Grantees : 51 (national average 72). 

ACYF System for Delivery o f Handicap Services : There are three State 
Training Offices (STATOs) with general T/TA responsibilities including 
handicap services, but no specific dollar or person day assignments are 
made for handicap services. 
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Most Valuable Service Cited by Regional Office : RAP is the single focal 
point in the region for grantees to cal 1 for referral s and consultation 
on handicap matters. 

RAP OPERATIONS 

Top Four Task Priorities : 

Conduct training conferences 

Provide services/materials to Head Start programs 

Facilitate collaboration 

Establish provider file 

Bottom Two Priorities : 

Participate on RAP task forces 
Assist with ACYF Annual Survey 

Needs Assessment Process : 100 percent of the assessments have been com- 
pleted (national average 92%). RAP uses the regional system for needs 
assessment developed by the STATO Offices. Information is collected by 
the STATOs and returned to RAP. The greatest needs identified by Head 
Starts are information on health impairments, learning disabilities, 
emotional disturbance, IEPs, and working with families. 

Training Conferences : 7 conferences. 

114 teachers and 80 teacher aides were 
trained; this represents 26 percent 
of the teachers and 37 percent of the 
teacher aides, in RAP's service area, 
compared to 32 and 16 percents na- 
tionally. 

82 others v.-ere in attendance; total 
trained, 276. 

42 grantees attended; this represents 
82 percent of all grantees, compared 
to the national average of 80 percent. 

Short-term Conference Evaluation : 

Composition consisted of 100 percent Head Start staff, compared 
to 96 percent nationally, and 0 percent non-Head Start staff com- 
pared to 2 percent nationally. 

50 percent of the Head Start attendees were teachers, 24 percent 
teacher aides, and 26 percent other staff. Nationally composition 
was 51 percent teachers, 21 percent aides, and 24 percent others. 

Satisfaction among participants falls into the following distribu- 
tion; 39 percent excellent, 55 percent good, 3 percent fair, and 
2 percent poor. 
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Participants gained knowledge in an average of 4.8 areas as a con- 
sequence of the conference, compared to 4.8 nationally. 

Trainees would adopt an average of 5.1 new practices as a conse- 
quence of training, compared to 4.6 nationally. 

Use of Providers : 50 providers are catalogued in the file (nationa* aver- 
age 431 ) . Approximately 20 are used actively. RAP used third party pro- 
viders primarily for conference presentations and for specific handicap- 
ping conditions. 

Transaction Analysis : 

Type Percentage National 



Facil i tatlon 


O CI 

0 m 


3 


Training 


10 


2 


Technical Assistance 


8 


6 


Information 


49 


2<i 


Material s 


30 


63 



Analysis of transactions reveals a workload whose distribution compares 
similarly with national averages for facilitation and technical assist- 
ance is the second highest for training and information, and the lowest 
for materials. RAP recorded 39 transactions; national average 242. 

Provider : RAP is the provider in 85 percent of the transactions compared 
to 92 percent nationally. Other providers identified in transactions 
are ACYF (2%), resource providers (10%), and other RAPs (2%). 



Requestor : 90 percent of the transactions identify Head Start request- 
ors; 10 percent are non-Head Start, compared to national findings of 66 
and 34 percents, respectively. Other requestors include resource pro- 
viders {5%), regional contractors {2%), and other RAPs (2%). 



Geographic Distribution : 

State Percent 

Idaho 18 % 

Oregon 38 

Washington 41 

Other 3 



Task Records : RAP records 30 task records; 56 nationally. 

Advisory Co mmi ttee : RAP has convened one advisory committee meeting 
and a second is planned. The committee is composed of nine members 
(compared to the national average of 15 members). All categories of 
members are represented. 
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Col 1 aboration : Portland State University RAP helped write an agreement 
between the Head Start Directors Association and SSI in Oregon, in its 
collaboration efforts with the National Interagency Task Force or Improv- 
ing Services to Preschool Handicapped Children, RAP paid transportation 
costs for three Region X sp< cial projects to meet and write a summative 
report on their collaborative efforts over the past two years. 

Task Force : PSU RAP was a member of one task force: CDA/curriculum. 

Head Start Directors Meeti ngs; RAP attended three director's meetings, 
covering each of the states in its service area, plus two regional di- 
rector's meetings. 

Head Start Telephone Inquiries : 6.3 average number of types of contacts, 
compared to 3.8 nationally. 

Satisfaction measures 3.6 on a four-point scale, 3.1 nationally. 

Problems are cited by 3 percent of the informants, 5 percent nationally. 

Mainstreaming conferences were attended by 42 percent of the teachers 
and 19 percent of the teacher aides among the sampled grantees, compared 
to 37 and 24 percents nationally. 

63 percent of the respondents identify training as the most valuable 
service that RAP offers. 

SEA Telephone Inquiries : 

Frequency of contact 1.0 (2.5 national index). 

Average number of types of contacts 2.0 (3.9 national index). 

Satisfaction 3,0 (3.4 national grade). 

OBSERVATIONS 

Three C ses Ctied by RAP as Representative of Work : 

The Oregon SEA/Head Start agreement represented a major accomplishment 
for PSU RAP in its first year. After ?. December meeting between RAP, 
the UAF's Interagency Collaboration Project and the SEA, a draft was 
written by the UAF and reviewed by all parties. Negotiations resulted 
in a second draft. RAP cleared changes in the second draft with ACYF 
Region X end the final draft was sent to ACYF and DOE for signature in 
June . 
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RAP sponsored a two-day workshop for education, mental health and health 
personnel on screening young children for handicaps. Topics included 
setting up screening clinics, referral and follow-up procedures, -noos- 
ing a screening tool, and developing Interagency cooperati n. 

During a canvass call to a Washington state qrantee, RAP discovered they 
had no Well-Child, Women/Infants/Chi ldren (WIC) or Child Find services, 
nor did they have a method for identifying handicapped children, D AP 
connected the Head Start with EPSPT and discussed potential linkages 
with public schools. 
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ALAliKA RAP 



BACKGROUND 



Location: 1345 W. 9th Avenue, Suite 202 

Anchorage, Alaska 99501 

Telephone: (907) 274-1665 

Funding Sponsor: Laster Sea' 1 Society 

Staff: Marion Bowles, Director 

SWon Lattery, Coordinator 

Sharon Fortier, Resource "pucidl 1st 

Gr ant/ Co ntract History : fhe Easter "eal Society of Alas,-.. s r >. the 
RA, 1 , T 'ne Alaska RAP was funded to pro.-'di! RAP services to six 1 Mi L) pro- 
grams in Alaska for nine months. The lo tar Seal Society also operates 
a ! oy lending library fundti by the Alaska Department of HeaUh and Social 
Serv ices and receive-; fundi r." Fv -n the State Education Agen< j for an Early 
Childhood Coordination Projec 

Funding Level : $107,468 O ptional -verage, $128,691 ) . Overall budget 
is the lowest among R.'>°s, reflected in lower line items in every cote- 
gory except "other" cos''s, which are above the national average. 

Full -Time .iquivalei t Stat " . 2.0 (national avenge, 3,31). "his RAP 
lias" the third lowest PTE. 

FTE m Salary; $26,051 (n^.ional average $ii ,665, The exceptional \ y high 
FfE salary level reflects the • tronomical cost of living in Alaska, and 
i anks as the highest FTE salary ^1 \.\\. 



REGIONAL SITUATION 

State Served: Alaska — ''°6,C00 s ,->>'<? nilus, the largest geograpnic 
area served by a '^P. 

Estimated Number- of Head , ■. \rt liandi capped Child ren: 79 (national aver- 
se 2,791)". 

Nuii;ber of Grantees: J (i. ' °al uve; i -e 72). 

ACYF '/£jt«m t r Of i ivery vf • ! ' i cajj_ .< /ice'. Region / supports th^ee 
'jtdTe" . ra inTiig T'f r'T , 7" " •./asi: •• " «>'. ' Or." ifn ind :^aho w 'th general i'/TA 
p iponsibil Hi ?s incluo ng v '.ir>:: , ► , vic.:s, 5 :t no speci' c d'llar or 
person-da*' . 1- H.:dtio i • * ; i ' • n . 1 1 1 v imported T/T " is r a i 1 a b » » * to 

Aiaskan granu^.;;,. 
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Most Valuable Service Cit ed by Regional Office : RAP is the single focal 
"point in the region for grantees to call for referrals and consultation 
on handicap matters. 

RAP OPERATIONS 

Top Four Task Priorities ; 

Conduct training conferences 

Provide services/materials to Head Start programs 

Condurt needs assessments 

Maintain record Keeping system 

Bottom Two P r iorities : 

Facilitate collaboration 
Assist with ACYF Annual Survey 

Needs Assessment Process : '00 percent of the assessment? Have been com- 
pleted (national average 92%). RAP informally calls e;ch grantee on a 
more than monthly basis to gather needs assessment information. The 
greatest needs are for speech and language training, and behavior manage- 
ment. 

Training Conferen ces: 13 conferences. 



Short-term Conference Evaluatio n : 

Composition consisted of 66 percent "'"ad Start staff, compared 

to 96 percent nationally, 34 percent nun-Head Start staff, compared 

to 2 percent national ly. 

28 percent of the Head St?rt attendee:, were teachers, 21 percent 
teacher aides, and 17 percuf.t other staff. Nationally composition 
was 51 percent teachers, 21 peice^': aides, and 24 percent fliers. 

Satisfaction among par icir^ts falls into the fol lowing iistributic 
59 percent excellent, 38 percent' nood, 0 percent fair, and 0 percent 
poor. 



30 



teachers and 39 teacher aides were train 
ed; this represents 81 percent of the 
teachers and 87 percent of the teacher 
aides in RAP 1 s service area, compared to 
32 and 16 percents nationally. 



43 



others were in attendance; total train- 
ed, 112. 

grantees, this rti »^sents 100 percent of 
all grantee:., compart'.! to the national 
average of 80 percent. 
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Participants gained knowledge in an average of 5.1 areas as a con- 
sequence of the conference, compared to 4.8 nationally. 

Trainees would adopt an average of 4.3 new practices as a conse- 
quence of training, compared to 4.6 nationally. 

Use of Providers ; 254 providers are catalogued in the file (national 
average 431). Approximately 24 are used actively. RAP used third party 
providers primarily for workshop presentations, on-site T/TA, and for 
special problems with specific children. 

Transaction Analysis ; 

Type Percentage Nationa l 

Facilitation 1 % 01 



Training - 2 

Technical Assistance 5 6 

Information 27 26 

Materials 61 63 

Analysis of transactions reveals that Alaska RAP conpares similarly to 
the national averages except for training, where there is a lack of 
transactions. RAP recorded 210 transactions; national average 242. 

Provider : RAP is the provider in 96 percent of the transactions compared 
to 92 percent nationally. Other providers identified in transactions are 
regional contractors (1%), resource providers (2%), other RAPs (155). 

Requestor ; 25 percent of the transactions identify Head Start requestors; 
75 percent are non-Head Start, compared to national findings of 66 and 34 
percents, respectively. Other requestors include resource providers (13%) , 
SEA/LEA (20%), other RAPs (33), ACYF-regional (1%), ACYF-DC (1%), regional 
contractors (12), and others (35%). 

Geographic Distribution : 

State Percent 

Alaska 73 % 

Other 27 

Task Records: RAP records 48 task records; 56 nationally. 

Advisory Committee : RAP has convened two advisory committee meetings. 
The committee is composed of 17 members (compared to the national aver- 
age of 15 members). All categories of membership are represented. 
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Col 1 aboration : Alaska RAP offered joint training to school district and 
Head Start personnel at three sites. RAP assisted LEAs recruit staff. 
The Alaska RAP is a job training and placement source for mentally re- 
tarded and multiply handicapped adults. The Employment and Training 
Center of Alaska refers trainers to the RAP. 

Task Forc e: Alaska RAP participated on one task force and served as its 
chairperson: speech. 

Head Start Directors Meeting s: Alaska RAP attended two director's meet- 
ings in Alaska. 

Head Start Telephone Inquiries : 8.3 average number of types of contacts, 
compared to 3.8 nationally. 

Satisfaction measures 3.7 on a four-point scale, 3.1 nationally. 

Problems are cited by 33 percent of the informants, 5 percent nationally. 

Mainstreaming conferences were attended by 55 percent of the teachers and 
61 percent of the teacher aides among the sampled grantees, compared to 
37 percent and 24 percents nationally. 

33 percent of the respondents identify training as the most valuable 
service that RAP offers. 

SEA Telephone Inquiries : 

Frequency of contact 3.0 (2.5 national index). 

Average number of types of contacts 3.0 (3.9 national index). 

Satisfaction 4.0 (3.4 national grade). 

OBSERVATIONS 

Three Cases Cited by RAP as Representative of Work : 

Head Start and school district personnel in Fairbanks received credit 
for their 45 hours of CDA training from RAP. This is the first time 
CDA credit has been offered for a special education workshop. RAP ex- 
pects to replicate the training throughout the state. 

Cited as representative of its accomplishments is RAP's on-site train- 
ing and technical assistance effort. Grantees' unique needs have re- 
quired that RAP's approach and delivery be highly individualized in aach 
case. 

RAP serves as an on-the-job training site for handicapped adults placed 
by the Employment Training Center of Alaska. A total of seven multiply 
handicapped adults have worked at the RAP, one of whom remained as a 
permanent employee drawing a salary from RAP and matching state funds. 



III. BUDGET AND STAFFING 



The 1980-81 program budge for the Resource Access Projects totaled $1,930,367, 
a rise of 20.7 percent over the previous year. The budget supported 15 pro- 
jects, each with funding increases, two new contractors replacing two funded 
during previous terms, and a revitalized information manageri, nt system. 

Table 1 shows the RAP budget during the first five years of the program. 
The annual increase sustained the original 13 projects and added two new 
members serving Alaska, Hawaii and the Pacific. New initiatives include the 
introduction of a computerized record keeping system, collaboration with 
agencies serving handicapped children, and a greatly expanded training effort 
in which annually approximately 11,000 Head Start staff, primarily teachers, 
receive a thorough orientation to the concepts of mainstreaming young handi- 
capped children. 

Between FY '77 and FY '78, Mississippi and Alaska RAPs were addpd and the RAP 
serving IMPD Head Start programs was terminated. The FY ' 78 budget enlarged 
travel which was substantially underfunded in the first year. A new pro- 
gram initiative that of promoting formal collaborative agreements between 
State Education Agencies and Head Start programs -- was introduced in the 
scope of work in FY '78. 

In FY ' 79 the total budget rose by 38.6 percent o^er FY ' 78 . The network was 
expanded to its present size to include a RAP located in Hawaii to serve 
Head Start grantees in the Pacific. Two new initiatives were introduced; 
a massive training effort to orient one-third of the Head Start teachers to 
the concepts of mainstreaming children with handicaps, and a computerized 
management and information system was piloted at several P APs. The FY '79 
budget supported more full-time project staff permitting greater indepen- 
dence from other of the sponsoring agencies' grants. 

The FY'80 total budget increased 9.7 percent. The computerized management 
and information system was expanded to all continental RAPs; salaries in- 
creased at the expense of lower full -time equivalent staff; travel rose 
commensurate with inflation, but other costs decreased (Other costs include 
all remaining out-of-pocket costs). 
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Table 1 

RAP Project Budgets 
FY '77.P1 



Line Items 


FY '77 


FY 1 78 


FY'79 


FY'80 


FY' 81 


Salaries 


$ 460,257 $ 


557,592 5 


729,461 


$ 741,386 


$ 845,854 


Travel 


74,386 


120,656 


172,204 


185,236 


247,689 


Computer 


N/A 


N/A 


44,322 


119,529 


138,100 


Othe^ Costs 


198,254 


127,748 


237,359 


229,117 


234,188 


Overhead 
& Fringe 


144,994 


245,711 


274,186 


323,852 


464,536 



Total Budget * 877,891 1 ,051 ,707 457, 732 1 , 599 , 1 20 1 ,930,367 
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Table 2 presents the total 198C-1981 program budget for each project with 
selected line items for salaries, travel, computer related costs, other costs, 
overhead and fringe. This year an outstanding rise in costs occurred among 
indirect charges; 42.5 percent of all new monies ^ere allocated to fringe, 
overhead and fees. Two new sponsors, with higher fringe and overhead rates, 
account in part for the rise. But among long-s '..jrdinq contractors, too, these 
costs have changed based on sponsors' increased costs (e.g., 
higher fuel and rent rates. As a consequence :he effective overall increase 
in the individual project budgets is diminished. Total salaries saw the next 
largest increase of $104,468 or 31.5 percent of all new budget funds. For the 
most part tne increase went toward cost of living supplements, rather than in- 
creased numbers of staff. The average salary of $15,690 in the previous year 
rose 12.6 percent to $17,665 while the average compliment of staff per project 
rose less than the equivalent of .2 of a person. 

Within some individual project budgets, line items decreased. Salary costs 
of the two new contractors are substantially below their oredecessors' . New 
England saw a minimal decrease in travel; other costs were less at seven of 
the projects — New England, Region III, Nashville, Region VII, Denver, 
Pacific, and Alaska. 

The "Typical" RAP 

The demands placed upon RAP budgets vary with each RAP's service area. Table 
3 presents some of the key dimensions to which RAP projects respond, namely, 
the number of Head Start programs, the number of handicapped children within 
the programs, the square miles circumscribed within the catchment area, full- 
, time equivalent staff, the ratio of staff per Head Start program, and the 
ratio of staff per handicapped child. 

The two right-hand columns of the table tell the elative strain or facility 
that RAP projects face in delivering service to grantees and to handicapped 
children. On the average, each RAP staff must serve 23 grantees. Missis- 
sippi, Hawaii and Alaska have a clear advantage over the others with respect 
to the number of grantees to serve. Portage, Region VII and Los 
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$ 17,820 
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Table 3 

Characteristics of Individual RAP Service Areas 
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Angales also have relatively low staff to grantee ratios. On the high end, 
Texas Tech is severely taxed; each staff member serves 46 grantees. Region 
III also carries a heavier burden than others with each staff serving 35 
grantees. Denver, Nashville and NYU also serve 30 or more grantees per RAP 
staff member. The ratio of RAP staff per handicapped child illustrates the 
burdens on RAP staff where grantees serve large numbers of children. With 
an average of 562 handicapped children for each RAP staff member, NYU, Texas 
Tech and Region III RAPs have the heaviest load, double and triple the aver- 
age ratio. Geographic distance compounds the situation for the Texas Tech 
RAP. 
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Despite the extremes of distance and numbers of grantees, one can construct 
a typical budget and service area drawn up from a composite of means. The 
typical RAP serves 74 Head Start programs that enroll 2,791 handicapped chil- 
dren in a catchment serving four states. The hypothetical RAP has a budget 
of $128,691 distributed as follows: 



Direct Salaries $ 56,390 

Fringe Benefits, at 18.53 of Direct Salaries 10,481 

Overhead at 36.3% of Direct Salaries 20,488 

Travel 16,513 

Computer 9,207 

Other Costs 

Materials/Equipment Supplies 
Conference Costs $ 3,655 

Reproduction/Printing 1,655 

Space Rental , 863 

Communications 3,982 

Consultants, Contracted Services 5,457 

15,612 
$128,691 



The salary line for this hypothetical RAP would support 3.31 FTE personnel; 
one of these would be a full-time coordinator and one would be a full-time 
secretary or administrative assistant. A part-time person is apt to direct 
the project and the remaining staff would be resource specialists. All pro- 
fessional staff would very likely have formal schooling in special education 
and experience as a trainer or with Head Start, or both. The average FTE 
salary for the staff is $17,065. 

Not all RAPs base their overhead calculations on direct salaries; indeed a 
variety of formulae appear in cost proposals. For comparative purposes, we 
use overhead as a percentage of total direct salary as the base, reflecting 
widespread contract practice and federal agency convention. This also per- 
mits the use of a single multiplier for both overhead and fringe; for our 
hypothetical RAP, the multiplier is 58 percent. 
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Travel costs for the typical RAP would be split among in-region staff and 
consultant travel, costs of attending national RAP meetings, and costs to 
assemble and convene advisory committees. Communication costs incorporate 
both telephone and postage. Materials, equipment, and supplies include re- 
source 1 ibrary material s, rental of office machinery, office supplies and 
expenses related to conducting conferences. Reproduction and printing ap- 
ply to distributed media -- brochures, films, slide presentation, pamphlets, 
and duplication of documents. Consultants. and contracted services Include 
workshop presenters, custodial care and graphics. Table 4 below compares 
costs for the "typical" RAP from FY 1 77 to FY 1 81 . 

Table 4 

Comparison of Average Total RAP Budgets and Selected Line Items 

FY'77 - FY' 81 

BUDGET 



ITEMS 


FY' 77 


FY '78 


FY' 79 


FY'PO 


FY 1 81 


Total Budget $ 


67,530 $ 


75,122 


$ 97,169 


$ 106,608 


$ 128,691 


Salaries Item 
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43,630 
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16,513 
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a 
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15 ,612 


Computer Costs 
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9,207 
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30,969 
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2.97 
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13,640 


14,634 


15,691 


17,665 


a 

Fringes treated as other 


costs for 


1976-77 









Donated personnel deducted from FTE totals 



Total Budgets 

Individual project budgets increased an average of 20.7 percent over last 
year. They ranged from a low of $107,468 in Alaska to $169,965 at the 
Pacific RAP. The new money went for indirect costs, cost of living raises 
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and minor increases in travel to keep current with the general rise in travel 
costs. Region III RAP, with the lowest budget last year, realized the most 
significant overall increase of $51,600. 

Indirect Costs 

Indirect costs, i.e., charges for fringe and overhead totaled $464,536, an 
increase of 43 percent over last year. Allocations for indirect costs aver- 
age $30,969 per project, with a broad range from a low of $14,448 at Portage 
to a high of $51,262 at NYU . The standardized computation for indirect costs 
this year is 58 percent of salaries, up from 44 percent the previous year. 
Actual RAP rates range from 22 to 118 percent of salaries. 

Fringe benefits have not been a major source of variation in indirect costs; 
rates are fairly stable across projects -- usually between 18 and 22 percent 
of salaries. Overhead rates and fees are the costs that contribute to the 
variation in indirect costs. The most conspicuous change in indirect costs 
is seen at the new contractors, in Denver and Portland. Both university 
sponsors have high i uh'rect costs and they replaced contractors with low or 
moderate overhead rates. Some of the former contractors also altered their 
calculations for indirect costs. Portage proposed no overhead cost at all 
this year; Alaska added an additional fee of five percent on all contract 
costs, and Los Angeles' overhead rate was increased from 13.6 to 21 percent 
of direct costs by shifting rental for space from a line item into indirect 
charges . 

NYU consistently has had high allocations for overbad and fringe. Costs at 
Portland State and the University of Denver rank behind NYU. At these three 
RAPs, FTE staff is limitea oy the nign indirect costs. 

Salary and Staff 

Salaries total 5845,854, about half of all contract costs. As mentioned 
previously, the increases in the salary line item boosted salaries rather 
than supporting new staff. The average RAP salary line of 556,390 increased 
31.5 percent over the previous year. The cudgets for staff range from a low 
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of $33,352 at Portland State University to $75,734 at the Pacific RAP. The 
most notable changes over the past year occurred at Region III and at the 
two new RAPs where salaries are lower than the previous contractors. 

Region III RAP realized staffing increases of more than $20,000 over the 
previous year. The increase permits more staff to service a region with 
many Head Start programs and supplements the lower funding of the previous 
year. Both new contractors in Denver and Portland have staffing budgets 
substantially reduced from their predecessors, by more than 21 and 27 per- 
cents, respectively. Portland State RAP subcontracts $10,000 for consult- 
ants to provide training at conferences and on-site; this subcontract brings 
staffing more in line with other RAP contractors, but tne University of Denver 
is very short on stuff to serve a region of its size. 

The network saw a minor increase in FTE staff from 47.3 to 49.6, an average 
of 3.31 per RAP. Only Portland, Alaska and Denver have a FTE staff of two 
or fewer persons. The former two contractors draw heavily on the supple- 
mentary services of consultants, but Denver has a staff of 1.95 FTE for all 
work. Typically, RAPs with the highest indirect rates (Denver, Portland, 
and NYU) have the lowest FTE staff, Conversely, Portage and Illinois have 
low indirect costs and relatively high FTE staff. 

Another component of staff composition is the salary scale in effect at a 
given RAP. This is measured by dividing total salary costs by the FTE total 
(deducting from that total the contribution of any personnel whose time is 
donated). Salaries average $17,665 per staff, an increase of 12.6 percent 
over last year. Salaries are lowest in Illinois, Portage, Mississippi and 
Nashville. Only Portage experienced a decrease in salary scale. RAPs in 
major metropolitan areas tend to have higher scales, along with Alaska and 
Hawaii where salaries reflect the high cost of living. 

Travel 

The total avocation for travel was $247 ,689, averaging SI 6,51 3 per RAP. 
These costs rose 19 percent over the previous year due to the escalation 
in costs of energy related industries. 
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There is a rough correlation between travel expenses and the geographic size 
of regions. RAPs with the smallest areas to serve Mew England, New York, 
Mississippi have the lowest allocations for travel. Those with larger 
areas, like Texas Tech, Denver and Hawaii have commensurate budgets. Excep- 
tions are Los Angeles, Alaska and Portland, all with small travel lines 
relative to thei> geographic areas. 

Mew England and Denver reduced their travel budgets; all others saw increases, 
particularly Portage and Pacific RAPs. 

Other Direct Costs 

Other direct costs include all remaining out-of-pocket charges (exclusive of 
computer expenses), for communications (telephone and postage), equipment, 
supplies, printing and reproduction, materials, consultants, contracted ser- 
vices (design work, custodial services, bookkeeping, etc.), and space rental. 
Costs for these items vary at each RAP as do the amounts allocated for them. 

The total program allocation for other costs is $234,138, $5,071 more than 
last year. Each project receives an average of SI 5 ,61 £ for these expenses. 
Most costs approximate those of the previous year. Exceptions are that con- 
sultant costs and printing have increased, while telephone expenses have 
decreased. 

RAPs vary widely in their budgeting practices for these items. Six budgets 
identify costs for space and nine do not. Some identify postage costs, and 
others do not. Alaska and Portland have large allocations for consultants, 
$1 5,328 and 314,543 respectively, while Region VII allocates 5900 for con- 
sultants. Denver budgets SI ,200 for telephone; Nashville budgets 36,600. 
Six contractors include a sum for computer repairs, others include nothing. 
Only five budgets identify costs for purchase of library materials. 

As inight be expected, total individual ^project allocations for other costs 
vary considerably, ranging from 35, 33<G in Denver to 323,333 at Portland 
State. However, most fall between 313,000 and 513,000. "ne variations in 
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other costs may result as much from funding limitations as from major dif- 
ferences in program strategy or catchment area. Estimates of other direct 
costs are frequently tailored to available funds; variations in staffing 
structures and overhead rates, among other things, may severely restrict the 
scope of available choices. 

Computer Costs 

Allocations for 13 RAPs designated to have computers amounted to $138,100 
or $10,600 for each. Here too, costs have increased because Region III RAP 
was added to the computerized network. 



IV. PERFORMANCE 



RAP contractors must complete identical tasks. They do this with varying 
chough comparable budgets (see Chapter III) and, if they are to be success- 
ful, must adapt to the diverse demands and characteristics of their catchmer 1- 
areas. These characteristics, which may differ within and between RAPs, in- 
clude the terrain of the region, the number and size of grantees, the region- 
al and local practices affecting handicapped children, funding levels of 
grantees, Head Start staff capabilities, philosophical approach to the RAP 
mandate projected by its sponsoring agency, and a myriad of other factors. 
How then does one measure the performance of RAP projects? When viewed with- 
in the strict contractual interpretation, it would appear that all RAPs func- 
tion identically. Yet, considering the contrasting demands of RAPs 1 diverse 
situation^,, they would appear radically different. Can the RAP that serves 
children in the Belauan Islands of Micronesia look and operate anything like 
the RAP based in New York City, or Portage, Wisconsin, or Jackson, Missis- 
sippi? 

The evaluation design must consider the differences and the likenesses and 
judge outcomes with uniform measures. Structured contract tasks and guid- 
ance issued by the National Office help to construct a framework. Each RAP 
must perform the following tasks: 

t Provide service and materials to Head Start grantees 
t Sponsor state training conferences ^focused on the ACYF 
manuals on handicapping conditions - , or sequentially ap- 
propriate content 

• Facilitate collaboration between Head Start grantees 
and public agencies and programs for preschool handi- 
capped children 

• Assist Head Start grantees in developing/updating an 
assessments of needs 

• Implement a recora :eping system 

• Establish/update a file on resource providers 

• Attend one Head Start Association meeting 

• Establish and convene Advisory Committee 
t Attend national RAP meetings 

• Participate on RAP Task Forces 

t Assist -Head Start programs with the Annual Survey 
of Handicapped Children in Head Start 
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Directions from the National Office stress certain casks above others. These 
relative emphases have guided the evaluation design to fix impact measures 
on RAP mainstreaming conferences, services to Head Start grantees, and col- 
laborative activities with State Education agencies. 

In the subsections of this chapter, through a descriptive analysis, we treat 
the performance of RAP projects on each contract task using data gathered 
from the RAP sites. In Section V, impact data are presented on the perform- 
ance of RAP projects as perceived by their primary clientele, the Head Start 
programs, and secondarily, State Education Agency personnel. 

Task Priorities 

The scope of work for the RAP contracts places no importance on one task over 
another. Nor has verbal guidance from ACYF precluded interpretation and 
adaptation of tasks by RAP projects. In fact, one of the strengths of the 
program design is the flexibility given to RAPs to adapt uniform tasks to 
the idiocyncracies of their regions and to the capabilities of their staffs. 

To establish task priorities the evaluator separately asked the ACYF Program 
Officer and the RAP project staffs to rank the eleven RAP tasks. The simple 
exercise benefits the evaluation in several ways. Since the evaluators do 
not determine which tasks take precedence over others, the exercise allows 
ACYF to weight tasks. The collective rankings of RAPs determines whether 
national RAP priorities have been communicated to contractors. Rankings of 
individual RAP projects reveal differences in project strategies. Compara- 
tive rankings with previous years show whether project emphasis shifts or 
remains the same. 

Table 5 , RAP Tasks in Order of Priority, presents the rankings for each RAP 
project. No two RAPs order tasks identically. All but New England and 
Portland RAPs agree on the top three priorities, although in differing or- 
ders. There is also consensus on the anchor task; all but Chapel Hill rank 
it 1 a i c . 
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Divergent weighting is most apparent for the record keeping task. Some older 
RAPs have made concerted efforts to revamp their record keeping systems, and 
for one new RAP, priority was given to setting up the system. There is also 
some disparity about the relative importance of the task to establish and 
assess files of resource providers; some RAPs rank it as high as fourth while 
others rank it ninth or tenth. The importance of Head Start Directors meet- 
ings is apparent at the Region VJI and the University of Denver RAPs; others 
give the task a lower priority. Most RAPs rank the ccl laborative task fourth 
or higher, but the Region VII and Alaska RAPs, rank it second to last. 

When numerical scores are assigned to tasks -- first priority receives a score 
of one and so forth, so thit low scores indicate top priorities and vice 
versa -- a profile of the coll n ctive projects emerges. 

PAP TASK PRIORITY PROFILE 



Rank 


Task 


Average Score 


1 


Provide service to Head Start. 


1.5 


2 


Conduct conferences 


2.1 


3 


Conduct needs assessments 


2.6 


4 


Facilitate collaboration 


5.0 


5 


Expand provider file 


6.5 


6 


Attend Head Start Directors meeting 


6.6 


7 


Attend RAP meetings 


7.1 


8 


Record keeping 


7.6 


9 


Convene Advisory Committee 


7.9 


10 


Participate on RAP Task Forces 


8.0 


11 


Assist with the Annual Survey 


10.9 



Over four years the network profile surfaces the same four tasks in top posi- 
tions, the same two tasks in final ^ce, and other tasks shift within the 
middle positions. Service to Head Start programs has always been the first 
priority. Collaboration has progressively slipped to fourth place. Since 
the previous year, the task:, to establish resource provider files and attend 
Head Start directors meetings have moved up as the record keeping task drop- 
ped in importance, with the temporary loss of the computer. All other tasks 
are ranked identical ly to last year. 
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The ACYF Program Officer for the RAP program also ranked the tasks, beginning 
with the most important. There is very close agreement with the results of 
the RAP projects, as the chart which follows shows: 



Priorit y ACYF Rank Order RAP Profile 

1 Needs assessments Services to Head Start 

2 Services to Head Start Training conferences 

3 Training conferences Needs assessments 

4 Coll aboration Collaboration 

5 Resource file Resource file 

6 Record keeping Head Start Directors 

meeting 

7 RAP meetings RAP meetings 

8 Task Force Record keeping 

9 Advisory Committee Advisory Committee 

10 Head Start Directors Task Force 

meeting 

11 Annual Survey Annual Survey 



Allocation of Time 

As a test for reliability of the rank ordering, we asked RAP projects to 
assign a percentage of the whole staffs' time for each task. Approximate 
association of time to task is desirable. All but three tasks ranked simi- 
larly in terms of time and importance. Head Start directors meetings, while 
sixth in importance, ranked ninth in time, a desirable effect because it has 
relatively greater importance than the time it requires. Alternatively, two 
tasks consumed mere time relative to their perceived importance; task forces 
and record keeping tasks have little payoff for RAPs and they are time con- 
suming. 

The allocation of time to tasks for the RAP network is depicted on the 
following page. 
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Figure 1 
Allocation Of Time To Tasks 




The top two tasks consume more time than all others combined. Relative 
to last year, the changes in time allocated to tasks are of significance 
only for record keeping and collaboration, which are less demanding on 
staff, and for establishing resource provider files which is slightly more 
time consuming. 
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T ask 1: Assist Head Start Grantees in Develo ping and Updating 
a Needs Assessment 

Each RAP must develop an assessment of needs for all Head Start programs in 
its service area, based on each grantee's annual plan for implementing Head 
Start's national performance standards. The assessments are used by RAPs, 
among others, to determine specific areas in which grantees need training 
or technical assistance in the handicap component. Contracts do not obli- 
gate RAPs to a given format, content or procedure for carrying out the needs 
assessments. RAPs have devised their own forms and strategies, or have used 
existing regional systems to collect the information. Assessment information 
is gathered in person at meetings or on-site, via written forms which are mail- 
ed to grantees and returned to RAP, phone calls, or in some cases, through a 
combination of all three. Follow-up phone calls are typically made to grant- 
ees who have received needs assessments by mail. In addition to the needs 
assessment, RAPs must keep in touch with grantees through periodic phone 
canvasses » once a quarter at a minimum. The canvasses are usually less spe - 
cific and less structured than the needs assessments, but serve as a contin- 
uous point of contact with grantees, enabling RAPs to check on whether grant- 
ees need their help. 

At the time of the spring evaluation site visits RAPs had assessed the handi- 
cap needs of 92 percent of all Head Start grantees. This compares to 88 per- 
cent last year. Six RAPs (Mississippi, Nashville, University of Denver, 
Pacific, Portland State University. Alaska) had assessed 100 percent of the 
grantees in their service areas. Los Angeles, Region III, Region VII and 
Portage RAPs had assessed the needs of 98, 96, 95 and 91 percent of their 
grantees. The University of Illinois showed the lowest return, 68 percent. 
The percentages of completed needs assessments at the remaining RAPs ranged 
between 75 and 87 percent. 

Procedures for the collection of needs assessment resoonses vary. Seven 
RAPs use needs assessments that have been developed for regional use. The 
three Region IV RAPs (Chapel Hill, Mississippi and Nashville) use a needs 
assessment that is administered by the Specially Funded Cluster Coordinators 
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(SFCs), who collect and tabulate r ion and pass it on to individual 
RAPs. With the exception of Nasm c needs assessments are conducted, 
one for administrators and a sep; for teachers; Nashville RAP uses 

only a teacher needs assessment, basea un a mutual decision with the SFCs in 
their service area to drop the administrative assessment because it did not 
adequately identify the needs of teachers. Portland State University RA? 
receives needs assessment information fo" every Head Start member in its 
service area from the State Training Offices (STATOs). The information is 
programmed into a computer at the University of Washington to provide a pro- 
file for each program in each state. The needs of grantees in Region III 
P* 0 's service area are gathered by State Training Offices (STOs) and results 
are forwarded to RAP. Portage and the University of Illinois RAPs conduct 
their own assessment of grantees' needs using a form that was developed by 
the RAPs, the State Handicap Advocates and TEACH in Region 7. 

Prior to collecting needs assessment information by phone, three RAPs (Region 
VII, Pacific and Texas Tech) send grantees a letter, usually enclosing a form, 
to inform them that RAP will call to gather the information. Pacific RAP also 
collects needs assessment information in person from the Micronesian grantees 
while they are on-site. New England RAP mailed forms to grantees, which are 
being returned directly to RAP. Because grantees' needs had been assessed 
in the spring of 1930 by the former RAP contractor for Region VIII, the Uni- 
versity of Denver RAP made a follow-up phone call to every grantee in its 
service area. This year RAP sent color coded needs assessments forms to each 
teacher, handicap coordinator and director. Follow-up phone calls will be 
conducted in the fall. In addition to mail and phone data collection, some 
RAPs supplement needs assessment information in person at training confer- 
ences and Head Start director's meetings, and most RAPs informally inquire 
about a program's needs every time they are in contact with a grantee. 

Twelve RAPs conduct formal needs assessments. The remaining three 'Los 
Angeles, Mew York University and Alaska) conduct periodic informal assess- 
ments by phone without the use of a prescribed form. 

Telephone canvasses are conducted by RAPs to identify needs that may have 
arisen since the *orr,a1 needs assessment, to notify grantees of coming events, 
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and to remind grantees of RAP's availability and services. Seven RAPs (Mew 
York University, Chapel Hill, Universi'y of Illinois, Texas Tech, University 
of Denver, Los Angeles, and Pacific) canvass grantees quarterly, two RAPs 
(Region III and Nashville) canvass three times a year, three (Portage, Port- 
land State University and Region VII) canvass twice annually; and New Enciland 
RAP canvasses once a year. Mississippi RAP is in contact with grantees on a 
monthly basis, often as frequently as weekly. Pacific RAP is in contact with 
the Hawaiian grantees monthly and tne Micronesian grantees quarterly. New 
England and Portland State University RAPs update census information during 
their canvass calls. 

New York University uses a wall chart to record all contacts with grantees, 
noting expressed needs, problems, etc., and Los Angeles maintains a notebook 
organized by grantee and by canvass to record this information. For four 
RAPs (Texas Tech, University of Denver, Los Angeles and Portland State Uni- 
versity), each canvass has a specific lead-in topic, purpose or issue, in 
addition to inquiry about present grantee needs. 

♦RAPs were asked to identify Head Starts' greatest needs based on results of 
the needs assessments. For the second year in a row the most frequently 
cited was the need for assistance in developing and implementing Individual 
Education Plans (IEPs) and the individualization of programming for handi- 
capped children. Nine RAPs reported this. The same number of RAPs report- 
ed grantees' need for continued and more advanced training and information 
on specific handicapping conditions. The most frequently mentioned were 
emotional disturbance, learning disabilities and speech and language; less 
frequently cited were mental retardation, orthopedic/physical, and health 
impairments. Assistance in working with public schools, stemming from an 
increased awareness of the importance of collaboration with schools, was 
another frequently mentioned need. Head Starts also asked for more assist- 
ance in working with parents and families of handicapped children. Other 
requests for assistance related to behavior, classroom and program manage- 
ment, classroom activities, integration of components, screening, assess- 
ment and diagnosis, and administration of the handicap component. Needs 
less frequently mentioned, but still worthy of note, were for assistance in 
recruitment, transitioning, observation skills, confidentiality, and under- 
standing policies and regulations. 
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Task 2: Establish and Update a File of Resource Providers 

Each RAP must establish a fi'e of service providers and resources, including 
individuals, programs, and institutions offering specialized assistance to 
the handicapped or staff workinq with handicapped persons. The files are 
updated by identifying and adding new resources, and eliminating providers 
who have not been used or have been unsatisfactory. A total of 6,471 en- 
tries are catalogued for use by Head Starts through the RAP network. This 
represents an increase of almost 550 entries over the total reported last 
year, and of approximately 1,800 over two years ago. Entries at individual 
RAPs ranged from a high of 1,214 at Texas Tech and 1,000 at Chapel Hill, to 
a low of 50 at Portland State University, and averaged at 431. 

RAPs have tried to eliminate seldom-used or unsatisfactory resources. Four 
RAPs (Mississippi, University of Illinois, Portage and Alaska) reduced the 
greatest number of resources in their files this year; four RAPs (Texas 
Tech, Region III, New England, New York University) showed increases. The re 
maining RAPs maintained approximately the same level of entries. Compari- 
sons have not been made for the two new RAPs. 

Ordinarily, a small core of providers are used most often. Of the total 
number of resources catalogued network-wide, RAPs reported that 664 are 
used frequently, an average of 44 per RAP, with a high of 93 at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and a ,ow of 10 at Pacific. A project-by-project break- 
down of service providers is shown on the following page. 

Although RAPs are not expected to provide all services needed by grantees, 
they are required to refer grantees to other resource providers when in- 
house expertise or time limits their ability to fulfill a request. How- 
ever, the great majority of requests received are normally handled by the 
RAP staff. 

Third party providers serve four primary purposes: training (at conferences 
and on-site), on-site technical assistance, specialized services, and 
sources of materials and information. 
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No. Service Providers No. used 

RAP and Resources Frequently 



New England 


133 


50 


New York University 


440 


25 


Region III 


763 


51 


Chapel Hill 


1 ,000 


80 


Nashville 


211 


35 


Mississippi 


308 


70 


University of 111 inois 


534 


93 


Portage 


400 


60 


Texas Tech 


1,214 


86 


Region VII 


619 


12 


Uriversity of Denver 


126 


35 


Los Angeles 


319 


13 


Pacific 


100 


10 


Portland State University 


50 


20 


Alaska 


254 


24 


TOTAL 


6,471 


664 



All RAPs used third party providers in their training conferences for sub- 
ject areas outside of RAP's expertise, when RAP time (and funds) for travel 
was limited, and when logistics more favorably suggested use of a third party 
provider . 

In response to requests from grantees for services, eight RAPs used providers 
for on-site training and technical assistance. Most often providers' ex- 
pertise were in screening, diagnosis, clinical services, and other direct 
services to children and parents. Several RAPs used third parties as a 
source of materials and for information; two RAPs sought outside assistance 
for interpretations of policy regulations and legal issues. 

RAPs vary in their procedures to assess providers. In most cases, the pro- 
cess is informal, with follow-up calls to the Head Start programs after ser- 
vices are rendered. Nine RAPs routinely call the Head Start whenever ser- 
vices have been rendered and four RAPs also call the provider to solicit 
his or her perception of the outcomes. In addition, three RAPs ask providers 
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to fill out a written evaluation form. Alaska RAP debriefs each provider, 
in person, to get their impressions of the appropriateness of the services 
rendered, Two RAPs (New England and Region III) request a letter of evalu- 
ation from Head Start programs following receipt of services provided by a 
third party. Unsolicited feedback usually flows back to RAPs from Head Start 
programs when RAPs conduct periodic phone canvasses, at meetings, and indi- 
rectly through SFCs and regional offices. 

All RAPs receive feedback on third party providers who have presented at a 
RAP training conference through evaluations filled out by participants. In 
addition, five RAPs (or their designees, such as an STC, SFC or STO) sit in 
on training sessions to assess the effectiveness of presenters. 
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Task 3: Provide Services to Grantees 

The RAP program provides supportive services to the Head Start effort serving 
handicapped children. This task is basic to the program, and all other tasks 
follow from it. Typical examples of RAP activities are the development or 
distribution of materials; providing advise, information and technical sup- 
port; promoting reciprocal relationships between Head Start and other agencies 
serving children with handicaps; and offering training for Head Start staff 
who work with handicapped children and their families. 

All activities are recorded on standardized forms and uniform definitions in- 
sure that events are recorded consistently. Activities are classed as ma- 
terials, information, training, technical assistance, or facilitation and 
defined as: 

Training : Presentation and instruction usually to develop a skill 
and often given in a group setting. This includes training which 
is brokered; all training that has no financial support from RAP 
is entered here. 

Faci 1 i tat ion : The process of promoting stimulating or Postering 
action among agencies/organizations or between specific providers 
and Head Start which potentially results in an ongoing relation- 
ship. 

Information : Providing information to requestors either by tele- 
phone or in writing. This communication can in^ude information 
on materials, policy and general facts. 

M ater ; a 1 s : Loaning or distributing wares, including RAP products, 
audio visual equipment and commercial print. 

Tecnical Ass i s tance: Advice, input or direction, usually requir- 
ing specific professional expertise , most often rendered on a one- 
to-one basis, for a short term, either provi ded or a rrange d for by 
the RAP. All brokered T/A that has no financial support from RAP 
is entered here. 

Each activity has varying time demands from as littl* as a few minutes 
to transact to as much as a half day. However, much of the work of the RAP 
projects either takes place over time or requires intensive labor within a 
short period; such events are classified and entered as task records, be- 
cause they customarily relate to specific RAP tasks, such as: the needs 
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assessir.ent process, conferences, training or technical assistance, advisory 
committees, meetings, the °AP record keeping system, collaboration with acen- 
cies, task forces, or othei special projects related to RAP tasks. 

While imperfect as a management and information system the record keeping 
system serves to document RAP work in a systematic and uniform fashion, 
The record keeping system used this year is a composite o 1 "" components de- 
veloped by the former computer contractor and by the computer cask force. 
This rudimentary system will form the basis f or a computerized MIS system 
in the future, 

To comprehend the ent're workload of the RAP network, one must review the 
records of activities and tasks, the former reflecting typical transactions, 
the latter documenting timecr labor intensive events. We begin this section 
w*;tii an analysis of activities, followed by an analysis of task records. 

Analysis of RAP Activi ties 

Each activity has been coded, sorted and tallied by type, requestor, geo- 
graphic origin, content and provider of service (see Table 6). The distri- 
bution of activities a'.ong these dimensions follows patterns set years ago. 
Despite changes in staff, alterations in mandate, changes among contractors, 
and alterations in the recording system, the established patterns prevail. 
The vpjjjme, established in the second year, is sustained at a relatively 
constant level. Characterized by type, activities show that the distribu- 
tion of materials is the most common transaction. There has been almost no 
fluctuation in tne percentages of training, technical assistance, facilita- 
tion and information types of activities. Two out of three requestors are 
Head Start staff, primarily coordinators of services to the handicapped, 
followed by directors, other administrators, and teachers. Non-Head Start 
requestors are comprised of other providers of service to handicapced chil- 
dren, other RAPs, ouolfc school representatives, ACY- National and Recional 
Office staf*" anc their contractors. For nine cf ten recuests, RA?s ire the 
providers of services or materials. 
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Table 7 
Activity F indings 1976-1931 





Vol ume 


Activity Type 


Provider Type 


Year 




Service 


Material s 


RAP 


Other 


1976-77 


1027 


44 % 


56 


69 : o 


31 


1977-78 


3515 


61 


39 


73 


22 


1978-79 


3448 


51 


49 


89 


11 


1979-80 


4467 


43 


57 


91 


9 


1980-81 


3625 


37 


63 


92 


8 



Table 7 shows the distribution of activities for five years. 

Volume triples the first year's effort, and activities are oriented to the 
provision of materials or wares versus services, a trend progressively em- 
phasized since the second year. Recording practices have reinforced this 
trend as many services are now recorded as task records. 

RAP provides the service or materials to satisfy 92 percent of the requests. 
This pattern was also established early and has progressed more toward RAP- 
supplied responses as the emphasis on brokered services has diminished. 

Vol ume 

During the first nine months of the 1230-81 program year, the network record 
ed 3,625 activities, a drop from the previous year's high (after adjusting 
for the shortened recording period). The decrease in activities is caused 
by two factors: first year projects characteristically have low volume and 
there were two new RAPs this year; and volume dropped at eight RAPs. None- 
theless, the volume exceeds all years but the previous one. On Lhe average, 
each RAP responds to 28 requests per month, 242 curing the nine month period 

There is a moderate correlation between numbers of grantees and volume. 
RAPs with many grantees tend to have high volume, the exception being Texas 
Tech, but the converse does not apply, i.e., RAPs with fewer grantees do 
not necessarily have fewer activities. The Pacific RAP, with only 12 grant- 
ees, leads all other RAPs in volume. Pacific and Chapel Hill RAPs have the 
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highest volume, with over 400 activities. Portage, University of Illinois 
and Region III RAPs rank next, with between 365 and 345 activities. Region 
III RAP, in its second year, evidenced the most substantial increase in volume 
of any RAP. 

The next cluster of projects -- Region VII, Mississippi, NYU, Los Angeles, 
and Alaska RAPs — range between 260 and 210 activities. This middle group 
approaches the mea r for recordings for the year. New England and University 
of Denver follow with 176 and 130 activities respectively. The workload for 
New England is identical to the previous year and the University of Denver, 
a new project, well exceeds the typical level of effort for first year pro- 
jects. 

Nashville and Texas Tech follow with 88 and 83 activities respectively; and 
last is Portland State with 39. T he latter is a new project with a delayed 
start-up date; the volume at Portland is low even for a first year project, 
but there were an additional 64 activities which had been recorded within a 
month after the close of the reporting period. Consequently, volume is not 
as low as it appears here. 

Relative to the previous year, volume decreased substantially at five RAPs 
the two new contractors, as expected, Chapel Hill and Pacific, Doth leaders in 
volume, but below previous levels due in part to changes in recording prac- 
tices, and Nashville which underwent changes in staff and relocation of 
offices . 

Activity Topic 

Table 8, on the following page, presents the classification of activities 
by type for four years. 
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Table 8 

Distri bu tion of Transactions by Ty pe, 1977-80 



Transaction Tvpe 


1977-78 


1978-79 


1979-80 


1930-81 


Services 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Brokerage 


12 


8 


N/A 


N/A 


Facilitation 


7 


2 


3 


3 


Training 


8 


5 


4 


2 


TA 


8 


5 


8 


6 


Information 


26 


29 


28 


26 


Wares 










Materials 


39 


49 


57 


63 



Wares, or materials, account for an increasingly larger portion of activities. 
Exclusive of manuals distribution ( 1 9°0 , materials account for 44 percent of 
the workload, comparable to the level of effort prior to the dissemination 
of manuals. 

Facilitation, training, technical assistance, and information types of re- 
quests make up the service group. Fluctuations within service types are of 
minor significance over the reporting periods and almost imperceptible over 
the past three years. As noted earlier, many RAP-provided services are re- 
corded on task records because they are time and labor intensive. 

Among RAPs there is variation within the service categories. New England 
and NYU provide more technical assistance \y the norm. Texas Tech and PSU 
provide proportionately more training than most other RAPs. The distribu- 
tion of materials accounts for 79 percent or more of the activities at 
Region III and University Illinois RAPs, and 36 percent or less at the Pa- 
cific and Portland State RAPs. Where the mean for the information tvoe of 
request is 29 ucrcent, at PS 1 ! and Pacific RAPs this type comprises half of 
their activities, and only 11 percent of Nashville RAP. 
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These variations in activity types reflect the orientation of RAP staff to- 
ward their tasks. They also reflect the demands of a particular service area 
on the RAP that server it. 

Requestor Type 

Two-thirds {66%) of all activities identify a Head Start requestor. Some 
RAPs are more Head Start-oriented than others. At PSU, Texas Tech, Denver, 
and NYU, 84 percent or more of their activities show Head Start requestors. 
Non-He." Start programs, for evaluation purposes, include every kind of 
agency other than Head Start grantees and delegate agencies. For example, 
non-Head Start requestors include resource providers, ACYF Regional and 
National Offices and their contractors, SEAs, LEAs, and a random smattering 
of others. In Alaska and the Pacific, where vast areas have scarce resources, 
RAPs serve broader communities than Head Start alone; 75 and 69 percent of 
their respective client^os are non-Head Starts. Pacific has extensive inter- 
action with providers, SEAs, and school districts. Alaska shows many ex- 
changes with SEAs, LEAs, and many other agencies. 

Network-wide, the distribution of services to non-Head Start requestors 
breaks out as fol lows : 
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• resource providers 8.6 

• SEA/LEA/publ ic schools 6.3 
e other RAPs 3.9 
e regional contractors 2.5 
e Regional Offices 1 . 6 

• others 10.5 

The distribution of activities by non-Head Start requestors closely parallels 
that of the previous year with a very slight increase (.5*;) in representation 
of SEA/LEA/publ ic schools and a decrease (5 :/ ,) in request from other RAPs. 
The most notable increase of all is seen among other requestors, an upward 
shift of from 2.4 percent above last year. ("Others" includes parents, 
students, individuals without affiliate agencies, day care teachers, and so 
forth. ) 
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As in previous analyses, this year's information shows that RAPs 1 work with 
Head Start programs is most frequently through handicap coordinators (48 : ;)- 
The next most frequent contact is the director (19:0. Pacific and Texas Tech 
RAPs have by far the most contact with director*, 50 and 56 percent respec- 
tively. Pacific grantees do not typically have handicap coordinators and 
the Region VI protocol, which Texas Tech honors, requires entry to graruees 
through the director. 

Though still a small part of the workload, 14 percent identify Head Start 
teachers as requestors. The incidence of requests from tea -hers compares 
similarly to the previous year (16"). These transactions are commonly an 
outcome of mainstreaming training conferences and are usually requests for 
materials used, recommended or displayed at the conferences. Region III RAP 
shows the highest relative percentage (36*) of teachers as requestors; Missis- 
sippi and Chapel Hill follow with 27 and 24 percents respectively. Los 
Angeles shows the lowest representation from the teacher group; at this RAP, 
contact comes through Handicap Coordinators in 84 percent of the requests. 

Fifteen percent of the activities identify other Head Start staff: educa- 
tion coordinators, nurses, health coordinators, parent involvement and social 
service coordinators, and other administrators. The representation among 
other Head Start staff is -identical to the previous year. 

Providers 

In 92 percent of the recorded activities, RAP staff provide the services or 
materials. This trend, established in the first year, has progressively 
moved toward RAP-provided services or materials. Use of third party providers 
is proportionately consistent with last year. Nashville and Portage show 
the highest percentages of third party providers, lex?.^ Tech draws heavily 
upon LATOii staff to assist with on-site training, and P SU utilizes a sub- 
contractor for the same purpose. 

Resource providers, alone or supplemented by RAP, fill about four percent 
of requests. Thu most common types ci ; resource providers utilized by RAP 
are individuals, programs, and institutions with special capabilities for 
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assistance to handicapped children or staff working with handicapped persons. 
Other providers are regional contractors (.9°'), SEAs (.3';'), other RAPs {.7%), 
Regional Offices {.6%) and sundry others (.9%). These percentages are prac- 
tically identical to those of last year. 



Task R ecords 

Task record reports relate to a specific RAP task and requires at least one 
or more days of work by RAP staff. By nature task records are more substan- 
tive than activities and may take place over time. A task record subsumes 
in it many minor events e.g., one record of collaboration with a State Edu- 
cation Agency will typically involve several meetings, exchanges of infor- 
mation or materials, correspondence, development of a draft agreement to ex- 
change services, revision of the agreement, and so forth. 

The computer task force standardized a form for recording tasks, accompanied 
by a handbook with recording instructions. The classifications of task re- 
cords, with examples of each type, follow: 



Classification 
Needs Assessment 



Conferences 



Training 



Examples 

The process of developing an appropriate 
form and collecting data on the needs of 
Head Start programs; the process of canvas- 
sing grantees periodically; the collection 
of Head Start census data. 

State-wide conferences on mainstreaming 
conducted by RAP staff and consultants. 
The equivalent of a sta+e-wide conference 
may be several workshops for clusters of 
grantees, or on-site training for individual 
grantees . 

Training provided by RAP staff or paid for 
by RAP . c aff, conducted on-site or at a large 
workshop and cailored to the individual needs 
of the participants. Topics include working 
with parents of handicapped children, writ- 
ing and implementing lEPs, implementing fed- 
eral regulations for making structures ac- 
cessible to the- handicapped, etc. 
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Classifi cation 
Technical Assistance 



Advisory Committees 



Meetings 



Record Keeping 
Collaboration 



Task Forces 



Special Projects 



Examples 

Ongoing or intensive technical support to a 
new handicap coordinator; development of a 
handicapped plan for services to handicapped 
children; assisting Head Start staff to locate 
appropriate services for a blind child; as- 
sisting in the implementation of a collabora- 
tive agreement between a Head Start program 
and a publ ic school . 

The process of selecting members for the RAP 
advisory committee and conducting the meet- 
ings. 

Presenting at or attending meetings of Head 
Start directors, RAP directors, professional 
societies, ACYF regional contractors, local 
handicap coordinators. 

Implementing the RAP record keeping system. 

Ongoing efforts facilitated by RAP between 
Head Start and state and local education 
agencies, public schools, departments of 
health, SSI for the benefit of handicapped 
children. 

Ongoing participation in, or development of 
a product for one of the RAP network task 
forces . 

Mass mailings to Head Str programs or other 
user groups; the development of media mater- 
ials; conducting research on RAP related 
issues; participating in radio or television 
presentations; developing or mantaining a 
lending library of materials. 



Although the RAP record keeping system imposes a framework for analysis on 
the many and varied dealings of the RAPs , the records and practices continue 
to be imperfect. The system, as it stands, is by no means a management and 
information system. Many events go unrecorded. We know from other sources 
that there arc fewer mai nstreaming conferences recorded than conducted, that 
some tasks are unlikely to be recorded because they are less important than 
others, and that meetings tend to be underrepresented . Moreover, coding 
conventions vary from project to project. What some identify as training 
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others categorize as a special project. In tabulating task records, the eval 
uators discarded inappropriate recordings and Tiade adjustments bo that a 1 ! 
conform to uniform stanaards of classification, but we did not add numbers 
where we knew there were deficits. 

Despite the differences of the system, task records give an excellent over- 
view of the substantive activities undertaken by individual projects anc dis- 
tinguishes innovative efforts that represent a great deal of hard work. They 
reveal the differing approaches and philosophical leanings of individual pro- 
jects their relative emphasis on interagency collaboration, or on-site 
training, or media development. A perusal through the task records of a 
project portrays the scooe and intensity of the work. Table 9 gives the 
characteristics of task records for the 1930-31 project year, and below we 
see the similarity of the workloads for last year and this year. 





1979-30 


1980-31 


Traini ng 


20 % 


20 


Mainstreaming conferences 


18 


13 


Presentations and "other" meetings 


13 


12 


Technical assistance 


3 


3 


Mass mai 1 ings 


3 


Q 


Col laboration 


7 


11 


Head Start Directors meetings 


5 


5 


Advisory Committee meetings 


3 


2 


RAP meetings 

(A) RAM 1 5 implementation 


3 


3 


2 


0 


Needs assessments 


2 


3 


Special projects 


9 


7 



In the first nine months of the program year, a total of 342 tcsk recorcs 
were recorded, an increase of 20 percent over the previous reporting period, 
This represents more than one large scale work effort per week at each RAP 
and an average of 56 per RAP for the nine month period. Eleven RAPs recorded 
an increase in task records; most notable increases were at Los Angeles, with 
many instances of individualized training and technical assistance, New England 
and Mi ssi ssioDi , with stronc recresentaticn amcnc all categories, and Texas 
Tech, with more than double the instances of on-site training of any otner 
RAP. Only Nashville sncwed a cecrease. 

The proportionate distribution is a lmost icenti;al tc Vast yea<\ >ly fo> 
collaboration is there any notable increase. 
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RAP Summaries 

At New England , the tally of task records is among the highest, 71, and is 
characterized by equal distributor, among conferences, on-site training and 
technical assistance, meetings, collaboration, special projects, and mass 
mailings -- all dominated by the massive effort of directing the computer 
task force. Counted only as one task record, it consumed 76 person days in 
the first nine months of the contract and included selecting hardware, design- 
ing and developing software, and arranging for the procurement of equipment. 
Collaboration efforts are proceding on several fronts. Under a grant from 
the Regional Office, RAP has placed a half-time staff member in Connecticut 
to promote collaborative agreements between Head Start and local school dis- 
tricts. With Children's I'ospital RAP planned a series of workshops on child 
abuse of developmental ly disabled children; the Massachusetts SEA presented 
workshops at RAP training conferences based on a publication, "Mainstreaming 
Through the Media," which has been reprinted by the Regional Office at RAP'S 
recommendation, and distributed to grantees. Quarterly handicap coordinator's 
meetings are sponsored by RAP in Massachusetts. Training and technical as- 
sistance for grantees is often sustained over time and the diversity of help 
demonstrates the range of skills offered by RAP staff. Other task records 
describe mainstreaming conferences, a diagnostic services conference co- 
sponsored with Boston Children's Hospital, attendance at Head Start director's 
meetings, presentation at the Maine Association of Young Children with Spe- 
cial Needs, participation in quarterly meetings of the New England Association 
of Trainers, Regional Office contractors, assisting HSTC with their regional 
conference, mass mailings of resources, and hosting the National RAP meeting. 

The NYU RAP recorded 59 task records. Mainstreaming conferences were held 
with sessions for new and previously trained teachers, training of trainers, 
generic topics and workshops on specific handicaps; the approach to training 
in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands has been adapted to the requirements 
of the programs. Several special projects were underway: development of 
their latest position paper, "Asthma, Allergies and Anemia"; translation of 
the Epilepsy paper into Spanish; participation on the Women's Action Alliance 
Task Fo^ce, which is reviewing and developing non-sexist materials for chil- 
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dren and adults with disabling conditions; the design, completion and compila- 
tion of a survey of Head Start interactions with state education programs for 
the State Education Agency. Task records reflect the NYU approach of train- 
ing trainers at meetings of Head Start directors, coordinators of . ervices 
to the handicapped, state-wide L.eservice workshops, and RTO conferences. 
Of special note was a single focus ■ rkshop on deafness presented to handi- 
cap coordinators. Other task records described many meetings with coordi- 
nators of service to the handicapped and with the Regional Office Director, 
mass mailings to grantees, and participation on two RAP task forces. 

Region III RAP recorded 82 'ask records, an increase of 52 percent over the 
previous period. The wot,, oad at this project reflects their goal of train- 
ing at least one-third of the region's teachers at 13 state-wide and cluster- 
ed mainstreaming conferences and in 27 instances ,on-si te training and tech- 
nical assistance, individualized to grantees needs. As an example, RAP drew 
upon the excellent resources of its sponsor, the Georgetown University Hos- 
pital Child Development Center, to verify all the documentation of a program 
where 27 percent of the children were diagnosed as handicapped; staff recom- 
mended an interdisciplinary screening process, assisted in locating local 
resources, and designed a record keeping system for the program. Region III 
RAP went on-site to train on "504" regulations and the self-assessment pro- 
cess for Head Starts, on specific handicaps, LAP, emotional development, in- 
fant intervention, expressive play techniques, the rights of parents under 
PL 94-142 for an audience of Head Start parents, and IEPs. Special efforts 
continue for the large Washington, D.C. grantee that involve working with 
providers to obtain speech services for the grantee; developing a formal 
agreement between a large delegate program and a speech clinic; providing 
training for teachers on individual iziiig techniques for group settings, team 
diagnosis, and working with professionals; and deve oping a plan to assist 
the grantee in meeting the ten percent mandate to serve handicapped chil- 
dren. Collaborative efforts have advanced with Developmental Disabilities, 
SEAs , LEAs in Pennsylvania, the Washington Child Development Council, and 
the National Interagency Project. Special projects include a jointly de- 
veloped needs assessment with the Head Start Regional Training Center; pre- 
sentations at a series of conferences sponsored by the Mayor of Washington, D.C. 
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to inform the community of special programs available to residents; and the 
development of hand-out materials on IEPs, stress and burnout, behavior manage- 
ment, and hearing disorders. Other task records document mass mailings, meet- 
ings with provider? and Head Start programs, and participation on three RAP 
task forces. 

The 68 task records of Chapel Hill RAP show the project's emphasis on sup- 
porting the network of Specially Funded Coordinators in Region IV by fre- 
quent attendance at their meetings; supporting Regional Office objectives 
with the development of media on Early and Periodic Screening, Diagnosis and 
Treatment (EPSDT), and Section "504" regulations; and providing individually 
tailored training for grantees. In many ways Chapel Hill's support to region- 
al efforts is apparent -- by working with STOs and Westinghouse contractors, 
by providing state workshops on "504" regulations, by providing training to 
new Head Start staff as an orientation to the handicap effort, and by track- 
ing the status of handicap services to insure that the ten percent handicap 
mandate is met in each state. In collaborative efforts, RAP developed and 
finalized an agreement with the North Carolina SEA; coordinated with EPSDT 
and other SEAs; and developed a series of ten training sessions on curriculum, 
assessment and parent advocacy jointly sponsored by RAP and BEH projects in 
North Carolina. RAP continues to distribute a periodic listing of available 
materials (RAPAIDS), to grantees. Other task records treat mass mailings, 
participation on three RAP task forces, and a dual needs assessment process 
for teachers and administrators, conducted by Specially Funded Coordinators. 

The Nashvil le RAP recorded 39 task records, a level substantially below most 
RAPs and also below their own high record of the previous year. The records 
reflect eight mainstreaming conferences, several mass mailings to grantees, 
collaborative work wi ch the state of Tennessee, and participation on the RAP 
task force on handicap funds (PA26). There were ten instances of on-site 
training for grantees on IEPs, observation skills, interest centers, and a 
workshop on the management of child abuse cases. At the Tennessee SEA in- 
service workshop, RAP made a presentation on the Head Start mainstreaming 
effort, and throughout the year RAP has encouraged collaboration between 
Head Starts and Child Check projects, local education agencies' preschool 
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incentive money. Other records detail meetings with Advisory Committee mem- 
bers, Specially Funded Coordinators and Head Start directors. 

The Mississi ppi RAP recorded 75 task records. Like Chapel Hill, the Missis- 
sippi RAP has supported the Region IV objectives of conducting training on 
Section "504" regulations, and, through frequent meetings with Specially 
Funded Coordinators, RAP has reinforced the SFC network and in turn enjoys 
the benefits of their supprot at local programs. With only one state to 
serve, the RAP has courted service providers in the state; RAP staff is 
represented on boards for United Cerebral Palsy, Developmental Disabilities, 
the SEA Manpower Committee for Exceptional Citizens, and the SEA Committee on 
PL 94-H2; cooperative work with the MESH consortium and Learning Resource 
Services continues; and at the local level, RAP brought, a Head Star 4- , and a 
Local Education Agency together to discuss collaborative efforts. 

In addition to conducting six mainstreaming conferences and delivering train- 
ing and technical assistance on-site, RAP was engaged in several innovative 
and diverse special projects -- staff participated in a telethon for United 
Cerebral Palsy and taped a TV talk show about the mainstreaming conferences; 
they conducted a survey of Head Start/LEA collaborative exchanges and are 
exploring the possibility of studying the longitudinal effects of Head Start 
in Mississippi. Other task records document the process for developing a 
needs assessment and collecting the data through the SFC network, conducting 
four workshops at the week long State Head Start Directors Association, 
conducting home-based trail ing for administrative staff, and several mass 
mailings. 

The University of Illinois RAP has recorded 26 task reports, the lowest vol- 
ume among RAPs. Here RAP has made a concerted effort to work with all 
regional contractors with handicap responsibilities, the Regional Office 
and Portage RAP, to define the roles of each of the contractors. The Region 
V RAPs made a joint presentation at the Regional Head Start Conference. 
Meetings have been conducted with the state advocates to discuss collabora- 
tion with SEAs; the advocates take the lead in work with the SEAs. . RAP 
has met several times with Developmental Disabilities to explore p< e 
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exchanges there. Six mainstreaming conferences were conducted. There were 
a few instances of on-site technical assistance to review the validation pro- 
cess and the accompanying documentation for the handicap effort, and to assist 
a new Head Start director with developing an agreement for shared services 
• ith local school districts. Other task records indicate substantive mass 
mailings to grantees and the preparation and distribution of a quarterly news- 
letter. 

.he Portage workload of 43 task records is slightly below average. It portrays 
the concerted effort to coordinate with the Regional Office, the state advo- 
cates, the University of Illinois RAP, and internal to the Portage operation, 
with Project TEACH. The tally also calls attention to numerous meetings with 
handicap coordinators, a network that RAP has nurtured for several years. 
RAP has worked cooperatively with the advocates and the three SEAs, and has 
developed a collaborative agreement with Wisconsin SSI Disabled Children's 
Program. Most of RAP 1 s training occurred at the nine mainstreaming confer- 
ences it hosted and at handicap coordinators' meetings. On two occasions 
they visited the large Detroit grantee to provide technical assistance in 
preparation for the in-depth validation, and to assist the grantee in meeting 
the ti percent handicap mandate. Special projects illustrate the develop- 
ment of a method to systematically evaluate materials loaned to Head Starts 
by RAP, the process of obtaining university credit for attending mainstream- 
ing conferences, and the development of certificates for attending RAP con- 
ferences. There have been a few mass mailings, an assessment of grantees' 
needs, periodic telephone canvasses of grantees, and participation on a RAP 
task force. 

The volume of task records at Texas Tech RAP is average, but the records 
distinguish this project as the most training-oriented. Of 62 records, 14 
identify mainstreaming conferences conducted for clusters of grantees, and 
43 recount separate instances of on-site training throughout the region. 
No other RAP even approaches this intense, singularly focused proclivity 
for training. The Skill Building Blocks developed at Texas Tech provided 
the f^amewor!' for many of the workshops, but numerous others ranged widely 
in topics, such as rural service delivery, advocacy, learning centers, f und 
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ra i sing, policy council rights and responsibilities, working with service 
providers, as well as the more conventional topics of assessment, lEPs, be- 
havior management, specific hanoicapping conditions, working with parents and 
teaching methods. 

No meetings have been recorded, nor collaborative activities, nor task force 
participation, although RAP has chaired two task forces and participated in 
another. 

The 44 task records tallied at the Region VII RAP portray their approach of 
offering many sessions for single or clustered grantees rather than state- 
wide mainstreaming conferences. Seventeen workshops, considered as the equi- 
valents of conferences, were held in the four-state area; one was a state- 
wide session, another series was presented at Head Start Directors meetings, 
and still others were presented to one or more grantees. The task records 
also verify the continuing and mutually supportive relationship with the 
ACYF Regional Office, and the value placed on attending meetings of Head 
Start directors and handicap coordinators. The project's goal of reestablish- 
ing credibility among SEAs is represented in task records with three of the 
states, culminating in a signed collaborative agreement in Nebraska. Other 
task records give accounts of the needs assessment process, mass mailings, 
participation on the computer task force, on-site technical assistance, and 
a npw approach to rendering services to the large Kansas City programs by 
clustering them and planning training for the group. 

A new contractor this year, the U niversity of Denver RAP has recorded 43 
task records. They trace many steps necessary to start up a RAP contract -- 
introductory meetings with Head Start directors, regional contractors, and 
frequent meetings with Regional Office staff. The task records also describe 
uncommon successes for a first year project, namely, the development of col- 
laborative agreements with the SEA in U+-ah and the Health Department in 
Colorado. This RAP conducted 12 mainstreaming conferences using formats 
that best responded to the geographic demands of the region or desires of 
the grantees. In North Dakota, RAP staff went to each grantee with train- 
ing tailored to those specific enrollments', some cluster conferences were 
held, as were some state-wide conferences. Prior to mainstreaming sessions, 
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RAP contacted grantees and reviewed the needs recorded by the previous con- 
tractor last spring. The RAP also conducted an Advisory Committee meeting nade 
three mass mailings to grantees and provided two training sessions to the 
Denver grantee on child aevelopment, particularly focused on language acoui- 
sition; they also provided an inservice session on individualized planning 
to social service staff. 

Los Angeles , with 67 task records, has the greatest increase over rhe previous 
year, marked by a most dramatic expansion of on-site training and technical 
assistance, where last year there was virtually none. In addition to 12 train- 
ing conferences, RAP provided 19 workshops on-site or before convened groups. 
The topics of the conferences were diverse, including sessions on diagnosis, 
assessments, advocacy, behavior management, hearing loss, mainstreaming , and 
developing interagency agreements. Another characteristic that distinguish- 
es the Los Angeles RAP is active participation in professional organizations, 
and with these and other agencies serving handicapped children, RAP is repre- 
sented on advisory committees. Collaborative work is ongoing with State 
Education Agencies, the Committee for Young Children with Special Needs, the 
California SIG, the California Consortium of 5EH projects, and, RAP is devel- 
oping an agreement between a Head Start program and the Rainbow Center for 
Exceptional Children. Other task records relate RAP's participation on three 
task forces, interaction with the Regional Office, mass mailings, and special 
projects that entailed compiling data for the Congressional Budget Office, 
researching speech and language licensure in California, and developing, 
reviewing and field testing teacher training workshop materia" s. 

The Pacific RAP recorded the highest numbers of task records, 33. They re- 
count 12 training workshops, considered to be the ecuivalent of mainstream- 
ing conferences, and seventeen training sessions for the grantees. f .s in 
the past, the Pacific RAP has been able to deliver training within th > con- 
tract scope, adapting it to the wide ranging needs of culturally diverse 
populations, and arranging for university credit for the Hawaii conferences, 
This RAP nas urged grantees to designate a staff member responsible ~or tne 
handicaoced effort and then he! ceo each grantee to develop a handicap plan. 
Training for the ?ac i - i c grantees, except those in Hawaii, usually lasts a 
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week, and the topics are similar to those on mainland: assessment, team de- 
velopment, IE?s, handicapping conditions, use of resource providers, obser- 
vation skills but always with an overlay of child development and basic 
teaching techniques, because opportunities for training are limited in the 
out islands. The poor health conditions in the islands have caused RA? to 
pursue collaborative agreements with Departments of Health as well as Educa- 
tion,which accounts for the high number of task records in tnis classifica- 
tion. Mass mailings keep grantees up to date on Head Start initiatives and 
issues relevant to handicapped services. In addition, RAP participated in 
conferences held by professional organizations in Hawaii and California. 

Portland State University RAP, a new contractor, had a slow start, but once 
begun, the RAP workload (30 task records) resembles other established pro- 
jects, and even surpasses them in some endeavors. Well grounded in the re- 
gional Head Start system, RAP conducted seven state mainstreami ng conference 
provided training at STATO meetings, and on occasion visited single programs 
to train on IEPs, interdisciplinary staffing and generic topics. RAP has 
been successful in working with the Regional Office to obtain collaborative 
agreements with SSI and the SEA in Oregon. Coordination has been begun with 
PRE?, a BEH project located at PSU, to plan joint training in the coming yea 
RAP has tracked the progress of three specially funded interagency projects 
in Region X, participated in their task force, offered to disseminate the 
handicap information, and convened the group to write a summative report. 
Other task records document participation on the RAP curriculum task force, 
the assessment of Head Start needs, attendance at Head Start Directors meet- 
ings, implementation of the record keeping system, and selecting and conduct 
ing the RAP Advisory Cornrm ttee. 

The Alaska RA? workload of 43 task records, represents their penchant for 
providing many training sessions to grantees. Although there are only three 
grantees in Alaska, the RA? provided 18 on-site workshcos, the eouivalent of 
mainstreanring conferences, and for the Anchorage grantee, *"t offered train- 
ing and technical assistance repeatedly through the year. Anotner distinc- 
tive mark of the Alaska RA? is the collaborative .vcrk cultivated with Local 
Education Acencies thrcuc.ncut the state and witn the SEA. Soecial orcjeccs 
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include the maintenance of a lending library, the development of a Home Safety 
Booklet that was an outgrowth of the Burn Project, and chairing the RAP speech 
task force. The Alaska RAP is a resource to many of the state's providers; 
the staff lends audio visual equipment to providers throughout the state. 
RAP arranged credit for a work study program with the Alaska/Pacific Univer- 
sity for the RAP coordinator. 
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Task 4: Conduct State Training Conferences 

In the third year of an intensive annual campaign to train one-third of the 
teachers to mainstream children with specific handicapping conditions, the 
RAP network conducted 165 workshops to reach 11,087 participants in the 1980- 
81 program year. Among the participants were, 5,374 teachers, 2,441 teacher 
aides, and 3,272 others; together they represented 80 percent of the Head 
Start qrantees in the country. 

The RAP scope of work specified that each contractor should sponsor a minimum 
of one training conference in every state within its service area. Confer- 
ences were to be held for two days, or something equivalent. For teachers 
not previously trained, the training conferences were to introduce the eight 
handicapped 'nuals by providing an overall orientation to the manuals, to 
the concept of mainstreaming as it applies to Head Start, and to the rationale 
and intended usage of the manuals by Head Start personnel. The training 
guides developed by New York University RAP* were to be used by RAPs for the 
state training workshops. 

Evaluators saw a broader interpretation of this task this year, a trend that 
had begun to take form during the 1979-80 program year. More than half of 
the RAPs made on-site and/or cluster training available to between one and 
16 grantees at a time. Sometimes these smaller workshops were offered in 
addition to state-wide conferences; at other RAPs, all of the Mainstreaming 
Preschoolers training was conducted this way. In each case, the divergence 
from the original training delivery model was intended to be more responsive 
to grantees who could not spend dollar and time resources traveling to state- 
wide workshops. In another accommodation made by several RAPs to directors' 
requests, training was shortened from two days to one. Directors were reluc- 
tant to release teachers for two days, again for financial and program rea- 
sons, and several indicated they could send staff for only one day if two- 
day conferences were scheduled. Therefore, RAPs in those areas often split 
sessions, holding one workshop early in the program year, and another later; 
other RAPs chose to spend one day at each of several sites, thereby reaching 
as many participants over several days as they might have in one two-day work- 
shop. 

*New York University SC'E", Region II RAP Mai nstrea mi ng in Head Start: Training 
Strategies for Introduction to Generic Con cepts and Specific Categorical Skil ls 
of" Mainstre aming. (English and Spanish versions). Training Activities and Stra- 
tegies: A Handbook for Hea d S tart Supervisors and Coordinators Provid ing Staff 

Train in g on Co nc epts of Mainst reaming 



RAPs found the Head Start personnel registering *or the conferences to be a 
combination of entry level trainees ana two ana even three year veterans. 
Some RAPs, still trying to reach teachers who had not yet been trained on the 
manuals, had designed manuals conferences by adapting the original NYU train- 
ing model e.g., three introductory generic concepts on the first day and a 
choice of two handicapping conditions on the second, "hey specified in train- 
ing announcements that only those teachers who had not previously been trained 
should attend. 

Others designed first tier training for new participants using the iVYU model 
and sequentially appropriate training for the more experienced. Yet others, 
knowing that they had already reached as many teachers as was likely through 
the initial training model, offered only sequentially apprcpriata tonics and 
their own formats. In the RAP scope of work sequentially appropriate topics 
included but were not limited to screening, assessment, diagnosis, writing 
and implementing the IEP, integration of components, and recruitment. RAPs 
determined whether these or other topics took participants to the next le»'el of 
knowledge and skill. The RAP oy RAP discussion describes the wide range of 
topics and approaches which resulted. 

Another specification of the task asked RAPs to give teachers not previously 
trained an opportunity to focus specifically on two handicapping conditions. 
Training for new and repeat participants permitted this. Before audiences 
who had already been trained, several RAPs concentrated on specific impair- 
ments within general handicapping conditions (e.g., mental retardation with 
an emphasis on Down's Syndrome, or health impairments with an emphasis on 
sickle eel 1 anemia) . 

Finally, the RAP scope of work specified that if RAPs offered training to 
home visitors, the Portage Manual and Training Guide must be used. Portage 
Project develooed these two new prccucts to be used by RAPs during the 1930-31 
tra i n i ng year . Serv : nc -anal tapped Children in '-'cme-Based ,J ead Start i s a 
handbook for home visitors. Trainin g Guide: Serving u £ndi caocea Sh^lcr en 
in Home -3a sad Head Sta rt is the comcanion training manual to be jsec by RAPs 
as they train personnel to work with handicapped children in the 'crr.e set- 
tint, "en RAPs offered home-cased training, C~ these, two :id not use tne 
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training manual because they had begun training before it arrived, one follow- 
ed the guide strictly; three others designed their own training using the 
guide as references and two collaborated with or deferred to Home Start *iain- 
ing Centers (HSTCs), Two did a combination of the above. 

Most RAPs did not offer training focused on the social service component this 
year, choosing to wait instead for the NYU training guide currently being 
developed. However, four RAPs did schedule their own training for social 
service staff. 

Table 10, Characteristics of RAP State C onferences, 1980-31. s ummarizes 
the number of conferences, the number and percentages of attending grantees, 
the number and percentages of attending teachers and teacher aides, respec- 
tively, the number of others, and the total number trained for each RAP. 
(Because some RAPs did not distinguish between teachers and teacher aides, 
evaluators used findings from the Head Start telephone survey to estimate the 
percentage of teachers and teacher aides in those RAPs' service areas.) Rela- 
tive to last year, more conferences were conducted (165 versus 139) reflecting 
the trend to offer more individualized 0,1-site and/or cluster training. Few- 
er teaching staff were trained (7,815 teachers and teacher aides, compared to 
8,216). Almost exactly the same number of others were trained this year as 
last (3,272 compared to 3,236); in total 3 percent fewer participants (11,087 
instead of 11,452) attended due to the number of participating teachers. 
During the three year effort RAPs have trained 33,835 persons at mai nstreaming 
conferences . 

Grantees gave a number of reasons for not sending teachers to the conferences. 
Table 11, Reasons Grantees D id Not Attend Manuals Training, As Reported by 
RAP, Showing Numbers and Cite d Reasons lists these. Most frequently appear- 
ing were "schedule conflicts" (33"o) (in-depth validations, spring breaks, 
other scheduled training), "inadequate travel funds" (17 v ,), "staff turnover" 
(11 "0 and "no need for training" (ll :/ ,),or "no interest" (IV'). Other rea- 
sons cited were "RAP training already received" (9 l ')i "training scheduled 
later in year" (7 r ',), '"no shows/no reason given" (/\), "travel difficult" (4*,;, 
"weather difficult" (4">), "designed own training with RAP 1 s help" (<£\), ana 
a few miscellaneous others (2\). 
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reasons panties did not receive 'UM'AlS "-a;n;ng, 
as repcrted 3y rap, showing numbers a,no ::ted reasons 



lew England : Reporting No Training 5^ 

[n-depth validation in process 2 

Complete scar* turnover and adjustment \ 

Previously planned staff meeting 1 

Adequate training from 'oca! resources 1 

New <ork Jniversi ty : Reporting No Training 3_ 

No travel *unds * 

Registered, but did net come ! 

Staff turnover; decided not to attend : 

Region [IU Reporting No Training !j[ 

Haa received oresarvice "raining at RAP = 
Involved with D.MRs 

Oid not need training * 

Inadeauate travel *un^s * 

Chapel Hill ; Reoorting No Training 1^5 

Inadequate funds * 

Conflict with other training scheduled or IDVs * 

-iad already had training * 

Oversight by 3FC * 



"exais "ec.n : Recorfng No T"a in: nq 

In-dectn /al Nation *n :r?c^ss 

3 i • • ' c j 1 1 y *ith :r*ave : fc "\;nds 

"^a in *: mo screflu'^ --'icus:, "?31 



<3 r r :n ^esortin'.: No - * , a:n\na 



Nashvi . !a : Reporting No "raining jj> 

Scheduled -or summer, '?8i 9 

Inadequate travel funds * 

In-deoth validation v n process * 

•Mississippi : Reoorting No Training ^ 

All teachers ^ad oeen trained I 

Jnr/ersy ty of II 1 ingis : Reoorting No Training Z5_ 

tr-depth validation in orocass * 

3ad weather * 

Staff turnover * 

Not interested ; n training * 

^orta-ie : D eoorting No Training ^ 

Sel ^-assessment /at'oat'on Instrument ''IX-tD *n process 
Conf 1 ?ct *n iatas 

r.ncing or^olems * 

Administrate /e sta** "/jricve** * 



Dtaf* tj-io'/e- 

No "easons ?ive n oy ~^a] Start 
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Ur.iverflTy c" Qenve" ; Reporting Nc Traininc 

Sowing oreak 

Screening in process 

No *unas for travel o r training 

Did no: come because o~ oac weather 

T raininc scnecuec *or Montana ir. September 



-OS -Anaeies: Reso r tinc Nc "reininc 



Lac v. trave' funds 

Senear' i nc con*' i c* > 

Deveiooec own training w^tr. RAP suddo^: 

Sent sea** tc RA r sessions a: Nevada state con-'e^ence 



Portland State University : Reporting No Traininc 

In-deoth validation in process 2 

Head Start program's emphasis w?.s on social services 1 

Travel difficult 1 

Die not neea handicap training 1 

Does not attend any training 1 

Nc information 2 

^Nc oreako'jt c^ven "~ ~ 
**TTl RAP trained hal* of tne 33 consortia in tneir service area tr.is year, anc the otner half last year 
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AT though RAPs still believe that the manuals training sets a tone r or Head 
Start's mainstreaming efforts and provides basic information, many feel it 
is now time to find a new focus for training. RAPs exercised a great deal 
of flexibility and ingenuity this year to keep the mainstreaming conferences 
fresh for themselves and for participants, and in the process some of the 
uniformity of the ef-*or: was lost. Cn tne oaces which follow are summaries 
explaining 1) how each RAP chose training topics, 2} hew conferences were 
organized, 3) numbers of participants and conferences, a) whether the NYU 
or Portage manuals were used, and 5) what follow-up T/TA is being provided. 
Data in this chapter were gathered from RAP projects and may not compare 
identically with our impact data collected in telephone interviews with Head 
Start:. However, overall, the findings are corroborated. RAP's report that 
32 percent of the teachers have been trained compared to 37 percent reported 
by Head Starts. RAP records show that 30 percent of the grantees attended 
conferences compared to 81 percent reported in interviews with Head Stnrt 
programs . 

RAP by RAP Discussion 

New England RAP sponsored seven two-day conferences, a one-day makeup train- 
ing session cn diagnostic services for five Vermont grantees whose training 
had to be cancelled last year, and one on-site training day for a Vermont 
grantee who was only able to attend one day of the state level conferences in 
December. Sixty-six (66) of 71 grantees, or 93 percent, registered parti- 
cipants at the conferences. RAP trained 456 teachers and 30 teacher aides, 
estimated to be aoproximately 56 percent and 12 percent of the 1 ,5CC report- 
ed teacher and teacher aides in the region. One hundred and seventy ^ 1 70} 
handicap coordinators, directors, component coordinators, bus drivers, 
Regional Office staff, State Training Center Swff, LEA personnel and pri- 
vate providers brought the total number of persons trained to 706. 

RAP held planning sessions for the conferences in each of the six states it 
serves. This year Region I State Training Centers 1 ( STCs ' contracts recuired 
STCs to collaborate with RAP. In , M air.e, New Hampshire, Vemcnt and Rhode 
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Island-v^AP staff planned the conferences with members of the STCs 1 State Ad- 
visory Commutes (SACs). In Massachusetts the STC contract was newly let 
and a State Advisory Committee not yet formed; RAP asked directors at the 
Massachusetts State ^Head Start Directors' meetings for suggestions. The 
Connecticut STC, a1so\ without a SAC, advised RAP to contact programs direct- 
ly. In al 1 cases neecik assessmentj^anpi 1 ed the previous year and extensive 



Planners set dates and locations, and suggested facilities. RAP pre- 
registered participants who would stay for two days and gave priority to 
teachers and teacher aides. 

Planners in all six states designed two-day workshops with sequentially appro- 
priate topics scheduled the first day and a choice of between two and five 
handicapping conditions on the second. In Vermont the first day of training 
included two series of workshops - one fo u ing on home-based and one on 
center-based programming. Second day topics requested by Massachusetts pro- 
grams concentrated entirely on emotional and behavioral problems. This year 
Head Start directors wanted more sophisticated training, leading RAP to choose 
several sequentially appropriate sessions as first day offerings and to re- 
fine sessions on handicapping conditions to more specific conditions (e.g., 
"Mainstreaming Children with Orthopedic Impairments with an Emphasis on Cere- 
bral Palsy and Spina Bifida," and"Mainstreaming Children with Mental Retarda- 
tion with an Emphasis on Downs Syndrome"). RAP staff usually presented on the 
first day and recruited new consultants to present on the second day. Certi- 
ficates of participation were awarded to every participant. 

In New Hampshire and Connecticut, where many were first-time participants, 
New England RAP used the NYU training guide for an introductory session on 
mainstreaming philosophy. Otherwise, the RAP offered such sessions as on- 
going assessment and developing individual plans, parent involvement, and 
alternative sources of funding. The Massacnusetts SLA conducted two work- 
shops in Massachusetts on the use of children's books and other available 
materials to encourage better understanding of individual differences. In 
Connecticut, RAP asked a special education coordinator and Head Start direc- 
tor who had executed a Head Start/LEA agreement to explain the process in a 




specific agendas for the conferences. 
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parel discussion and to share materials. At all conferences, RAP also focus- 
ed attention on environmental effects on behavior by using consultants from 
the Massachusetts College of Art project on Adaptive Environments. 

At all but one conference, home-based training was scheduled as there is a 
growing interest in the home-based option among Head Starts in the region. 
RAP used parts of the Portage training guide, but mostly developed their 
own presentations. 

New England RAP postponed five training sessions on the social service com- 
ponent because materials were not yet available; all participants were fore- 
warned well in advance. 

Several Head Starts have arranged for consultants to come on-site to oper- 
ational ize the training from the conferences. RAP has also been asked to do 
pre-service and on-site training session on the Portage home-based model. 

NYU RAP's conviction that meticulous preparation paves the way to a meaning- 
ful experience for participants and trainers was once more evident in the 
steps they followed to design and implement training conferences in Region 
II. RAP staff met with directors or Coordinators for Services to the handi- 
capped (CSHs) and/or education directors in each part of the region where 
workshops were to be held. Head Start personnel were asLed for input on 
content areas and types of specialists to be enlisted as trainers. RAP re- 
viewed census information, in-depth validations, former trainees' evalua- 
tions and the Annual Survey. RAP offered second and third tier training at 
four of the five two-day conferences scheduled in New York and New Jersey, 
and first and third tiers in New York City. Based on their previous at- 
tendance, participants were assigned two generic topics. First tier generic 
topics were the IEP process and screening, assessment and diagnosis; inter- 
component teamwi ."k and curriculum ideas for integrating individual and group 
needs were the assignments for second and third level trainees. Planners 
selected aggression, asthma, allergies and anemia, common visual impair- 
ments, hearing impairments, language stimulation, and jreceptual and senso- 
rimotor activities in the classroom as specific emphasis among the handicap- 
ping conditions; participants selected two on pre-registration forms and each 
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was able to attend his or her first choice. RAP had two parents, one a Head 
Start alumni, make presentations on their exper ences as parents of preschool 
children with handicaps. Workshops on nutrition and its effects on develop- 
ment, and communication rounded out these conferences. Home visitors in up- 
state New York were able to select a session on mainstreaming in the home- 
based program. 

RAP arranged sessions for "training of trainers" on curriculum design in 
Puerto Rico, and trained teaching staff on curriculum and materials develop- 
ment in St. Thomas and St. Croix. The film Krista , developed by the Los An- 
geles RAP, was incorporated in the design. They also spent the first day of 
the three day New York City conference training education directors and Co- 
ordinators of Services to the Handicapped on the new generic workshops to be 
received by third level participants, and another day training upper New York 
state grantees on the first level generic topics. 

NYU trained 658 teachers (34'S) and 156 aides (3%) at 10 conferences in New 
York, New Jersey, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. Four of the conferences 
were two-day events; training in New York City lasted three days because it 
included a day for education directors and CSHs; training in Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and the training for first level participants in Upstate New 
York were each one day workshops. The total number of others trained at the 
conferences was 327, and included mostly education directors and Coordinators 
of Services to the Handicapped, but also some directors, and a few bus drivers 
and health and special needs aides. The 1,141 participants represented 77 of 
the 80 grantees {96%) in the region. 

NYU RAP used the NYU training guide only in New York City to train first 
level participants. At training for home visitors in Upstate New York the 
RAP used the Portage manual as a guide and a reference. They distributed 
the handbook to all home visitors and the training manual to supervisors at 
programs which have a home-based option. 

NYU RAP is generally not able to provide follow-up training and technical 
assistance after conferences, although they will do so for programs serving 
more than 120 children, such as New York City. Instead, they have expanded 
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their training to give CSHs a sense of their own responsibility for training 
staff in their own programs and are linking specialists up with these CSHs to 
facilitate the training process. 

This year Region III RA P tailored its training format to meet individual pro- 
gram needs, and to reach more teachers in Region III. The RAP succeeded in 
training 49 percent of the teachers and home visitors in its service area, 
and 21 percent of the teacher aides at cluster training and conferences. 

RAP used a Region III T/TA needs assessment as an initial reading of grantees' 
needs for the workshops. Most important to the topic selection process, 
however, were conversations at directors' meetings and by phone with directors 
and handicap coordinators, usually focusing on the training needs the pro- 
grams had identified for themselves. When all had been compiled, the RAP 
identified subject areas and providers to do the training with RAP staff. 
RAP sent Head Starts the final details about training sites and dates and 
pre-registration forms for sessions. This year RAP was able to give every 
participant his or her first choice. 

The RAP planned state-wide conferences in five of their six states and in- 
dividual or cluster training in th^ee. All grantees were invited to a large 
workshop in their state except in the District of Columbia where programs 
were offered individual on-site workshops. The majority of programs in 
Maryland, Virginia, and Pennsylvania elected to attend a state-wide two-day 
conference in their own states. Delaware directors released teachers for a 
one-day conference and closed all centers to allow teachers to attend. In 
West Virginia, directors negotiated with RAP for two training conferences in 
conjunction with directors' and parents' meetings. Directors agreed to 
register teachers for one day of training, and on one other day, RAP present- 
ed a session for directors on collaboration and another session for parents 
on PL 94-142. Additionally, RAP arranged on-site training on the handicap- 
ping conditions and sequentially appropriate topics for three large programs 
and two clusters in Pennsylvania and Virginia who were not able to attend 
the state-wide conferences. 
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Region III RAP trained 801 teachers (49S) and 300 (21 ,) teacher aides in ad- 
dition to 341 directors, component coordinators, administrative staff, nutri- 
tion aides, cooks, bus drivers, service providers, parents, Foster Grand- 
parents, and LEA and SEA personnel. Ninety-seven (97) of 11? grantees (86*o) 
were represented in the total number of 1,442 participants at 13 conferences. 

RAP offered combinations the following generic and sequentially appropri- 
ate topics at the conferences: screening and assessment, parent involvement, 
attitudes and expectations, I EP development, curriculum, and stress and burn- 
out. Participants chose two to four handicapping conditions from such topics 
as working with mentally retarded children, the speech and language impaired 
child, developmental delays, working with children who have behavior disorders, 
motor development, the emotionally disturbed child, and the perceptually dis- 
abled child. Region III RAP also trained trainers at handicap coordinator 
forums during the Maryland, Delaware, and Virginia state conferences, and 
offered home-based training at the Pennsylvania and Maryland conferences and 
for a cluster in Virginia. 

» 

RAP used Training Activities and Strategie s* as a guide in designing their 
"training the trainer" sessions; they used the Portage home-based training 
manual the same way and developed their own format for the training. 

Staff and consultants used slides of children's art to instruct participants 
in art therapy, videotapes interwoven with discussion demonstrated how teach- 
ers can handle fears and behaviors when working with autistic children, and 
standardized burn-out scales allowed participants to assess their own level 
of stress and burn-out. 

RAP staff distributed request-for-service forms at each conference, and were 
often able to provide follow-up technical assistance on-site or by phone 
aftpv the conferences. Several were requests for help related to child abuse, 
well as behavior management and sensorimotor disorders. 
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Chapel Hill RAP make an effort to reach teachers who have yet to receive 
training on the mai nstreaming manuals. Options regarding content and format 
were decisions made jointly by RAP staff and the Specially Funded Cluster 
Coordinators (SFCs). In RAP/SFC meetings, planners gleaned input from needs 
assessments completed the previous spring by teachers, teacher rdes, and 
administrators. They first developed an overview of needs for the whole 
region, and then cluster by cluster. Together they ceterminea training needs 
that could be met by RAP staff and by the Specially Funded network. 

Generic concepts were presented on the first cay of all four Florida confer- 
ences; assorted combinations of handicapping conditions (learning disabilities, 
speech and language impairments, mental retardation, emotional disturbance, 
hearing impairments) were offered on the second day for participants to se- 
lect two. RAP designed two-track training in Georgia and North Carolina. 
Participants in North Carolina received a choice of three or four generic 
topics: introduction to the IEP, implementation of the ISP, utilizing class- 
room materials for working with handicapped children, and behavior management 
and the handicapped child. On the second day teachers and aides chose two 
from three handicapping conditions: mentai retardation, speech and language 
impairments, and learning disabilities. In Georgia, for those not previously 
trained, RAP and the SFCs introduced developmental milestones and tne handi- 
capped child end behavior management techniques for working with handicapped 
children- as advanced topics, RAP offered writing ana implementing IEPs and 
screening and assessment. They also offered participants sessions on learn- 
ing disabilities, mental retardation, emotional disturbance and speech im- 
pairments. South Carolina handicap coordinators asked RAP and their SFCs to 
repeat tne same sessions both days and to incorporate generic tocics into 
them: learning disabilities, speech and language disabilities, mental re- 
tardation, writing and implementing IEPs. From these participants selected 
two in-depth sessions. 

Chanel Hill RAP conducted eight two-day coherences . They -epcrtad training 
599 teaching sta r ~; evaiuators assigned oercentaces 'or teachers and aides 
according to tne ratio reported oy the Head Starts in the telechcne survey 
i.e., 72 oerce-t teacher ;i44) and 23 percent teacher a-'des '155" 
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hundred and seventy-two (172) others included component coordinators, parents, 
resource providers, LEA and SEA personnel, State Training Office staff, di- 
rectors, and social service aides. Representatives from 110 of 125 grantees 
(88°;) were in attendance. 

RAP staff used the NYU training guide to conduct first level generic concept 
training in Florida, and occasionally in South Carolina where they built the 
generic concept: into sessions on the handicapping conditions. Staff de- 
veloped quiz show formats, problem-solving techniques, values clarification, 
structured role play, and pre- and post-tests to spark new interest in the 
session for themselves and for participants. Chapel Hill RAP left home-based 
training to the Home Start Training Center staff in Region IV. 

The Specially Funde.' Coordinators are generally responsible for follow-up 
training and technical assistance in the four states in Chapel Hill RAP's 
service area. 

Na shville RAP located consultants who were themselves special needs thera- 
pists or teachers, who could give teachers hands-c : experience in the train- 
ing setting and who had had experience training paraprofessionals. RAP 
staff had previously received a great deal of assistance from consultants 
from two OSE projects with whom they shared office facilities; this mutually 
beneficial relationship ended when the o$E funding changed. 

Decisions about content were made by RAP and Specially Funded Cluster Coor- 
dinators, based on assessment of teachers' needs conducted by the SFCs in 
August, 1930. RAP relied hjavily on these assessments and perceptions of 
the Specially Fundeds to e/trapolate key content areas for the training work- 
shops. When the agendas were set, RAP notified Head Starts, and then called 
local handicap coordinators to confirm attendance numbers and agendas. In 
the future RAP staff will ask local handicap coordinators for more direct 
input to accommodate individual program as well as cluster needs. RAP and 
the Specially Funded Network planned several beginning Invel and sequentially 
appropriate workshops. Tennessee SFCs elected to have two one-day confer- 
ences for each of the four clusters. Alabama coordinators decided on two 
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or.e and a half day workshops, to be attended by northern and southern clusters 
separately. K ntucky SFCs arranged for three two-day and one three-day con- 
ference. Two of the conferences in Kentucky were cancelled due to scheduling 
conflicts and rescheduled as preservice training for the cluster in August, 
1981. The wide range of topics reflected RAP's efforts to tailor the train- 
ing to clusters. Among generic topics were some which were geared to teachers 
who had nad little or no training in the area of mainstreaming such as "Basic 
Child Development and How Handicapping Conditions Affect this Process," and 
"Managing a Mainstream Classroom." Sequentially appropriate topics included 
"IEPs and the Teacher's Role," "How Attitudes Affect Mainstreaming," "Iden- 
tifying Children in Need of Referral," "How to Work with Parents of Children 
who have Special Needs," "Transition of the Special Needs Child from Head 
Start to Public Schools," "Observation Skills," "Training in Advocacy," and 
"Games and Activities for Special Needs Children." The RAP also provided 
training in six of the handicapping conditions; participants were able to 
choose two among speech impairments, hearing impairments, emotional disturb- 
ance, mental retardation, physical handicaps, visual impairments, learning 
disabilities and behavior disorders. Ihe RAP structured informal discussions 
with presenters at three of their conferences to allow participants to get 
specific answers to individual questions. 

The RAP used the NYU training package for those conferences for new teachers. 
They changed the activities, format, or material when not appropriate, but 
not the techniques. 

Nashville RAP conducted eight (3) mainstreaming conferences this year and 
trained 306 teachers (24*) and 141 teacher aides [12\). Others trained in- 
cluded 170 handicap coordinators, directors, component coordinators, parents, 
LEA and SEA personnel, service providers, and bus drivers, bringing the total 
number trained to 617. RAP reached 73 of the 38 grantees in their service 
area, or 83 percent. Nine Kentucky grantees composed of 21 teachers, 21 
teacher aides and 20 others are scheduled to receive the training as pre- 
service training in August. 
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RAP had scheduled a makeup session for one program unable to attend training 
because of an IDV. Follow-up training was scheduled *or clusters in Kentucky 
and Tennessee in May, topics yet to be decided at the time of the evalua tors' 
site visit. 

Invitations to the Mississippi RAP training conferences stressed that grant- 
ees should only send teachers who had not yet been trained. The RAF reviewed 
all teachers needs assessments by program, by cluster, and by state, look- 
ing for recurring themes. Followii.g this they met with Specially Funded 
Cluster Coordinators and then with handicap coordinators to finalize topics. 
From this process, lEPs, utilizing cl assroom mater ial s and equipment, and 
behavior management were selected as generic concepts for day one training, 
and mental retardation, orthopedic or hearing impairments, emotional disturb- 
ance, and speech impairments or learning disabilities as the handicapping 
conditions to be presented on the second day. 

The RAP held six two-day conferences. At five conferences, all teachers 
attended all three generic concepts on the first day. These workshops were 
facilitated by the Specially Funded Cluster Coordinators who had been train- 
ed by the RAP in the training-the-trai ner workshops. In the future SFCs will 
be able to draw on each other rather than needing consultants. Consultants 
on specific handicapping conditions were used for the second day of the 
mainstreaming conferences. Participants from tne Choctaw grantee who attend- 
ed the sixth conference were trained on mainstreaming as a generic concept 
and visual impairments, emotional disturbance, and mental retardation. 

RAP trainee 212 teachers (15 ; ^) and 175 teacher aides (Vl*,) as well as ICC 
handicap staff, directors, special service trainers, social service aides, 
and service providers, for a total of ^37 participants . V./enty- three of 21 
programs {%":) sent participants to the conference. One grantee did not 
attend because all teachers had been trained. 

One hoir.e-based training session for hand-'cap arc education directors was 
scheduled. The RAP hau arranged for HSTC staff to oc che training . RA ? 
has distributed the D ortage manual to SFCs ana each person is s>nt.nesiz*ng 
one section be~"cre conr!ng to the next caster meeting where everyone will 
participate in developing training tac.nnicues to aocly in tte*> own c I -stars. 
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I n its third year of manuals training, Mississippi RAP still draws ideas 
from the NYU training manual, but finds itself needing to rely on it less. 
This year RAP designed and administered pre- and post-tests in order to 
determine whether conference objectives had been realized; workshop leaders 
had been trained by RAP to administer these during one of the leader train- 
ing sessions held before conferences started. 

Prior to this year's state training, RAP held a session at the fall confer- 
ence for SFC;, handicap coordinators, and education coordinators on how to 
follow up on the manuals training. At the time of the evaluation site visit, 
RAP had canvassed Specially Fundeds to determine what training has been done 
as a result of the conferences, and found that IEPs, behavior management, 
discipline, lesson planning, and exDeotations have been the areas of assess- 
ments at the Mississippi Head Start conference, and have provided occasional 
T/TA on lesson plans. 

The University of Illi nois RAP began to identify conference sites in July 
and contacted potential co-sponsoring Head Start agencies with tentative 
dates for the training, then visited every agency which had agreed to co- 
host the fall workshops. Written needs assessments were sent to all Head 
Start programs in the three-state area at the end of summer in order to 
identify areas of need within their constituency. From the returned needs 
assessments, previous years' conference evaluations, last year's needs as- 
sessments, and a series of phone canvasses, RAP staff condensed a list of 
training topics and sent it to a random sample of directors and handicap 
coordinators. RAP also talked to Advocates and host programs to get feed- 
batK regarding the relevance of potential topics. 

University of Illinois RAP held five two-day ma ins treating conferences in 
Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, reaching 68 of 117 grantees, or 58 percent. 
They trained 486 teachers (26':) and 527 teacher aides (32 c -) (determined by 
evaluators from Head Start telephone survey findings) and 329 others includ- 
ing directors, handicap coordinators, component coordinators, SEA, LEA, and 
Regional Office personnel, Advocates, Ohio SERRCs, service providers, Ohio 
Developmental Disability Planning Council members, parents, nurses and medical 
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a ides , nutritionists, Community Services personnel, bus drivers, support staff, 
and volunteers. These brought the total number trained to 1,352. 

Since grantees had received initial training using the NYU manual, RAP decided 
not to do any sessions on the use of the manuals, per :e, but to offer more 
in-depth information on the handicapping conditions and sequentially appro- 
priate training. 

RAP staff selected the following generic concepts and sequentially appropri- 
ate topics to present to Region V participants; child development/teacher 
expectations, screening, assessment, diagnosis, writing and implementing be- 
havioral objectives, ISPs/IEPs, "Trash or Treasures: Making Learning Activ- 
ities," "The Paper Chase; Administration of the Handicap Component)" "Aware- 
ness of Handicaps: An Experimental Process," behavior management, parent in- 
volvement, and organizing classrooms to avoid problems. Handicapping condi- 
tions covered were speech and language impairments, health impairments, emo- 
tional problems, learning disabilities and hearing impairments. 

RAP selected workshop leaders who had previous RAP or Head Start experience 
and local service providers who were familiar with local needs and program 
situations. RAP gave consultants the objectives, time frame for each session, 
and overall conference goals, and encouraged them to be responsive to indi- 
vidual participant's needs. Presenters were drawn from numerous resources in 
the tri-sta';e area. 

Audience participation was encouraged and RAP used such NYU training stra- 
tegies as small groups discussions, audio-visual aids, and role-playing. 
Facilitators made it a point to distribute a w"de variety of printed materials. 

The RAP has provided on-site technical assistance to several programs after 
the conferences. After the Illinois conference they traveled on-site :o meet 
with directors who needed more information on collaborative agreements, the 
administrative component, needs assessments, and the handicap plan. In another 
instance, RAP .raveled on-site to provide technical assistance regarding a 
handicap validation and LEA collaboration. RAP helped an Illinois program 
with their record keeping system and the overall implementation of services. 
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A program in Ohio needing reorganization of its health record system, sent 
RAP copies of the system; RAP reviewed it for them and sent more information. 
RAP also conducted on-site training for teachers on normal child development 
and early warning signs for handicaps; they conducted training on each of 
the eight handicapping conditions for teachers who work with the children 
of migrant families. Finally, the RAP provided technical assistance at the 
conference sites, working for example, with two new local handicap coordi- 
nators on the skills appropriate to their jobs. 

Portage RAP used several sources to determine the subject matter for their 
mainstreaming conferences. Formal needs assessments were first mailed to 
grantees, and as they returned KAP followed up with canvass calls, permitting 
programs to refine their preferences. RAP discussed training options at 
handicap coordinators meetings, solicited feedback, and reviewed teacher 
evaluations and requests from previous training conferences. Four areas 
of interest repeatedly surfaced: ItP and ISP development; screening; assess- 
ment and diagnosis; and individualization. Handicapping conditions which 
most frequently appeared were speech impairments, health impairments, learn- 
ing disabilities, emotional disturbances, visual impairments, and orthopedic 
impairments. Once the RAP had decided on an agenda, grantees were notified 
of the schedule and invited to attend any or all of the conferences scheduled 
in their state. 

The RAP made all three first level generic concepts available to teachers new 
to the handicap effort through workshops entitled "Issues in Mainstreaming." 
They added such sequentially appropriate topics as "Teaching Survival Skills 
for Kindergarten " for more experienced teachers, as well as task analysis, 
behavioral management, and collaborative agreements. Participants were able 
to choose an all day session on speech and language or learning disabilities 
at the Milwaukee conferences and a two-day session on the emotional distiu-- 
ance/developmental therapy model in Michigan. In Minnesota RAP conducted one 
training for trainers session. Certificates verifying session participation 
were distributed at five inferences. At a conference co-sponsored by Bemidji 
State University, the Mi,„,esota Handicap Advocate and RAP, university credit 
was available. 
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Home visitors were eligible for a full day on serving handicapped children 
in Home-Based Head Start at one conference in each state, except Michigan 
where this was an option at two. 

Am conferences were scheduled for two days; two were held in Minnesota, 
three in Wisconsin, and four in Michigan. At tne nine conferences RAP train- 
ed 424 teachers (35*) and 145 teacher aides (12';) (evaluators estimated tne 
ratio of teachers and aides based on the Head Start telephone survey.) An 
additional 269 directors, handicap coordinators, parents, component coordina- 
tors, public school teachers, bus drivers, Supplemental Security Income coordi- 
nators, preschool regional consultants, and Handicap Advocates brought the 
total number trained to 838. Seventy-nine (79) of 37 grantees attended the 
training; this represents 91 percent of the grantees in the RAP's service 
area. 

For all but one conference, Portage RAP used the NYU training guide to conduct 
all mainstreaming conferences. RAP used and distributed the Portage home- 
based manuals in their home-based training sessions, and reported that they 
were well received. The RAP adapted the N-YU guide to grantee needs by 
shortening the parent/teacher relationship and expectation session and ex- 
panding the individualization session. They introduced the Chapel Hill slide 
tape at a workshop on screening, assessment, and diagnosis. 

RAP arranged for consultants to do on-site technical assistance at individual 
programs. In addition, Portage RAP provided on-site TA on mainstreaming to 
two other programs. 

In order to reach the maximum number of teachers at grantees spread through- 
out Texas Tech RAP's enormous service area, the RAP agreed to train one half 
of the 33 Handicap Consortia in the 79-80 program year and the remaining 16 
this year. This plan was designed by the RAP and State Handicap Resource 
Development Program Coordinators to minimize the travel which had forrer}^/ 
made teacher oarticipation difficult. 

Planning meetings with directors, consortium coordinators, State Handicap 
Resource Development Program Coordinators and T/TA oroviders were scheduled 
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in each state upon award of contract. Directors and consortium coordinators 
were asked to conduct needs assessments within their consortia, and based 
on these, to decide upon the topics for the year's training. RAP had given 
each planning group a Skill Building Blocks Catalog from which to choose 
sessions. The Skill Building Blocks are a series of workshops which have been 
designed to meet the needs of handicapped children and their families. RAP 
had incorporated the NYU generic concepts into the Catalog as Block II - 
■ Mainstreaming the Handicapped Child. The majority of requests for training 
were for behavior management, assessment, screening, and the implementation 
of IEPs. RAP also designed training on social services for all staff at 
three sites. 

Decisions about conference sites and facilities, mailing procedures and im- 
plementation logistics were also made by qrantees. Consortium coordinators 
and a State Handicap Resource Coordinator worked with RAP staff as trainers 
for sessions on the generic topics. Project LATUN staff, partially funded 
and supported by the ACYF Region VI Office as a parent/handicap regional sup- 
port effort, provided training on some of the generic concepts and on ortho- 
pedic handicaps, health impairments, emotional disturbance, learning disabili- 
ties, mental retardation, and hearing impairments. Additional consultants 
were identified and used as needed. Facilitators conducting sessions on 
specific handicapping conditions were given copies of the suggested outline 
from the NYU RAP training manual. 

Texas Tech RAP sponsored 14 two to three day conferences in order to reach 
teaching staff at each of the 16 consortia. Because New Mexico and the North 
Texas area decided to have joint mainstreaming conferences piggybacked with 
administrative workshops, 18 consortia were actually trained. Eiqhty-nine 
grantees were scheduled to be trained this year, and of these, 77 yrantees, 
or 87 percent, received training; this is 52 percent of the grantees in 
Region VI. An additional eight grantees will be trained in August; the esti- 
mated 60 participants were unable to attend conferences held earlier in the 
year due to numerous staff changes. 

Ihe RAP trained 471 teachers (26%), 2U0 teacher aides (11%), and 372 others 
for a total of 1,043 trainees. Others included directors, handicap coordi- 
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nators, component coordinators, consortium coordinators, social workers, day 
care and resource providers, parents, public school ac'mn'nistrators, State 
Handicap Resource.- Program Coordinators, Regional Offica staff, and T/TA pro- 
viders. 

In erudition to the NYU activities and techniques taken from the building 
blocks, Texav. Tach RAP used a "Handicap Awareness Trail" to simulate for 
participants what adjustments in daily functioning must be made when one is 
iu-.r.d^ capped. Observation activities, several handouts and audio-visual aids, 
demonstration*; nf practical uses of materials, and lectures were always ac- 
com^uric-.d < v •jnwp discission. Certificates of participation were distribu- 
ted at che cio$e rf aech conference. 

The RPP has scnednlad eleven specific follow-up technical assistance or train- 
ing activities, These stretch into next February and will deal with subjects 
ranging from working with handicap service providers, to screening, assess- 
ment and IEPs, to classroom and behavior management; RAP will also facilitate 
a special conference for parents and handicap services staff. 

Believing that directors should be closely involved in the decision making 
processes affecting their staffs, Region VII RAP developed and distributed 
a competency-based needs assessment to be completed by Head Start directors 
in each state in the region. The format outlined areas in which RAP could 
provide training. RAP subsequently asked to be on agendas at Head Start 
director's meetings. Thus began the process of narrowing down topics which 
would precisely meet the highly individualized training requests of trainees 
in Region VII. Acting on the expressed needs and fiscal realities of these 
Head Start programs, RAP designed several on-site and cluster training events 
and one state-wide mainstreaming manual workshop in Nebraska. Because RAP 
has trained all the Region VII teachers on the manuals in previous years, RAP 
staff were encouraged by the Regional Office to increase thei> emphasis on 
handicap coordinators this yee *. 

Directors were engaged in the decision making primarily with regard to train- 
ing delivery models (e.g., workshops specifically for coordinators); RAP used 
handicap coordinators to identify subject areas. Those which emerged most 
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often were IEPs, IPPs/ISPs, learning disabilities, and emotional disturbance, 
but topics also included integration of components, parent involvement, the 
home-based model, diagnosis and screening, mental retardation, health impair- 
ments, social service, advocacy and collaboration. RAP staff regretted there 
were not adequate opportunities for input from Head Start teachers and plan 
to remedy this next year with another, more open-ended needs assessments. 

Region VII RAP conducted 23 training sessions from August, 1980 to June, 1981. 
Of these, five were two-day conferences and 18 were one day. Five workshops 
were held in Missouri, nine in Kansas, eight in Iowa, and one in Nebraska. 
The Nebraska workshop was co-sponsored by the SEA, and included public school 
as well as Head Start personnel. Region VII RAP counted two handicap coordi- 
nator meetings as training conferences because training was conducted on the 
integration of compo'ients. RAP trained 180 teachers (28%), 147 teacher aides 
(41%), and 297 others, thereby training a total of 624 persons. Others train- 
ed were, for the most part, handicap coordinators and directors, but also in- 
cluded bus drivers, cooks, and public school personnel. The RAP reached 
participants from 62 of 67 grantees, or 93 percent. 

Because Region VII RAP had previously trained teachers at every grantee on 
the manuals and because training this year was so individualized, Region VII 
RAP did not rely on the NYU training manual except for a few ideas for sit- 
uations with follow-up discussions. Home-based training was held at three 
workshops; one was a RAP/HSTC collaboration, one followed the Portage model, 
and a third was the RAP's own training design. 

RAP estimates t.iat at least five to six requests for on-site training c IEPs, 
emotional disturbance, and learning disabilities are direct consequences of 
the training conferences. 

Only one major problem was associated with conferences. RAP staff prepared 
to train teachers, only to find that participants often turned out to be pri- 
marily handicap coordinators, who required a very different preparation. 
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The University of Denver RAP used a number of sources to collect information 
about constituents' needs in time for their first series of conferences. They 
had a:cess to some of the data in needs assessments collected from directors, 
coordinators and teachers by the former contractor; they spoke to directors 
and handica n coordinators by phone and at meetings; they distributed a general, 
open-ended questionnaire prior to their phone calls, and they consulted with 
Advisory Board members and the Regional Office staff. The prior experience 
of the staff with other RAPs enabled them to accurately assess Head Start needs 
and provide appropriate training. 

RAP used a combination of formats to reach Head Start staff and parents. Two 
day conferences were held in Wyoming, Colorado, and South Dakota; twice in 
Colorado in order to accommodate grantees in the southern part of the state 
and in the southwestern area. Sequentially appropriate sessions in Colorado 
covered parent involvement, curriculum, and child development; participants 
were also able to participate in sessions on three handicapping conditions: 
learning disabilities, speech impairments, and emotional disturbance. The 
RAP conducted two additional conferences in Colorado. One was a condensed 
version of the same agenda as the two-day conferences described earlier, and 
the other, for a Denver grantee, presented IEPs for social service staff and 
training on speech impairments, IEPs and child development for teaching staff. 

Training in South Dakota was a collaborative effort among Home Start Train- 
ing Centers, the SEA and RAP. The conference offered the same options as the 
two-day conferences in Colorado, except that participants were able to choose 
two handicapping conditions, and received an update on SEA activities from 
RAP's SEA contact. Home visitors could also opt for a session on problems 
unique to that field, and the new manual was introduced in another session. 
RAP offered social service staff a session exploring the role of social ser- 
vice staff with special needs children and their families. 

The Jackson conference was co-sponsored by Developmental Disabilities, the 
University of Wyoming Preschool Project, the Wyoming SEA and RAP. Partici- 
pants chose three conditions from the following: speech impairments, mental 
retardation, learning disabilities, emotional disturbance, and self- 
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stimul at i ng behavior. Trainees participated in workshops on assessments, 
curriculum, and training paraprofessionals . 

At the request of directors, RAP made site visits to all five full -year pro- 
grams to spend mornings in the classroom observing specific children and 
afternoons meeting with teachers to provide training or feedback from the 
morning. At one North Dakota jite RAP offered a home-based workshop. 

Directors in Utah also asked RAP to come on-site to g've parents an orienta- 
tion to all eight handicapping conditions and train on the integration of 
components and parent involvement. In September, RAP staff will return to 
provide on-site training to 40 Hi. id Start members. 

University of Denver RAP drained a total of 443 participants from 48 out of 
62 grantees (77%) at 13 conferences. They trained 160 teachers (34%), 98 
teacher aides (24%) and 185 others including directors, component coordinators, 
parents, speech and language therapists, occupational and physical therapists, 
bus drivers, cooks, student interns, developmental disability staff, support 
staff, nurses, community aides, LEAs and SEAs. 

In September, RAP will provide training for 75 staff at nine Montana grantees 
and also for 25 staff in Colorado. Before the new RAP contract ht;d been let, 
and after responsibility had ended for the former contractor, a RAP training 
commitment was kept to grantees in Colorado and Utah by the staff member who 
has bridged both RAPs. The T/TA contractor for Region VIII paid salary, per 
diem, and travel to the conferences. Four teachers and 11 others partici- 
pated in a "training of trainers" session and workshops on parent involvemen 
assessment and IEPs. Sixty-six (66) teachers and seven others from the Den- 
ver Head Start programs also received training later in the month on speech 
impairments, curriculum, and techniques for working with the handicapped child. 

RAP staff used aspects of the NYU training guide at all c v iferences but the 
North Dakota site visits. 

Plans for Los Angeles KAP's Mainstreaming Preschoolers conferences incorpor- 
ated the suggestions of Head Start personnel over the past two years. Pre- 
vious conference evaluations and conversations with grantees prescribed 
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single day conferences offered early in the year and planned the preceedinc 
spring; content would include survival skills In the classroom, working witn 
parents, identification, assessment, program planning process, and how 
to manage a classroom that includes a child with a handicap. RAP designed 
the content of each workshop patterned on Head Start's suggestions and grant- 
ees then decided who would attend. Five one-day teacher training conferences 
were sponsored from October to December on generic and sequentially appro- 
priate topics. While RAP staff did not plan sessions for a second day on 
handicapping conditions, they did offer to provide appropriate materials, a 
suggested agenda for consultants, and a list of consultants who nave facili- 
tated the sessions in the past two years. RAP also offered one day of home- 
based training in California and two one-day mul ti topical mainstreaming con- 
ferences. The only two-day conference was held in Los Angeles to train hand- 
cao services staff to conduct the Mainstreaming Preschoolers teachers train- 
ing workshops in their own centers. 

Because enrollment at all conferences was open to all grantees in Region IX, 
every grantee technically was able to receive two days of training by attend- 
ing multi topical as well as a mainstreaming conference Eight conferences 
were held in California and one each in Arizona and Nevada. 

Through this combination of 1U workshops, Los Angeles RAP was able to train 
503 teachers {2V%) and 126 teacher aides (ll : ;). Combined with 312 others, 
9*1 participants were trained from 51 of 58 grantees (33 j). Other partici- 
pants included handicap coordinators, other component coordinators, parents, 
Head Start specialists, bus drivers, and developmental disabilities staff in 
Arizona . 

The Los Angeles RAP drew on the NYU training guide : : or techniques, but used 
only some of the content. The RAP essentially developed its own training 
package for the home-based and social service training workshcos . They 
scheduled "Cracker Barrel" meetings in the evening as inrorral ooportuni ties 
for participants zo discuss program-specific problems. 

RAP staf r made themselves available zo provide "A to any grantee //he r-eece: 
it at the conferences. In addition, RA? responded t: requests fcr 
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training and technical assistance from staff unable to attend the conferences. 
Twelve on-site follow-up sessions had been scheduled with grantees on behavior 
management, screening and assessment tools, and parent advocacy. 

In the Pacific, where an acknowledgement of handicaps is growing, Pacific RAP 
has assumed f he task of helping grantees put handicap plans in place while 
simultaneously training teachers to meet the special needs of children in 
their classrooms. RAP data show that not one Head Start person in the RAP's 
service area has a special education background. Perceptions of handicaps 
differ in the Pacific Islands, some languages not even having a word for 
handicapped. RAP staff have worked to preserve what is healthy in this in- 
attention to differences, while encouraging staff to recognize that special 
interventions are sometimes necessary. Another of RAP's major goals this year 
has been to help grantees designate one person to be responsible for the 
handicap effort. 

In order to determine what training would be most helpful, RAP reviewed an- 
swers to open-ended questions from evaluations completed by teachers at pre- 
vious training conferences and spoke with key administrative personnel. 

Pacific RAP held 12 on-site conferences from August to February, spending one 
to seven days with each program. Long travel distances combined with erratic 
transportation facilities make it more efficient to spend blocks of time 
training grantees. Agendas were often very detailed and served almost as a 
course outline for participants to follow as they worked through the subject 
matter. For example, training on hearing impairments began with normal hear- 
ing Unatomy, air-conduction, bone-conduction hearing), proceeded through 
causes, types, and symptoms of hearing loss, measurement of hearing, remedi- 
ation of hearing loss, and effects of hearing on speech and language develop- 
ment, and ended with mainstreaming the hearing impaired child. 

Pacific RAP trained participants from eleven of twelve grantees (92%), 129 
teachers {75%) and 72 teacher aides (58%) were trained, in addition to 93 
parents, component coordinators, directors, Department of Education teachers, 
policy council members, village magistrates, and interested citizens. 
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RAP staff has scheduled training for 20 participants at the Yap grantee in 
August. I he work they have done on their handicap plan will be the basis for 
training. RAP had already used the NYU training guide as a package for II 
grantees in 1978-79 and 19/9-80. RAP used role playing, visuals, games, 
and observation for the training sessions offered this year. Staff did two 
workshops on serving handicapped children in home-based programs at a con- 
ference sponsored by the Region IX Home-Based Resource Center in California. 

Because training is held every six months for Pacific grantees, training and 
follow-up are inseparable parts of an ongoing cycle in the Head Start pro- 
gram year; each builds on the other and modifications are identified and made 
as needed. In this program year at least nine grantees received ongoing 
training and technical assistance on I LPs , screening and assessment, handi- 
capping conditions, child growth and development motor development, recruit- 
ment, behavior management, and mainstreaming and appropriate environments. 

Translating the training sessions is still a problem for RAP staff; it is 
difficult to make certain that the concepts are being interpreted correctly. 
Consultants and RAP staff must be paired in teams to alleviate the intense 
strain of the long and exhausting training trips and help transport train- 
ing materials and equipment which are unavailable at training sites. 

Portland State University RAP conducted seven , lainstreaming conferences, one 
a week for seven weeks after the arrival of the new coordinator in mid- 
January. All seven were open to any grantee in the three-state service area. 
Initially RAP sent letters to grantees suggesting training topics, and asking 
them to identify their own interest areas, the numbers of teachers already 
trained, the levels of expertise among teachers, the number of teachers at 
each level who would attend, and the conference each grantee planned to at- 
tend. From the accumulated data, RAP developed individualized agendas for 
each conference. At s^x workshops , two- track training was offered: mainstream 
ing concepts for those who had never attended and sequentially appropriate 
content for the advanced "level. Advanced-level participants received train- 
ing on purposes and methods for developing interdisciplinary staffings .assess 
merit, diagnosis, wcking with families, IEPs, evaluation and staffing, de- 
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velopmental delay, and more in-depth treatments of orthopedic, learning dis- 
abilities, emotional, speech and language, visual, hearing, and health impair- 
ments. At the seventh conference, all participants received an orientation 
to mainstreaming concepts and sessions on working with families, implementing 
programs, learning disabilities, and emotional disturbance. 

PSU RAP trained 114 teachers (26%) and 80 teacher aides (3/%) from 42 of 51 
grantees (82%). An additional 82 others, composed of parents, directors, 
component coordinators , bus drivers, family advocates, LEAs, private pre- 
school personnel and migrant Head Start staff brought the total to 276 parti- 
cipants. Head Start directors hosted the conferences and arranged for train- 
ing sites, hotels, and coffee. All, except for Portland, were held at Head 
Start centers. PSU RAP has a long history of training in Region IX as they 
hold the State Training Technical Assistance (STATO) contract for Oregon. 
They are therefore able to rely heavily on their consultants, many of whom 
have had experience with Head Start. RAP staff gave consultants the NYU 
training manauls to use as a guide for the mainstreaming conference. 

RAP demonstrated a diagnostic staffing with the parent of a handicapped child 
at each conference. Protecting confidentiality, diagnostic teams evaluated 
the children and provided explanations during the process. Participants then 
broke into small groups to discuss behavioral objectives, task analysis, etc. 
In another session participants received samples of testing. 

RAP has planned follow-up training at three sites. One will be a session on 
mainstreaming for a grantee unable to attend the conference; two others will 
train participants to write and/or implement IEPs. At one site RAP will ob- 
serve in a classroom in the morning and participate in a staff conference in 
the afternoon. In addition, a :wo-day multiphasic screening conference was 
scheduled in June in Portland. The workshop was designed for education, 
mental health and health personnel (Head Start and non-Head Start) already in- 
volved or planning to screen young children for handicapping conditions. 

When Aiaska RAP sends someone into the bush to do mainstreaming workshops, the 
trainer must be prepared to observe and evaluate individual children, demon- 
strate the use of screening and/or assessment tools, discuss test results with 
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staff, train on specific hanc.icapping conditions and/or topics requested by 
the program, and provide individual technical assistance to staff and parents. 
Preparation for each visit requires a considerable amount of time to contact 
consultants, coordinate with Head Start and the school districts, and arrange 
contracts and travel. Alaska staff schedules these training workshops to 
build on previous training for identifying, teaching, and mainstreaming handi- 
capped preschoolers. In each case, the manuals are presented formally to 
make lesson plans or demonstrate appropriate techniques, or informally to 
show teachers their use as a reference, RAP staff stay on-site anywhere 
from one-half to four days. 

Alaska RA? conducted eighteen (18) on-site training sessions for the three 
grantees (100%) and RurAl CAP delegates in Alaska. Thirty (30) of 37 teach- 
ers (8U) and 39 of 45 teacher aides {87%) attended the training. Among 43 
other participants were day care and infant learning program staff, Head 
Start component staff, directors, parents, LEA personnel, health aides, com- 
munity resource people, enrichment staff, bus drivers, cooks, and maintenance 
staff. 

RAP determined training topics specifically for eich of their three grantees. 
After a screening at RurAL CAP, the grantee asked RAP to train teachers who 
work with individual children and to provide assistance with specific teach- 
ing skills. Consultants provided training at 12 RurAL CAP sites in IEP' , 
assessment, observation, working with parents, early identification, screen- 
ing, basic mainstreaming and child development concepts, CDA sel f-absessment , 
the Portage checklist, speech and language impairments, and mental retardation. 
In Anchorage, RAP trained home-based Head Start teachers on social and emo- 
tional disabilities, learning disabilities, and parent management of undesir- 
able behavior. 

RAP provides training on a monthly basis to Chugiak Head Start. Subject mat- 
ter for training conferences this year included transitioning techniques, 
developmental disabilities, speech and language impairments, using music to 
teach speech and language impaired children, and curriculum. 
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Fairtanks Head Start requested parent training, formal and informal CDA train 
ing for Head Start and school district personnel, training on screening and 
assessment, and appropriate instruments for each, PL 94-142, and sessions on 
mental retardation, speech and language impairments, physical handicaps, and 
emotional disturbance. 

RAP staff and consultants use the NYU training gui\.e as it fits. RAP has 
scheduled two follow-up visits to Fairbanks for observation and CDA portfolio 
assistance. In Chugiak they will offer technical assistance on observation, 
basic development, and developmental disabilities on one occasion, and will 
follow-up with parents, children and teachers regarding music training for 
speech and language impairments on another. RAP follows all training with 
a written report to each grantee and a phone call to evaluate the sessions. 
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Task 5: Establish and Conduct Advisory Committee Meetings 

Each RAP is required to establish a committee for advice on matters of gen- 
eral policy and procedure, and for general planning, assessment, and evalu- 
ation. It is each RAP's decision to determine the 'jnction of the committee, 
how often it will meet, and the composition of its membership. Howevtr, at 
a minimum, the following representatives must be included: an ACYF Regional 
Office representative, one Head Start director, and one parent of a handi- 
capped child enrolled in a Head Start program. Suggested members are a repre- 
sentative from a Local Education Agency and a handicap coordinator. 

The average RAP advisory committee had 15 members, one fewer than either of 
the last two years, with sizes ranging from 8 members at the Nashville RAP 
to 26 at the University of Denver RAP. The composition of advisory commit- 
tees varies for each RAP. All but one RAP met the minimum requirements 
the contract; Chapel Hill lacked parent representation. ACYF Regional Offices 
were represented on all advisory committees except Alaska's, where it was 
impossible because of the Regional Office's limited travel funds. Only one 
RAP (Portage) lacked the representation of a handicap coordinator, and in 
Pacific's service area, there are no handicap coordinators. Four RAP ad- 
visory committees had representatives from Local Education Agencies. Only 
three RAP advisory committees included both required and suggested members 
(the University of Illinois, University of Denver, and Alaska). Six RAPs 
had representation from Westinghouse, the regional Head Start health con- 
tractor. 

Some RAPs surpassed contract requirements and included such additional com- 
mittee members as representatives from OSE projects, UAFs, regional T/TA 
providers, Office of the Governor, IMPD, BIA, School for the Deaf, State 
Board of Health, Department of Himan Services, Department of Human Resources, 
Commission on Children and Their Families, and individual professionals. 
The University of Denver RAP advisory committee included two Head Start 
teachers; this is the first RAP to have this perspective on the advisory 
committee. 
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SEA representation has decreased slightly (minus 4%) sin:e a year ago. 
Forty-one states and territories, 76 percent of all SEAs, are members of 
advisory committees. Ten RAPs have representation from all states in their 
service areas; these same ten did so a year ago. Although SEAs have been 
invited to serve as members of advisory committees, not all have oarticipated, 
due in part to difficulties in obtaining clearance for out-of-state travel 
for state personnel . 

For the second consecutive year, every state or territory except Virginia is 
represented on RAP advisory committees. Nine RAPs have relatively equal geo- 
graphical representation among their states; four draw heavily on home state 
resources, and two on another state in their service area. 

At the time of the site visits, three RAPs had held two advisory committee 
meetings and ten others had convened their members once, and had a second 
meeting scheduled for later in the contract year. Only Los Angeles RAP had 
not yet held one meeting at the time of the site visit. Mississippi had a 
third meeting planned for June. Pacific RAP had convened each of its two 
committees — one for tPe Hawaii grantees and one for the Micronesian pro- 
grams -- once but, because of the excessively high cost for RAP ($10,000 to 
convene one Micronesian meeting) did not schedule additional meetings. 

In general, advisory committees are used as sounding boards for RAPs; but 
they go beyond this role by assisting RAPs in planning for training and 
technical assistance tasks, reviewing RAP products, offering solutions to 
problems, and serving as a liaison to various organizations. Committee 
members of the New England, Mississippi and Portage RAPs are given task force 
or subcommittee assignments dealing with specific issues, such as dianostic 
criteria, state-by-state needs, and interagency collaboration. Most RAPs 
indicated that their advisory committees provide them with guidance, sug- 
gestions on the services they provide, and assist with prioritizing their 
needs for the coming year. The meeting? provide RAPs and the members oppor- 
tunities to share information and discuss issues which cross state lires. 
The committees also link RAPs with SEAs and LEAs, boosting collaborative 
efforts. Finally, the advisory committee members serve as advocates for 
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both RAP and Head Start, providing exposure and visibility throughout RAPs' 
service areas. 

RAP staff were asked to identify notable accomplishments of their advisory 
committees. Responses included information sharing among agencies and posi- 
tive effects on collaboration between SEA, LEAs and Head Start, and other 
interagency work. In addition, the committees have provided Head Start with 
a link to community agencies. RAPs hf.ve relied on members as resources in 
their specialty areas, periodically calling on them to assist in training, 
to provide technical assistance or to give specialized advice. Members have 
assisted RAPs in developing position papers and in reviewing and critiquing 
RAP written products. 

Advisory committee meetings have also been responsible for developing pro- 
ducts. A position paper on diagnostic criteria was developed by the New 
England RAP Advisory Committee; the Nashville RAP Advisory Committee de- 
veloped draft materials on PA26; and the Texas Tech RAP Advisory Committee 
developed a job description for Handicap Consortium Coordinators. 

Only one RAP has had difficulty assembling members for meetings. This RAP 
is considering the use of tele-conferencing as a possible solution. 
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Task 6: Facilitate Collaborative Agreements under PL 94-142 with State 
Education Agencies, Local Education Agencies and Head Start Grantees 

The 1980-81 scope of work instructed RAPs to assume the role of facilitator 
in promoting formal written agreements between State Education Agencies (SEAs) 
and Head Start grantees. If a written agreement did rot exi'.t the contractor' 
role was to assist the parties in reaching an agreement. If an SEA/Head 
Start agreement existed the contractor's role extended to promoting agree- 
ments between the Local Education Agencies (LtAs) and Head Start. 

RAPs recognize ACYF's expectation that they and Head Starts play a leadership 
role in coalescing community services for handicapped children and their 
families. As a result, this year RAPs were involved in the following collabor 
ative activities; 

• Head Start/ShA agreements 

• Head Start/LEA agreements 

• Facilitation efforts with other agencies 

• Official representation or ;ommittees 

This section will describe the content of newly signed agreements with State 
Educatim Agencies, collaborative work to promote local agreements between 
Head Start and local school districts, and facilitation work with other agen- 
cies serving children with handicaps. 

SEA/Head Start Agreements 

Nine new agreements 2 reported by RAPs this year. Agreements were signed 
between ACYF and the State Departments of Education in: 

North Carolina 
Wisconsin 
Nebraska 
Utdh 

North Dakota 
Cal i form' a 
Oregon 
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An agreement was also signed in Palau by the Health Service, Education/ 
Special Education Department and Palau Head Start. Another was signed in 
the Marshall Islands by the Vocational Rehabilitation, Vocational Education, 
Special Education, and Public Health departments and the Head Start program. 
All agreements were directly facilitated by RAPs, except for Wisconsin which 
was the result of work by the State Handicap Advocate and RAP. Last year 
the RAPs facilitated five agreements and helped a State Handicap Advocate 
facilitate a sixth. As seen in Table 12, twenty- four agreements have now 
been reported by RAPs over the years. (The agreements in Wisconsin and 
North Carolina replace prior commitments of those SEAs to less formal agree- 
ments.) 

What constitutes a formal written agreement with State Education Agencies 
has not been specified by ACYF, nor have the persons authorized to sign been 
specified. The ACYF Regional Office usually represents Head Start, although 
some agreements are signed by regional contractors or State Directors Asso- 
ciations. 

The key points of each of the new agreements are summarized below: 



North Carolina 

• Head Start programs, working in agreement with the LEA, are 
eligible to apply for early childhood incentive grant pro- 
grams. The LEA maintains fiscal responsibility. 

0 LtAs and Head Start programs may cooperate in joint screen- 
ing efforts for three to five year olds. 

0 Head Starts and LEAs may collaborate in Child Find activ- 
ities. 

• Heaa Start and LEA staffs may participate in training spon- 
sored by either party. 

• Head Start will ensure the smooth transition of handicapped 
children from Head Start to public schools by forwarding 
names of children and their handicapping conditions to LEAs 
and transferring records for tne development of IEPs. Head 
Start personnel will be included in the staffing or develop- 
ment of IEPs. 
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Tab ■ e 12 

EXISTING SEA/HEAD START AGREEMENTS AS REPORTED 3Y -WS 









Title of Aqreement 


Signing Parties 


Region I 


MA 


Interagency Agreement between the 
Massachusetts Department of Educa- 
tion and the Administration for 
Children, Youth and Families 


Cornmissioner, Department of Education 
ACYF* 


Region 


III 


MD 


Signed Statement of Intent 


Liaison, State Department of Education 
Head Start Training Officer 


Region 


!V 


PL 
r u 


An Aareement between the Oeoartment 
of Community Affairs and the Depart- 
ment of Education on 3ehalf of Handi- 
capped Children in Head Start Programs 


Commissioner, Department of Education 
Secretary, Department of Corrmunity Affairs 






NC 


Cooperative Agreement between North 
Carolina State Department of Public 
Instruction/Division for Exceptional 
Children and Administration for Chil- 
dren, Youth and Families 


Oeoartment of Puolic Instruction 
ACYF 






KY 


Joint Memorandum of Agreement between 
Kentucky Department of Education and 
Kentucky Head Start Network (Repre- 
sented by and under Region IV ACYF) 


Supt. of Public Instruction, Dept. of Ed. 
ACYF 


Region V 


IL 


Memorandum re Current Relationship 
between Public Schools and Head Start 
Programs in the Delivery of Comprehen- 
sive Services to Three rough Five 
Year Old Children with Handicaps 

MlnrlAfoH R/3rn 

VUUUaUCvi Q/Q\J) 


State Superintendent of Education 

Chairperson, Illinois Association of Head Start 
Directors 






OH 


Memorandum of Agreement between Ohio 
Division of Special Education and 
Ohio Head Start Handicao Services 
Advocate (Updated 12/80) 


Dir., Division of Special Education 

Ohio Head Start Handicap Services Advocate 






mn 


Joint Statement of Policy between the 
Minnesota State Department of Education 
and Head Start Programs in Minnesota 


Commissioner of Education 
ACYF 






MI 


Joint Statement of Agreement between 
the Wisconsin Department of Public 
Instruction and Head Start in Wiscon- 
sin 


Department of Public Instruction 
ACYF 


Region 


VI 


LA 


An Agreement Concerning the Implemen- 
tation of Act 754 of Louisiana legis- 
lature Of 1977 


Suoerintenoent, State Dept. of Education 
ACYF 






OK 


Letter of Agreement between the Spe- 
:ial Education Section Oklanoma State 
Department of Education and the Okla- 
homa Head Start Programs 


State Suot. of *jdHc Instruction 
Director, Oiv. of Economic ODoortunity 
Director, 4 ea<i Start T /TA 






AR 


No signed agreement, 5ut J ead Starts 
do have nard :asn agreements with SEA. 
Local Head Starts submit aoolications 





and olans directly to 3EA ""or funds. 
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Region VII 


NB 


Head SUrt-Nebraska Department of 
Education Cooperative Agreement 


Nebraska Education Agency 
ACYF 


Region VIII 


.NO 


Collaborative Agreement between the 
Nortn jaKota ueoartinent ot ruonc 
Instruction/Special Education and 
Region VIII, Administration for 
Children, Youth and Families 


Department of Puolic Instruction 
ACYF 




JU 


wOooerative Hgresment oeuween tne 
Section for Special Education (SEA) 
and Region VIII Administration /or 
Children, Youth and Families 


uirector or special education 
ACYF 




UT 


Utah State Office of Edjcation/ 
Regional Head Start Cooperative 
Agreement 


State Superintendent 

Acting Regional Director, act f 


Region IX 


CA 


Interagency Agreement between the State 
Department of Education/Office of Spe- 
ciai education and the Administration 
for Children, Youth and Families, 
Region IX, Head Start, U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services 


State Department of Education 




Federated 
States of 
Micronesia 
Palau 


Interagency Agreement between the 
Government of Palau Health Services, 
tducati on/bpecia 1 tducation uepart- 
inent and the Head Start for the 
Provision of Health Services and 
Education Services 


Health Services 

education department 

Palau Community Action Agency 




Federated 
States of 
Micronesia 
Ponape 


Interagency Agreement 
• 


Ponape Special Education Coordinator 

Vnfa f 1 *i nna 1 PHii^j f*ion ^mAPpim cor 
iUv«aLiuriai uuuLauiun ju^cr v laur 

Vocational Rehabilitation Coordinator 
D onape Head Start Coordinator 



Federated 
States of 
Micronesia 
Yap 



Handicapped Children, Youth and 
Adults Inter-Agency Agreement 



Oirector, Department of Education 
Special Education Coordinator 
Acting Director, Health Services 
Public Health Officer 
Yap Head Start Director 



Marshall Interagency Agreement between 

Islands Vocational Rehabilitation, Voca- 

tional Education, Head Start Pro- 
gram, Special Education, Public 
Health 



Special Education Coordinator 
Vocational Rehabilitation Coordinator 
Vocational Education Coordinator 
Head Start, Handicapped °rogram 
Health Services 



Region X 



ID 



Interagency Agreement between the 
Idaho Department of Education and 
the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Region X, Administra- 
tion for Children, Youth and Families 

Interagency Agreement between :he Oregon 
Department of Education and the Deoart- 
-nent of Health and Human Services, 
Region X, Administration for Children, 
Youth and Famil ies 



State Superintendent of Puolic Instruction 

ACYF 



OR 



Oregon Department of Education 
ACYF 



WA 



Interagency Agreement between the 
State of Washington, Office of 
Suoerintendent of 3 ubl 4 c Instruc- 
tion and the Deoartment of J ealtn, 
Eaucation, and Welfare, 'legion (, 
Administration for Children, fouth 
and Fami 1 ies 



State Superintendent of j, jd1ic Instruction 
ACYF 



9 *ACYF connotes a signature by the ACY P Regional D ^ogram Director or Acting Director 
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Head Start programs should use public school criteria for 
screening, diagnosis and evaluation procedures, when com- 
patible with Head Start guidelines. 



Wisconsin 



The agreement suggests methods to implement services to 
children with exceptional educational needs such as cooper- 
ative screening, assessment, and program planning, which 
includes Head Start staff in M-team evaluation, development 
of IEPs, and follow-up evaluation. 

Head Start may be used as a legal and viable program alter- 
native. 

Head Start and HE As are encouraged to develop a cooperative 
system for monitoring, counting and reporting, and transi- 
tioning children from Head Start to public school. 

Programs are encouraged to provide joint inservice training. 



NebrasKa 



The Nebraska Education Agency and Head Start will coordi- 



nate 



th 



c foil 



location and identifica- 



tion of eligible handicapped children, provision of a com- 
prehensive program of services, identification and location 
of resources; designation of Haad Start and SEA staff members 
on the state level who are responsible for liaison activities, 
participation in joint evaluation of services, policies and 
activities as needed, and information exchange. 

Meetings jointly sponsored by the SEA and the Head Start 
Resource Access Project will be held throughout the state 
in the 1 981 -Sid school year to enhance awareness of man- 
dates, regulations and restrictions. 



Utah 



The agreement encourages local school districts to form 
collaborative agreements with local Head Starts. 

Head Starts will provide census information for the annual 
Child Find effort; LEAs will ensure assessment , : or preschool 
children newly identified in this process. 
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0 LEAs and Head Start will determine which Head Start handicap- 
ped children are eligible for inclusion in the Child Find of 
PL 94-142 funds (sic). 

t LEAs and Head Start will develop and supervise I LPs for each 
handicapped child in conformity with federal legislation. 

t Head Start, working with the LbA, will participate in early 
childhood incentive grant programs. LbAs will monitor the 
administrative responsibility for the programs while allow- 
ing Head Start children eligibility in the program. 

• Each agency will make inservice training available to the 
other's personnel. Staff training will be coordinated. 

t Systems to ensure smooth transition of handicapped children 
from Head Start to public schools will be established locally. 



North Dakota 

• LEAs are encouraged to form collaborative agreements with 
Head Start, to include Head Start personnel in inservice, 
and to cooperate to determine which Head Start children 
are eligible for inclusion in the head count for generation 
of PL 94-142 funds. 

• Head Start may participate in early childhood incentive grant 
programs with the LbA maintaining administrative responsibility 
and provide census information to LEAs for the annual Child 
Find. 

t A system should be established locally to ensure smooth trans- 
ition of handicapped children from Head Start to public school. 

This agreement and the agreement in Utah were facilitated by the Mile High 
RAP, the former contractor in Region VIII. 



California 

t Head Start will be included in the Child Find and Child Count 
systems and the count of children for PL 94-142 funding will 
depend on who is providing the services; counts must not be 
dupl icated. 

t bach party will be responsible for assf lents of children 
not performed by the other. 
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• The SEA will monitor Head Starts' compliance with PL 94-142 
if the LEA is a sponsoring agency. 

• For the first time joint services may be provided and there 
can be an exchange of training and technical assistance. 

t Head Starts are to be included in the assessment planning 
process and ItP meeting? for children for whom Head Start is 
considered a possible placement for children. 



Palau 

• Public Health personnel will provide and review eye screen- 
ing, audio-metric screening, comprehensive medical examinations, 
immunizations, treatment, and follow-up dental services. 

t Head Start will coordinate the scheduling and location of 
services and transportation, and be responsible for develop- 
mental histories and nutrition assessments. 

• A Public Health Medical Officer and Nurse will serve on IEP 
teams. Head Start is on the SEA's Planning and Placement 
Committee. 

• The SEA agrees to conduct Child Find activities, assist in 
assessment and placement, participate in the development 
of IhPs, program evaluation, personnel training and parent 
training. 



Marshall Islands 

• To reduce duplication of services, the signing parties will 
share program services and referral and assessment procedures 
whenever possible. 

• Together the signing parties will develop a comprehensive list 
of programs and services available or potentially available 

to handicapped and disabled individuals in the Marshall Islands 
and disseminate this information. 

• Parties will collect needs assessment data and develop a com- 
prehensive service delivery system. 

• All parties will facilitate the development of specific agree- 
ments between departments and agencies when the need arises. 



o 
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Qreqon 

• The agreement encourayes local school districts to support 
program delivery at this age level and to work cooperatively 
with Head Start in planning and initiating such servic.-", as 
screening, Child Find efforts and referral procedures. 

• The state has responsibility to evaluate children, and locate 
and identify children who are or are suspected of being handi- 
capped. Local education agencies will assess children. 

• ACYF will provide funds to Head Start programs for enrolled 
eligible handicapped children, and supporc identification 
efforts in Oregon. 

o Head Starts are required to conduct an active outreach to en- 
rol I children with known handicaps, and to implement individ- 
ualized programs in the least restrictive environment. They 
are also encouraged to asses- children. 

• Locally programs are encouraged to exchange diagnostic and 
prognostic information with parental permission. Information 
collected by the Child Find program will be shared with Head 
Start grantees; LEAs will evaluate children suspected of 
beiny handicapped. 

• Both programs are encouraged to work jointly in developing 
IEPs, and may establish written cooperative agreements. 

Memorandums of agreement were updated in Illinois and Ohio through the work 
of State Handicap Advocates. University of Illinois RAP reviewed the drafts. 



Pending ? b VHead Start A greements 

New drafts of agreements exist in the District of Columoia, Michigan, ?nd 
Guam. Still pending after a year are New Jersey, Delaware., Georgia, Texas, 
Kansas, Iowa, Hawaii, and the Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands 
(CNMI). Although the agreement in Texas still awaits the Governor's signa- 
ture, the Texas Education Agency has sent a memo to the Head Start Directors' 
Association telling chem to treat the draft es a formal agreement. Drafts 
in Kansas id lowa were originally signed by the SEA and RAP, and are viewed 
as first steps toward a formal agreement. 
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Other Collaborative Efforts with SEAs 

In other areas of SEA collaboration, RAPs have built and sustained relation- 
ships with SEAs by making themselves available for information and assistance. 
They have sa'C on SEA committees. They have provided forums for Head Start 
representatives and SEAs to come together, sometimes for the first time. They 
have helped both sides articulate issues and explore how each can be of help 
to the other. Highlights of these activities are presented here. 

• Following the passage of amendments to Rhode Inland's state 
regulations which now recognize Head Start as a placement >r 
preschool handicapped children, New England RAP met with Head 
Start directors to discuss unresolved issues which an agree- 
ment should address. The RAP arranged for directors to meet 
with the SEA, and offered to draf' an agreement when it be- 
came clear that all parties had some reservations about doing 
it themselves. Directors have mandated the RAP to pursue such 
an agreement, dependent upon the receptivity of the SEA. 

• New England RAP enlisted the Massachusetts SEA to present her 
own project, "Mainstreaming through the Media," to trainees 
at the Western and Eastern Massachusetts RAP conferences. 

The project trains teachers to help you.iq children understand 
people with special needs. Through RAP's efforts, the Regional 
Office agreed to print the bibliography of children's books, 
reference books and fil.ns. 

t A bill currently before the Massachusetts legislature propose- 
that the eligible ages for service be changed from three to 'l\ 
to five to 18. Meanwhile, the number of diagnosticians on the 
core evaluation team as specified in Chapter 566 has been re- 
duced. New England RAP has responded by disseminating position 
papers to Head Starts on the efficacy of early intervention. 

• New England RAP arranged for Head Start directors to meet with 
the ShA in Vermont. A Head Start director will continue tc 
meet monthly with the representative, who is receptive to an 
SEA/Head Start agreement. 

• After NYU RAP had surveyed grantees to document all interactions 
of Head Start with State tducation Agency programs, a snail group 
was selected to approach New York's Assistant Commissioner for 
Education of Children with Handicapping Conditions. The com- 
missioner met twice w'th the representatives from Head Sur+ pro- 
grams, the RAP, STO, c.nd Regional Coordinators nf .'ervire to 

the Handicapped. He indicated a willingness tc help, tc neet 
quarterly, and to review other SEA/Head Stirt agreements. 
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NYU RAP represents Head Start services to handicapped children 
through their membership on the Nev/ York Interagency Council for 
Preschool Handicapped Children, and attended New York state hear- 
ings on services to young children, 

Region III RAP helped the District of Columbia write guidelines for 
their state implementation grant (SIG) to serve handicapped pre- 
schoolers. The RAP sits on the Program Standards and Guidelines 
Subcommittee of the Interagency Preschool Consortium to develop a 
comprehtn.si /a, cost-effective service delivery system for pre- 
school handicapped children. 

In Wtit Virginia Region III RAP arranged a meeting between Head 
Start directors and the SEA to di ,ci* c . collaboration and to give 
i'i rectors an opportunity to express concern*.: ibcit a Head Start/ 
SEA agreement. 

Following a meeting with the Vir iniu SLA, Region III RAP developed 
a proposal outlining the process -rnd timetables need, d by an SEA/ 
Head Start/RAP Task "ore" to write a collaborative a •;, eeim-.iit; the 
SEA hopes to begin wot .1 the drat'v in Fall, 19'<1. 

Nashville RAP agreed to meet with the Alabama SEA to discuss detail^ 
of a possible collaborative agreement. 

A Mississippi RAP Advisory Committet meeting stimulated the format) or 
Oi a Task F^rce-o" :ollabor ation. The T ask Force r^wiewed SEA poli- 
cies, recordb, placement data and IEPs, pinpointing specific areas 
for col laboration. < hey also irew up preliminary collaborative 
agreement stipulating that the SLA would look at issues related to 
communication, Child F^d and joint workshops. The SEA has asked 
for clarification on who r . ^»uth :ized to enter into an agreement 
for Head Start in Mississippi. With RAP assistance, the Regional 
Office has replied tt. the SI 2 explaining that ACYF Region IV is 
authorizes to enter into ^ese negotiations. Mississippi RAP plans 
to pursue an agreement. 

An SEA representative made a presentation on the "SEA Referral to 
Placement Proces . ' at a Mississippi RAP conference for handicap 
coordinates , educate -n directors end Special . / Funded Cluster 
CooHinctors 'n Mi ssiss . , h\ Septe ber, 1980, -ind answered < <es- 
tions about leyis »• 'on aiTecVng Child efforts in the state. 

Mississippi RAP s^rvp., -,n the tut,.- n 94-1 4'^ ,-dvisory Board which 
keeps ? 4 f ini\. ! *»d r t ''sUtw. ,\ a no I'tiqati* n. This m< ,nber- 
shin enables th. ••»! i- »scab"!i.r 1 elation; hips with t s e many L~As 

sr^ : n-i as c, "iiei^^r : . 
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The Pcrtage RAP, Minnesota SEA-, and State Handicap Advocate met 
several times to review the Minnesota SEA/Head Start agreement, 
and to agree upon general procedures fur implementing the agree- 
ment. The 3hA and Head Start plan to co-sponsor workshops to 
focus on LEA/Head Start agreements. 

In New Mexico, where PL 94-142 has not been recognized, the Texas 
Tech RAP advised the Head Start Directors' Association to submit 
a proposal asking to use excess funds earmarked for special edu- 
cation for Head Start handicap services. The RAP supplied infor- 
mation regarding policy issues. 

Region VII RAP paid registration fees for teachers and handicap 
coordinators wishing to attend a Missouri SFA workshop the day 
after a RAF conference. RAP has been asked to serve on the 
Planning Committee for the Missouri SEA 1 s Conference on Early 
Years. RAP wil 1 help identify consultants and be a resource 
for the conference. 

In Kansas Region VII RAP continues to sit on the btati* Interagency 
Coordination Committee which is composed of agencies serving the 
preschool handicapped and parent groups. RAP arranged for tiie 
Kansas SEA to meet with Head Start directors in that state. 

Region VII RAP made a presentation be-fore preschool nanai- 
cap consultants at an SEA Area Education Agency meeting in Iowa. 
In the face of a possible resci son of state handicap laws, RAP 
dibcuised how it couiu be of help to the SEA and LEAs. 

Los Angeles RAP facilitated Head Start access to entitlement funds 
in Arizona by helping all six grantees apply throuqh one larje 
grantee who meets all the criteria for eligibility. PAP will pre- 
pare the application for the Head Start. 

Los Angeles RAP represented Head Start as a viable pro ider of 
services to children before the Nevada SEA Child Care Services 
Bureau, and opened contact between Head Start and otl,*r child 
care providers in the state. 

For two years, Los Angeles RAP has represented Head Start 
on the California Advisory Committee for Young Chilcrei? with Spe- 
cial Needs; the committee is moving f ov\ard a credential iny process 
for early childhood special education wh'^h would give credit for 
Head Start teachers' expes ience and participation in mainr.tream- 
ing training. 
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LEA/Head Start Agreements 

As part of the task to collaborate with public agencies serving handicapped 
children, RAPs must develop written and signed agreements between Head Start 
programs and Local Education Agencies (LhAs), To underscore the importance 
of this task, RAP contracts identify a signed LtA/Head Start agreement as a 
deliverable item due by a specified date. 

Despite the contractual requirement no agreement exists for which RAP has 
been directly responsible. This is the only task for which RAP performance 
has been substandard. Although RAP staff have adopted various approaches to 
promote (directly or indirectly) LEA/Head Start agreements, the results have 
been inconclusive to date. 

The evaluators believe that the failure to deliver agreements relates to the 
nature of the task rather than the recalcitrance of the RAP network. RAPs 
support the collaborative concept. However, they are unable to deliver agree 
ments between LEAs with whom they have no established relationship, authority 
or responsibility and Head Starts whose relationship to school districts is 
often equally uncharted. Moreover, it is not uncommon for hundreds or even 
thousands of LEAs to be located in one RAP catchment area. Written agree- 
ments are not viewed favorably by every Head Start and local education agency 
even where longstanding informal agreements to exchange services exist. In I 
owa, for example, LEAs fear federal and state budget cuts may limit the ser- 
vice that agreements will bind thei" to deliver. Some Head Starts bel 'eve 
written agreements will restrict the services that they now receive by mutual 
accord. And generally, people nave become cautious about signing formal 
documents to avoid personal liability should damages ensue. 

Under optimum circumstances, however, fcmal agreement would exist which 
clarify LEA and Head Start responsibilities and eliminate ambiguity in the 
exchanges of services for children with handicaps. In a few instances RAPs 
'^ave become directly involved with parties who wish to develop LEA/Head Stvt 
agreements. 
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EXAMPLES OF DIRECT RAP INTERVENTION TO PROMOTE LOCAL AGREEMENTS 



• New England RAP received a sole source contract from ACYF Region I 
to fund a half-time staff person (liaison), The staff person is 
to facilitate SEA and LEA agreements in Connecticut, requiring a 
state agreement and workshops on LEA/Head Start agreements. A 
Task Force of Head Start directors, LEAs, special education di- 
rectors, and state level personnel outside of SEA will advise 

the liaison, 

• Nashville RAP has met twice with Specially Funded Coordinators, 
the Tennessee SEA, and the LEAs to develop a local agreement for 
the transition of handicapped children into public schools, Child 
Find, and inservice training. RAP will mediate as the programs- 
move into the final stages of collaborative agreements, RAP has 
encouraged SFCs to invite LEAs to their cluster meetings to share 
information, T>ee clusters have followed through on the suggest- 
ion. 

• Mississippi RAP met with a Head Start program and its correspond- 
ing LEA to talk about sharing staff, a physical therapist, records, 
resources, and possibly transportation; the RAP passed along in- 
formation to the program's SFC who will assist with follow-up, 

• New England, Region III, University of Illinois, Portage, Texas 
Tech and Los Angeles RAPs have provided technical support to indi- 
vidual Head Start programs or LEAs or both to assist them with 
outlines or refinements of written agreements. 

The many and varied activities that RAPs have initiated to foster local 
agreements indicate their commitment to and vision of collaborative work, 
However, negotiating an agreement would require a sustained RAP staff com- 
mitment to one grantee, with limited expectation for success, RAPs have 
small staffs and many grantees to serve, and are unable to give themselves 
to such a singular demanding effort, Since the task RAPs have been assign- 
ed is unwieldy and difficult to accomplish, they have" interpreted their role 
pragmatically, They have chosen to act as catalysts rather than as nego- 
tiators of agreements, Activities in which RAPs have become involved are 
training on strategies to initiate and develop agreements; surveys to docu- 
ment the status of LEA/Head Start agreements; and dissemination of informa- 
tion, materials, and media to assist with the development of agreements. 
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The activities described below indirectly affect local agreements, and because 
of their catalytic nature are very difficult to assess. 



EXAMPLES OF INDIREt " INTERVENTION TU PROMOTE COLLABORATIVE AGREEMENTS 

• At meetings of Coordinators of Services to the Handicapped, NYU 
RAP has provided the coordinators with data on Head Start services 
to the handicapped from the Annual Report tc Congress. RAP has 
helped Head Start directors prepare for presentations on services 
that Head Start offers public schools. 

• Region III RAP met with Intermediate Units (LEAsj in Pennsylvania 
to explain the services that Head Start provides to handicapped 
children. The RAP mailed relevant materials to enhance partici- 
pants' understanding of the Head Start effort. Concurrently, RAP 
worked on collaboration with directors at Head Start Association 
meetings throughout Region III. 

• In Maryland, each LEA has an early childhood facilitator who is 
mandated to collaborate with Head Start. Region III RAP distribu- 
ted lists of all the facilitators to Head Starts and urged them to 
make contact. 

• Chapel Hill RAP has produced a slide show on .EA collaboration. 

• chapel Hill features Head Start programs that have successful 
working relationships with LtAs in "Newsbreak," a regional news- 
letter. 

• At a Regional Conference the Chapel Hill RAP organized a panel 
to explore strategies for SEAs to use to help LEAs collaborate 
with Head Start. 

• Nashville RAP made a presentation before District Special Educa- 
tion Specialists (SEA level) and Special tducation Supervisors 
(LEA level) on RAP and the Head Start handicap effort, and dis- 
tributed manuals. 

t Mississippi RAP sent copies of signed agreements to Head Start 
directors. 

• SEAs in Ohio, Illinois and Indiana were invited to training on 
LEA/Head Start collaboration at University of Illinois RAP confer- 
ences. SEAs answered questions and brought materials to distribute. 

• At regular meetings with handicap coordinators Portage RAP out- 
lined ways to approach LtAs, gave advice on the appropriateness 
of formal or informal agreements, and distributed copies of all 
available agreements. 
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Uni vers i ty of Denver RAP plans a session at a state conference, 
"How to develop a local agreement," presented by a Head Start 
director who has finalized such an agreement. 

The Los ..ngeles RAP and an SEA representative discussed the imple- 
mentation of the California SEA/Head Start agreement on a county- 
wide basis with Orange County g 1 . ?s. 

The Los Angeles RAP prepared a statement wh'ch the Regional Office 
signed and attached to copies of the new California Head Start/ 
SEA agreement. The letter answered long-standing questions which 
had prevented LEA/Head Start collaboration (e.g., who is respon- 
sible for children, at what age, and what are LEA responsibilities). 

The Alaska RAP offered joint training to school district and 
Head Start personnel at three sites. 

Alaska RAP assisted LEAs with the recruitment of staff. 



Facilitation with Other Agencies 

Many agencies other than public schools have their own mandates to provide 
services to children with exceptional needs. RAPs have worked to extend the 
resources of Head Start through collaboration with several of these aqencies. 
The purpose of this collaborative work is ultimately to improve services for 
handicapped children in Head Start and thoir families. This is apparent in 
some instances and can only be inferred from others. Typical of cooperative 
work with agencies other than public schools are tne development of agree- 
ments with SSI and Departments of Health; continuing collaboration on a 
series of training workshops; and intervention which benefits an individual 
child and results in an ongoing working relationship. 

Other agencies or programs frequently cited by RAPs as partners in collabor- 
ation are Office of Special Education (formerly BEH) funded projects, Early 
and Periodic Screening, Diagnosis and Treatment I EPSDT) Office, Developmental 
Disabilities I DO j programs, Departments of Health, university Affiliated 
Programs (UAP), and local resource providers, 'lany instances or wor< between 
RAPs and public agencies were cited by RAP staff; below we summarize those • 
which are continuing efforts or have promise for ongoing work. 
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Adaptive Environments, an OSE- funded project at the Massachusetts 
School of Art, has trained at several RAP conferences on the ef- 
fects of classroom and home environments on behavior. 

Chapel Hill RAP collaborated wi'Ji an OSE project to provide ten 
training sessi is in North Carxrina on curriculum, assessment, 
and parent advocacy for several service providers and Head Start. 

Mississippi and Chapel Hill RAP'i and the Technical Assistance 
branch of the Office of Civil Rights provided training in five 
states on the implications of Section 504 Regulations for Lead 
Start. 

Nashville RAP brought 6PSUT and SSI representatives to a routine 
SFC meeting in Tennessee to introduce key people to each other. 

The Mississippi RAP has collaborated with MESH '^Mississippi tarly 
Services to Handicapped), a consortium of OSE-funded projects 
to devel p and revise a directory of resources for young handi- 
capped children in the state. 

The University of Illinois RAP, the Ohio Developmental Disabili- 
ties Planning Council, Westinghouse, and the Advocate have worked 
together to identify 9aps in services for devel opmentally disabled 
chi ldren. 

Portage RAP has negotiated a collaborative agreement between 
Head Start and SSI/Disabled Children's Program in Michigan. 
Under the agreement families can receive additional funds and 
are eligible for the services of a field coordinator who will 
locate at Head Start programs. 

The University of Denver RAP negotiated an agreement between 
ACYF and the Colorado Department of Health (SSI/DCP) to plan for 
the delivery of comprehensive medical, developmental, rehabilita- 
tive, special education, and social services to eligible children 
under 16. Subsequently, under a local agreement, a Head Start 
and a local Health Department will write individual service plans 
and treat child abuse cases. 

Pacific RAP has facilitated agreements for screening services be- 
tween Head Start and Public Health Departments in the Commonwealth 
of the Northern Mariana Islands, Marshall Islands and Guam. 

When a medical agency in Ponape received federal fuids to 
serve Micronesia, Pacific RAP was asked to train medical officers, 
Head Sv.art directors and handicap coordinators on health screen- 
ing techniques for handicaps. 
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e Portland State University RAP helped write an agreement between 
the Head Start Directors Association and SSI in Oregon. The terms 
of the agreement stipulate that individualized service plans will 
be developed and children in Head Start programs will be reviewed 
periodically. Head Start will pay for education services and SSI 
will pay for diagnosis. 

• New England RAP and the Developmental Evaluation Clinic of Chil- 
dren's Hospital in Boston developed and trained Head Start grant- 
ees. The topic of the workshop !s Consumers of Diagnostic Ser- 
vices. Next year they will provide a series of workshops on child 
abuse of developmental ly disabled children. 

• Region III RAP facilitated an agreement for ongoing services to 
children with communicative disorders between a Head Start pro- 
gram and the Howard University Speech and Hearing Clinic. 

• Head S^ a rt programs are eligible for free child evaluations from 
the Mississippi Learning Resource Cystcm whose coordinator is a 
member of the RAP Advisory Committee. 

• The Los Angeles RAP identified Head Start programs in California 
for the Special Education Resources Network; as a result a Head 
Start program has been made a demonstration site for preschool 
training. 

• In 'its collaborative efforts with the National Interagency Task 
Force on Improving Services to Preschool Handicapped Children, 
PSU RAP paid transportation costs for three special projects 
funded in Region X by ACYF to meet from June 16-19 to write a 
summative report on their collaborative efforts over the past 
two years. 

t The Alaska RAP is a job training and placement source for mental- 
ly retarded and multiply handicapped adults. The Employment 
Training Center of Alaska refers trainees to the RAP. 

t Public Health nurses in Alaska refer children to RAP for place- 
ment . 



O fficial Representation on Committees 

Finally, through their membership on the following committeeb RAPS identify 
gaps in service and suggest solutions which will have an impact on handicap- 
ped children in Head Start. 
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NYU RAP is a member of the Advisory Board of the New York State 
Governor's Conference on Developmental Disabilities. 

NYU RAP is a member of the National Advisory Board for the Women's 
Action Alliance, which developed Project REED to develop nonsexist, 
multicultural materials for children and adults with disabling 
conditions. 

The director of the Region III RAP is the RAP liaison to the Na- 
tional Interagency Task Force for Improving Services to Preschool 
Handicapped Children. The Task Force, composed of representatives 
from EPSDT, Maternal and Child Health, Office of Special Education, 
Developmental Disabilities, and NIMH is examining and designing 
strategies to better use resources for handicapped preschoolers. 
There are three pilot community projects in Region X. The task force 
wrote an interagency collaboration workbook and a companion manual. 

The Region III RAP is a member of the Washington Child Development 
Council Task Force on Mainstreaming Preschool Children with Handi- 
capping Conditions. The task force is writing guidelines for day 
care provider* of services to handicapped children. 

Region III RAP is a member of the Washington Development Disabili- 
ties Council . 

Mississippi RAP sits on the United Cerebral Palsy Advisory Board. 

Los Angeles RAP is a member of the California First Chance Con- 
sortium; the RAP co-director is President this year. 
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Task 7: Attend Head Start Association Meetings 

Each RAP must send a staff member to at least one Head Start state or regional 
director's association meeting to keep directors informed of the availability 
of RAP services and to provide an update on RAP activities. In addition, 
RAPs oftan use these meetings to respond to requests for services and to so- 
licit information fr?m directors on local programs. RAP staff attended a 
total of 77 state meetings plus 12 regional meetings or conferences. These 
figures are higher than the 63 state and five regional meetings attended last 
year, and considerably higher than the total of 50 attended two years ago. 

All RAPs but two attended one meeting, but in many cases two or three, in 
every state or territory in their service areas. Texas Tech and the Univer- 
sity of Denver RAPs attended meetings in all but one state. The District of 
Columbia has no director's association; in three other RAP service areas, 
two states share the same association: Vermont and New Hampshire, Colorado 
and Wyoming, and California and Nevada. Soii.a RAPs are routinely placed on 
meeting agendas; others must wait for an invitation. 

During the spring site visits, each RAP was asked how attendance at Head 
Start director's meetings had affected its efforts, ip general, RAP's at- 
tendance at the meetings affords them greater visibility and permits person- 
al contact with the directors. These meetings enable new members of a RAP 
staff to meet directors and more quickly gain insight into their program's 
needs. Such exposure to directors helps maintain positive relationships and 
facilitates relationships with such other program staff as handicap coordi- 
nators. 

At director's meetings, RAPs receive feedback on their products, training 
ideas, and scheduling of services and training. Six RAPs felt that their 
presence at these meetings actually generated more direct requests from 
grantees. Portage reported that a direct result of their attendance at 
director's meetings was that directors increased their attendance at RAP 
conferences. Region VII RAP's variety of models for delivering RAP train- 
ing was a direct outgrowth of the director's meetings and an agreement 
facilitated by Region VII RAP between the Nebraska SEA and the Head Start 
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Association was finally signed at a Head Start director's meeting. Alaska 
RAP reported that the director's association has suggested that RAP receive 
state matching money to do additional training for Head Start. Chapel 
Hill RAP's presence at meetings in Florida increased the emphasis placed on 
early identification and documentation of handicapped children in that state. 
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Task 8: Attend National RAP Directors Meetings 

All RAPs meet two times a year at fall and winter National meetings. ACYF 
uses these meetings to give clear and regular guidance to the RAPs, to orient 
them to information and materials they will be asked to disseminate, to brief 
them on other ACYF efforts and contracts, and to solicit feedback from RAPs 
on ACYF's priorities and pressing issues. The Government Program Officer 
(6P0) meets individually with each RAP to review obstacles and progress, and 
to give guidance when necessary. RAP Task Forces meet for one day during 
the week-long meetings. Regional Office personnel are invited and often 
attend. 

This year, the RAPs met in San Francisco, California, from October 20-24, 
1980, and in Burlington, Vermont, from February 23-27,1981. RAP' s October 
meeting was held concurrently with the Home Start Training Center (HSTC) 
National meeting, enabl ing the groups to meet together for one day to discuss 
future training and co. laborative plans for Home-Based Head Start. At each 
national meeting, RAPs make short presentations highlighting their recent 
activities and introducing newly developed products or ideas of interest to 
the entire network. 

During the spring site visits, RAPs were asked how they felt the national 
meetings had benefited their individual projects, as well as how they had 
contributed to the network. Most of the benefits accruing to the RAP net- 
work were considered to be beneficial to individual projects as well. 

RAPs feel that the training-related materials, ideas, techniques, approaches, 
and demonstrations were invaluable, and many adopted them in their own train- 
ing conferences. Several RAPs view the meetings as an excellent opportunity 
for orienting new staff and for easing entry into the RAP network. 
Receiving information from the GPO at these meetings is most helpful in 
keeping RAPs on target, by clarifying procsdural and contract information, 
and by providing a national update of activities that affect their work. 
Fac^-to-face contact at the meetings contributes to the feeling of a net- 
work and encourages continued contact with each other for assistance upon 
their return home. The meetings offer opportunities to discuss problems 
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and solutions experienced by individual RAPs, allowing others to avoid certain 
pitfalls and the need to "reinvent the wheel." 

RAP staff used a variety of terms to describe the personal benefits of at- 
tending the National meetings, including "motivated," "stimulated," "recharg- 
ed," "inspired," "reinforced," "energized",., the list could go on! In ad- 
dition, the meetings provide an additional source of support to RAPs which 
serve different grantees in the same region (as in regions IV, V, IX and X), 
offering a rare opportunity to discuss regional efforts. Finally, the meet- 
ings offer RAPs a change of pace from their everyday RAP activities. 

A few troublesome aspects of the meetings emerged in discussions with RAP 
staff. Some RAPs found it difficult to juggle limited time adequately -- to 
meet with the GPO, attend task force meetings, and attend general sessions 
(which some felt did not allow enough time for in-depth discussions). Two 
RAPs felt that the meetings were too intense, with too much to absorb at 
once and suggested scheduling more breaks. Another felt frustrated that some 
individuals arrive at meetings late or depart early, because it is generally 
disruptive, and those individuals miss hearing information that all others 
have received. One pV.P felt that scheduling a dual meeting for two different 
networks diminished the cohesiveness of the meeting for both groups. 

Several suggestions for future meetings were offered. Six RAPs suggested 
that a meeting be held during the summer rather than in October, since RAPs 
usually have very heavy fall schedules, particularly because of upcoming 
training. Two RAPs would like to ^see alj_ RAP staff attend the National meet- 
ings, feeling strongly that those "left behind" lose something by not ex- 
periencing face-to-face contact with other RAP staff ind hearing vital in- 
formation first-hand. It was suggested that a display table be set up to 
share materials and products, and that special time be set aside for demon- 
strations; some RAPs would like others to bring enough copies of materials 
so that all persons attending could receive tnem. Finally, two RAPs sug- 
gested that minutes be kept of each meeting, including a record of the task 
force meetings. 
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TasK 9; Participate in RAH Task Forces 

ACYF has established task forces of RAP staff to advise the project officer 
on selected initiatives or to develop products useful to the handicap ef- 
fort. The project officer determines the topics for task forces for the 
contract year end assigns RAP staff according to their knowledge or inter- 
est in those areas. RAPs are obligated by contract to participate in the 
assigned task forces and a single RAP can be assigned to as many as three 
task forces. 

This year five task fo. ces have examined the following issues: 

t RAP computerized record keeping system 

• Handicap curriculum training (earlier, COA handi- 
cap competencies) 

• Local Education Agency (LEA) collaborative agree- 
ments 

t Study of speech impaired children in Head Start 
s Program Account 26 funds 

In the narrative that follows we shall review the purpose of each task 
force, its accomplishments and problemsome aspects. 

The computer task force has been established for two years. Its purpose ori 
ginally was to advise ACYF and the contractor responsible for the computer- 
ized record keeping system to adapt thp system to management and informa- 
tion needs of the network. The purpose of the task force changed after it 
advised ACYF to discontinue the contract; the task force became responsible 
for designing a new MIS system and operational izing the concept. 

This year the computer task force, primarily the chairperson, was responsi- 
ble for: advising ACYF to discontinue the contractor that developed the 
record keeping system because both hard and software were gross"y inadequate 
exploring hardware options of nvinframe versus mi ni -computers ; conducting a 
competitive search for and selecting good hardware; negotiating a hardware 
lease; selecting a consultant to design the software package; and managing 
the development of the software. 
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iiuch accomplishments had a toll. The time demands on the members were sub- 
stantial and, for the chairperson, who devoted 76 days to the task over a 
nine month period with no compensation, there was some concern that 
services to grantees were decreased. 

The group convened four times over the year; twice at RAP meetings and twice 
between meetings. The meetings were costly, especially for We.it coast mem- 
bers. 

Some members of the task force thought the group was given responsibilities 
that should have rested at ACYF or with a separate contractor. Nonetheless, 
the group accepted numerous challenges resolving each to the satisfaction 
of ACYF and the RAP network. At the close of the summer, 13 RAPs will have 
the new equipment and software development continues. 

Members of the task force are: New England (chairperson), NYU, Chapel Hill, 
Nashville, Portage, Region VII, University of Denver, Los Angeles RAPs, and 
Roy Little John Associates. 

Tne CPA task force explored the possibility of integrating RAPs' knowledge of 
and experience with special education into the handicap competencies of the 
Child Development Associate (CDA) degree. The task force was a continu- 
ation of one that began last year. In mid-year the task members examined 
the work scope of a new ACYF contract to develop CDA competencies and dis- 
covered that handicap competencies would be developed under that contract. 
At the request of ACYF, the task force changed its topic. 

The reassembled task force had as it* intent the development of curriculum 
materials to be used by the RAP network for future training of Head Start 
staff. The task force recommended the development of a series of films with 
an accompanying training guide and began to outline a course for their 
development; but their accomplishments have been thwarted by a new federal 
moratorium on the development of films. The tas< force is now at a stand- 
still. 

Members of the CDA/curriculum task force are: lexas Tech ice-chairperson), 
NYU (co-chairperson), Region III, Mississippi, Los Angeles, and Portland 
State University RAPs. 
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T" he LEA task force was established this year to assist RAPs with the task of 
developing local agreements between Head Start programs and Local Education 
Agencies. 

The task force set out by developing a survey for all RAPs to conduct regard- 
ing the status of LEA/Head Start agreements in their service areas. I he 
results of the survey have been compiled and members presented the findings 
at the RAP meeting. Two slide tapes are being developed, one for Head Start 
and one for the LhAs to explain how agreements benefit both parties. The 
media is being prepared by Chapel Hill RAP. At the last RAP meeting, the 
task force distributed samples of existing LEA agreements. 

The task force members are: Mississippi (chairperson), Region III, Chapel 
Hill, and Portage RAPs. 

The speech task fqrce was newly established this year to advise ACYF as the 
agency explores speech- impairments among the Head Start population. The 
task force first lelped to delineate the problem. ACYF then let a contract 
through the competitive process. The task force will serve in an advisory 
capacity to the contractor. 

The task force is made up of seven members: Alaska (chairperson), Region 
III, Chapel Hill, Nashville, the University of Illinois, Texas Tech, and 
the Pacific RAPs. 

The PA 26 task force was also newly established this year. Because Head 
Starts have indicated a need for clear guidance on the use of PA26 monies 
tfunds for the handicap component), the task force was created to develop 
this guidance. The task force is developing a draft booklet to clarify 
the policy guidelines, and is identifying problems and solutions, tach 
task force member has been assignee one cost category (transportation, equip- 
ment, services, staff, etc.) and has gatnered information from Head Start 
programs on grantees' understanding of the uses of money in each category 
and the problems associated with the interpretation of guidance for each 
category. Unce the data are analyzed, ACYF will determine a course of ac- 
tion to make the findings available to grantees. 
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The task force has had a change in leadership in mid-year. Originally, 
a Regional Office representative from ACYF Region VII was the chairperson, 
but lack of travel funds precluded his continued involvement. The task 
force members are: Texas Tech (chairperson), Nashville, Los Angeles and 
Pacific RAPs. 
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Task 10: Record Keeping System 

Each RAP is required to implement the record keeping system advised by ACYF. 
In previous years there had been a contractor that developed and revised a 
system and adapted it for mini -computers. The computerized record keeping 
system was replete with problems in the hardware and software, and with the 
management of the effort by the contractor. At the beginning of the 1980-81 
program year the computer task force advised ACYF to terminate the services 
of the contractor responsible for designing the system and to explore an 
alternative system. 

The review of the record keeping system for this year is essentially a review 
of the work of the computer task force, especially the superb work of the 
chairperson, who was the source of leadership for the effort and did most of 
the work. The task force analyzed and reviewed available hardware and, after 
presentations from the top two vendors, advised ACYF to select the Apple III 
mini-computer. Subsequently, numerous alternatives were considered for de- 
veloping software tailored^to the specifications of the RAP workload. 

While a solution desirable to ACYF and the RAPs was being worked out, the 
task force developed an interim record keeping system for RAPs in the absence 
of a computer. While grossly inadequate as a management and information 
system, it does provide accountability and systematically documents RAP ac- 
tivities. The system, patterned after a version of RAM IS (Resource Access 
Management and Information System), has as its core files of activities and 
task records which chronical all the transactions of the RAP program. Activ- 
ity forms record the typical events of the RAPs. Labor or time intensive 
work related to RAP tasks is documented on the task records. A manual that 
accompanied the two basic records was also prepared by the task force to 
standardize recording conventions and definitions. 

Records kept at RAPs were the best this year of any previous reporting 
period. Practices for recording are not infallibly uniform, but are great- 
ly improved. 
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The program year for the New England RAP was dominated by assignments from 
the computer task force. This RAP searched for and selected a program design- 
er to develop the software package for RAPs, selected a consultant to vali- 
ca»,3 the design, and negotiated the price and agreements to lease the equip- 
ment. Once the software system is developed, it will be piloted and revised, 
and RAPs v.* ill receive training in its use. Concurrently, the development of 
the system will be managed by the New England RAP. 

RAP staff look to the future of the computerized MIS with ambiguity, skepti- 
cal because of an unsatisfactory history; but they anticipate receipt of the 
new system with enthusiasm. 
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Task 11; Assist With the Annual Survey of Handicapped Children 
in Head Start 

Each year ACYF surveys all Head Start programs for information about their 
handicap effort. The data is compiled and submitted in an annual report to 
Congress as the Annual Survey. Fo^ four years ACYF has advised Head Start 
programs to address any questions relating to t'.ie Annual Survey to RAPs. 
Few requests for assistance have come to RAPs; those which do are usually 
from new staff who are filling out the questionnaire for the first time. 

Four RAPs received no questions about the Annual Survey; the remaining pro- 
jects received twelve or fewer requests for assistance, although usually only 
two or three. Questions were primarily for clarification and interpretation. 
Examples included the following: When children are multiply handicapped, what 
is the primary condition? Can a cnild be counted if he is still in the diag- 
nosis process? How do we distinguish between services provided by Head 
Start and services providied by others? How do we count a child who is diag- 
nosed as a dwarf but who does not receive money for special services? RAPs 
have also provided general information on questions related to the "504" 
regulations. One RAP provided additional copies of the survey to two grantees 
v/ho had misplaced them, and another provided a mailing address for the com- 
pleted questionnaire. 

When unable to give definitive answers to questions, RAPs contacted the An- 
nual Survey Government Program Officer for clarification. Most RAPs inform- 
ed grantees of their availability to assist through letters, at Head Start 
Director's meetings, and when they went on-site to programs. 

RAPs make use of the data from the Annual Survey in several ways. Four RAPs 
share the information with SEAs, other state agencies, advocates, and Head 
Start directors at their association meetings. One RAP occasionally uses 
the information to make yearly comparisons of the characteristics and needs 
of their grantees. Another identifies providers from the survey as listed 
by Head Starts and uses relevant information to plan for preservice and in- 
service training. 
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As grantees become more and more adept at filling out the questionnaires, RAPs 
are finding that Head Start programs no longer need assistance. 
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Regional Office Perspectives on RAP 

An additional day is scheduled in each region during the RAP evaluation site 
visits to allow evaluation staff to meet with Regional Office personnel. Al- 
though RAP contracts are nationally administered, Regional Offices and RAPs 
cooperate to provide services to Head Start grantees. ACYF personnel are 
able to contribute additional information about performance. 

Evaluators were interested in knowing how RAPs have been received among grant- 
ees this year; whether Head Start needs have been different, and how RAPs 
have responded; how RAPs have cooperated with regional T/TA contractors; what 
changes have occurred as a result of RAP work; what the most valuable service 
is that RAPs offer; whether room for improvement exists at each RAP; u nd what 
.uture directions RAP might take. Regional Offices were sometimes not able 
to answer questions about specific RAPs because contact with them has been 
limited during the 1980-81 program year. 

Interviews were scheduled with the RAP contact at each Regional Office, and 
confirmed by letter. Questions which were to be asked were outlined in the 
letter. As confirmed by other sources, Regional Offices reported that RAPs 
have generally been well received by grantees in all ten regions. RAPs' 
perceptions of grantees' needs have been accurate, and they have been as 
responsive to these needs as their staff and dollar constraints will allow. 
Their credibility among Head Starts continues to grow. In the occasional 
instance where a problem has existed, RAPs have used criticism constructively 
to remedy it- 
Have Head Start needs been different this year from last? In Regions II, 
IV, and X they have not been tangibly different. In Regions I and III, al- 
though there has not been an across the board change, individual grantees' 
needs change constantly, and both RAPs have been effective in matching their 
responses to the needs. New to Region V is the handicap SAVI, and although 
it has not yet been uniformly disseminated and as yet is not required, Uni- 
versity of Illinois and Portage RAPs have made themselves available to answer 
numerous questions. The RAPs have coordinated their training efforts with 
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TEACH , another Region V T/TA contractor, in order to be responsive to indi- 
vidual grantees' requests for more intensive training on single topics, in 
addition to the broader training they receive from RAP. 

Texas Tech RAP has responded to the heavy emphasis on interdisciplinary teams 
in Region VI by attending training sessions sponsored by Westinghouse to learn 
more about the approach. This region does have a handicap SAVI in place and 
RAP provides TA to grantees before and after the handicap IDV. The majority 
of Head Starts in Region VII are well-established programs, no longer in need 
of an orientation to the handicap effort. There is a growing shift toward 
working with directors and handicap coordinators and the Regional Office has 
talked with RAP about now assisting these personnel with the aaily ongoing 
operation of a preschool handicap education program, rather than focusing only 
on teachers and the handicapping conditions. RAP has also been responsive to 
Head Starts' increasingly limited financial resources by providing cluster and 
on-site training. 

In Region VIII, grantees are becoming increasingly sophisticated and are 
recruiting handicapped children rather than waiting for referrals. Carry- 
Over Balance (COB) funds are to be used for home-based training and writing 
IEPs, and RAP and the HSTC will be working together to train grantees. 

It is the perception of the Regional Office that grantees in Region IX no 
"longer need attitude changes regarding handicapped children but do need to 
understand how to include these children in the group. Further, although 
staff now understand assessments, they nee"d help integrating them into indi- 
vidual and group plans. The Regional Office has discussed this with Los 
Angeles and Pacific RAPs and the RAPs are notifying grantees that they will 
offer assistant in these areas this year. In Region X where Head Starts are 
concerned about the effects that federal cutbacks will have on them, the 
Portland State University RAP has assisted with a collaborative agreement be- 
tween the Oregon SEA and Head Start. 

Over the years RAPs have developed cooperative relationships with existing 
T/TA contractors which are effective and professional. Earlier overlaps in 
roles have been minimized through efforts to coordinate and divide respon- 
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sibility. Channels for communication (e.g., regular meetings with other T/TA 
contractors and/or the Regional Office) are formalized in eight regions, and 
informally maintained in all ten. RAPs share schedules, information, and 
resources with these colleagues and seek in-kind assistance from them. In 
three regions (III, IV, & V) needs assessments have been developed collec- 
tively. 

RAPs in six. regions appear to have no difficulty serving grantees in all 
geographic areas equally. In Region IV, although it is difficult for Chapel 
Hill to reach parts of its service area, the RAP is assisted by the SFC net- 
work. Mississippi RAP is able to cover all of Mississippi; the Regional 
Office had no information on Nashville. University of Denver, Los Angeles, 
and Alaska RAPs are not able to travel regularly in all parts of their ser- 
vice areas, but compensate with mail and phone contact whenever possible. 

Regional Offices discussed changes which are the result of RAP work and the 
services they believe to be most valuable to grantees, and occasionally sug- 
gested improvements a RAP might maKe. 

New England RAP was clearly the driving force which effected changes in 
Rhode Island legislation affecting preschool handicapped children this year 
and facilitated the Massachusetts SEA/Head Start agreement last year. The 
Regional Office values RAP 's knowledge of the region and the general leader- 
ship it offers. RAP staff are able to respond in a timely fashion to grant- 
ees' needs-, as an example, RAP has negotiated a contract with the Regional 
Office which has allowed them to hire a liaison person to help Connecticut 
grantees with LEA/Head Start agreements. The Regional Office suggests that 
RAP schedule quarterly meetings with the Regional Office. It would also like 
to receive copies of monthly reports. 

As a result of NYU's quiet, gentle reassurance, Region II ACYF feels that 
Head Start 1 ' are less concerned that they might make mistakes as they serve 
children with handicaps. RAP brought Puerto Rican CSHs to New York for 
technical assistance and arranged visits to other Head Starts who are main- 
streaming, which added to the CSH's understanding of service delivery systems. 
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Of most value to the Regional Of ' ,:<? ■ 's abi lity to ferret out informa- 
tion and resources for childrei " c-ir referral techniques. 

Although the respondent in Region III had no way of knowing what changes have 
resulted at the local level as a result of RAP's work, he indicated that the 
most valuable services which RAP offers to grantees are training and follow- 
up after training. Workshops have been conducted well, trainers are compe- 
tent, and content is appropriate; RAP follows up with relevant materials. 
The Regional Office appreciates RAP's assistance on non-contract specific 
requests (e.g., information on the status of interagency agreements). The 
office would appreciate more input from RAP on the handicap portion of the 
regional needs assessment. 

The North Carolina SEA/Head Start agreement is the result of Chapel Hill 
RAP's work this year. RAP has helped SFCs work with SEAs and has helped 
grantees access EPSDT services in North Carolina. The Regional Office values 
the RAP as a ready source of expertise, materials, guidance and advice. 

Although progress toward a collaborative agreement with the SEA in Mississippi 
has been slow, the Regional Office contact feels no one from the Regional 
Office could have accomplished as much. Mississippi RAP, too, is valued by 
the Regional Office as an ongoing source of expertise, materials, guidance 
and advice. 

Contact with Nashville RAP has been too limited to allow the Regional Office 
to describe changes which have occurred as a result of their work. The 
Regional Office indicated that wider areas of training are sought by the SFCs 
in Tennessee. He suggested that RAP hold state-wide meetings with SFCs in 
Kentucky and Alabama to assess needs, design a service delivery plan, and 
develop a spirit of cooperation. 

The training on handicapping conditions from University of Illinois RAP and 
Portage RAP has enabled Head Start staff to look more closely at their own 
programs and to make necessary changes in their handicap components. The 
relationship with the Chicago grantee is stronger as a result of University 
of Illinois RAP's work with thern. The close working relationship RAP has 
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al so developed with Departments of Education, resulting in RAP 1 s transmittal 
of information to grantees, is another of ti.e RAP's most valuable services. 

The presence of Portage RAP in Minnesota has facilitated a stronger bond be- 
tween the SEA and Head Start. Both Region V RAPs are credited with unifying 
handicap coordinators in their region, which has expedited the delivery of 
handicap services. Also of value to grantees are the RAP's availability to 
them (even at the risk of sacrificing time and dollars to make site visits), 
teachers training conferences, RAPs 1 follow through on questions referred by 
the Regional Office, and RAPs' non- threatening posture when grantees need to 
sound out an idea or problem. 

Although Regional Office respondents in Region VI could not document changes, 
they believe that Texas Tech RAP is effective. Training on the manuals is 
the most valuable service offered by RAP to grantees. A Regional Office 
representative would like RAP to initiate more contact with her because she 
is interested in RAP activities and directions. 

Region VII representatives feel that RAP has reestablished itself as a credi- 
ble resource among SEAs and Head Starts during the 1980-81 program year. 
All four SEAs attend RAP Advisory Committee meetings. The Regional Office 
lists support to local programs, consistent services region-wide, meetings 
with handicap coordinators, and capacity building among the most valuable 
services that RAP offers to grantees. In addition, RAP serves as one locus 
of materials, information, and support for Head Starts. The Regional Office 
suggested that RAP do more work with the Missouri r-iead Start Association. 

The agreement between the Colorado Public Health Department and Head Start 
is a result of RAP work. Although it is too soon in the life of this new 
contractor to document other changes, the Regional Office thinks that RAP 
understands grantee needs. 

The Regional Office representative feels that assessment and diagnostic work 
on the mainland in Region IX is better than it has ever been as a result of 
Los Angeles RAP's work. Since California has not been able to meet its ten 
percent handicap enrollment requirement, RAP's focus has been timely. The 
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most valuable service that RAP staff offers grantees is t..eir monthly phone 
calls, which keeps the RAP abreast of developments within the Head Start com- 
munity. RAP shares this information with the Regional Office. Pacific RAP 
has helped grantees to understand what mainstreaming is. As a result, several 
have met their ten percent requirement. The most valuable service RAP offers 
to grantees is on-site T/TA services. The Regional Office is pleased with 
the amount of work the small RAP staff is doing, and that RAP sustains con- 
tact with the Regional Office as well as grantees. 

Portland State University RAP assisted with the development of the agreement 
in Oregon between the SEA and ACYF. The Regional Office does not have a sys- 
tem for tracking changes in Alaska, so dues not know what has occurred as a 
result of RAP's work. Of the greatest value to both RAPs 1 clients is the knowl- 
edge that they have one resource to turn to for referrals and consultations, 
and that this resource is responsible for helping them with their handicap 
effort. 

Evaluators asked Regional Office? what future directions RAP should take. 
Respondents offered the* following suggestions, some of which are RAP specific: 

• ACYF should stress a team approach to diagnosis. By pool- 
ing specialists, the mislabeling of children as handicapped 
may be minimized. One region was particularly concerned 
about the number of children diagnosed as speech impaired. 

t RAPs should continue to reinforce the concept of early 
identification and treatment. 

• RAPs should represent Head Start at state levels with agencies 
besides theSEAs (e.g., EPSDT, Crippled Children's). 

• RAP should coordinate more with HSTC and Westinghouse. 

• ACYF should consider "outstation" RAP offices, and assign 
one RAP person to two states in large service territories. 

0 RAP should provide more on-site or cluster training. 

t RAP should coordinate all handicap training in the region. 

• ACYF should involve Regional Offices in the develooment of 
the RAP RFP so that the Regional Office has input re how 
national contractors fit into the regional T/TA network. 
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• Regional Office would like more RAP involvement in IDV's. 

t Regional Office would like RAP to play a stronger advocacy 
role (e.g., stay current with state and federal legislative 
changes) . 

• RAP should conduct quarterly meetings for handicap coordi- 
nators in order to support the networks and expedite service 
delivery. RAP should pay travel and per diem. 
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V. IMPACT DATA 



The most important indicator of RAPs 1 effectiveness is the impact of their 
services on clients. Thtfs year we have again looked at three client popu- 
lations: 397 Head Start programs; 53 State Education Agencies; and 2,500 
trainees attending RAP mainstreaming conferences. The findings from these 
sources are reported in this section. 

Data from each of the sources assess the performance of RAPs on one of the 
following three contract tasks: providing service to Head Start programs, 
conducting state training conferences and facilitating collaboration with 
SEAs. 

Because the ultimate measure of performance is whether a service meets the 
needs it was designed to neet and whether clients are satisfied with it, we 
attribute great weight to the findings in this chapter. 

Head Start Perceptions of RAP Service 

Evaluators telephoned a random sample of Head Start programs to measure cli- 
ent satisfaction. The random sample canvass is a rigorous test of perform- 
ance as neither the interviewer nor the RAP has control over the receptivity 
of a Head Start program to a RAP. Staff turnover (among Head Starts and 
RAPs), predispositions of Head Starts 'coward national contractors, the dis- 
tance of a RAP from a Head Start, and the availability of local services can 
all affect the frequency with which the RAP and Head Start interact with one 
another and the Head Start's satisfaction with the services it receives. In 
addition, the evaluators heavily weight Head Start clientele evaluations of 
RAP performance. 

To minimize error in the study design the evaluators have over the years 
adopted procedural safeguards which are briefly summarized below. 

• Random samples (i.e., a separate sample for each 
RAP) are drawn from lists of Head Start programs, 
all with assigned numbers. 
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• The lists range from a minimum of three programs in 
Alaska to a maximum of 148 at the Texas Tech RAP, 
with a mean of 81 programs. 

The composition of the list is left entirely to the discretion of the RAPs. 
Some RAPs work exclusively with grantees; others work with grantees and dele- 
gate agencies. New York City, Chicago, Washington and Los Angeles grantees 
are exceptions to our random sample rule. Because these huge programs com- 
prise a substantial portion of their RAPs' service areas, we include them in 
the samples if they are not drawn. 

• The sample consists of 30 cases per RAP. For three 
RAPs (Mississippi, Pacific and Alaska) whose catch- 
ment areas comprise fewer than 30 cases, all cases 
are included. 

The choice of 30 as the sample size is based on the convention in small sample 
statistics that the shape of the normal curve takes form with thirty cases. 
(We assume a nornal distribution of impact attributes among the universe of 
Head Starts.) Our sample represents about 36 percent of all Head Start 

i 

grantees reported by RAPs. 

t Letters are mailed to each Head Start in the sample 
explaining the RAP evaluation, informing them of our 
upcoming telephone interview, and asking r'or their 
cooperation in the evaluation process. 

t Interviews are sought with the individual most 
familiar with RAP service. Hence, we ask RAPs to 
identify their contact person at each Head Start. 
The advance letters and interviews are directed to 
this person. 

Occasionally more than one respondent per case contributed to the interview 
at the request of the initial contact person. However, only one interview 
form is completed for each Head Start falling into the sample. A composite 
response is synthesized where the^e is more than one informant at a single 
Head Start. 

t A brief standard interview guide is used in telephone 
interviews to permit comparisons with data from pre- 
vious years on familiarity, types of contacts, initi- 
ator of contacts, satisfaction, and problems. This 
year additional questions were added. 
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A question introduced last year soliciting information on the most valuable 
service that RAP does offer • could offer was changed to ask only what the 
most valuable service is that RAP does offer. Also, in response to ACYF's 
need for information on which to base policy decisions, we collected data on 
the adequacy of PA26 budgets. 

• All interviewers are trained to use the same protocol 
and to code responses identically. 

The findings discussed in the following sections are based on interviews with 
397 Head Start programs, or 99.5 percent of the originally designed sample. 
Two Head Start programs could not be reached by our interviewers. 

Resp ondent Profile 

Primary contacts for RAPs are the handicap coordinators. Exceptions to this 
are at the New England, Nashville, Texas Tech, University of Denver, and 
Pacific RAPs. When the RAP had indicated that they have equal contact with 
directors and handicap coordinators, evaluators automatically addressed cor- 
respondence and the phone call to the di ,*or; this explains the higher per- 
centage of directors in New England, and partially explains the figures for 
Nashville RAP. Nashville RAP has retained a number of primary relationships 
with directors and thus often indicated that these were the contacts evalu- 
ators should call . 

Protocol in the Region VI Head Start community indicates that directors 
should be used as the entry point to programs; evaluators therefore directed 
all inquiries to them, and only spoke to other staff at the suggestion of 
the director. 

Because the University of Denver RAP is a new contractor, its first year con- 
tacts are appropriately with the directors of programs. Pacific RAP also 
advises third parties to call directors because it has not been until the 
past year that the programs have designated, with RAP assistance, one per- 
son to be responsible for the handicap effort. 
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Overvieh 

This year every Head Start was famil iar with RAP. Even Hi the two regions 
with new RAP contractors (Regions VIII and X), respondents were able to an- 
swer the question whether they were familiar with RAP affirmatively. 

Table 13 on the next page shows that responsibility for initiating contacts 
was mutually shared by 60 percent of the respondents, and was reported to be 
initiated by RAP by 30 percent of the respondents. That mutually initiated 
calls are twice as likely as RAP initiated ones, suggests a reciprocal access 
that has grown over the life of a five year relationship. With two excep- 
tions, those RAPs which show a higher than average percent of RAP-initiated 
contact in Table 14 have retained a variation of the newsletter as a means 
of regular communication. Denver, one of two exceptions, used mass mailings 
as a way to introduce itself; the other, Texas Tech, was engaged in a mass- 
ive training effort requiring them to regularly notify grantees of their 
availability." This year only seven percent of the Head Starts reported that 
the impetus came from them, the lowest that this percentage has ever been. 

The average number of types of contacts per Head Start was 3.8. Respondents 
described many of the same contacts they had described last year, i.e., mass 
mailings, materials, information, manuals training, and other training. 
Table 14 shows the percent of RAP clients receiving each type of contact. 

For the third year in a row mainstreaming training (or its equivalent) wa? 
the most frequently cited contact, suggesting that this has become the most 
common vehicle for RAP/Head Start communications. More than four-fifths 
(81%) of the responding programs had attended the training. Last year's 
level of effort (78%) and that of the year before (75%) was sustained as 
RAPs trained yet another third of Head Start's teachers. Tallies from the 
interviews show that 2,542 (37%) of the teachers from the evaluator's sample 
of Head Starts were trained. The figure, slichtly lower than last year's 
percentage of 40 percent, is corroborated by the lower number of teachers 
which RAPs reported they had trained; the drop in numbers seems to be pri- 
marily related to program decisions not to send teachers because of schedule 
conflicts or inadequate funds, or because directors felt their teachers had 
already received the training. An additional 1,560 teacher aides (24%) 
brought the total of teaching staff trained to 4,102, or 31 percent of all 
teachers and aides. 
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Table 13 

COMPARISONS OF TOTAL RESPONSE I '.'TERNS 
OF HEAD START SITES TO IMPACT SURVEY IN 
1979, 1980, and 1981 





1979 


1980 


1981 


Number Unfamiliar with RAP 


5 


3 


0 


Initiative! Percent resocnding. 








With RAP 


32 % 


38 % 


30 : 


With HS or Clusters 


8 


10 


7 


Mutual 


55 


51 


60 




5 


2 


3 


Tvnp nf Printer f q • Pprppnt indicatincr varioiiQ 








major types of contacts:** 








Mailings 


81 % 


68 % 


58 : 


Tnf o Tina. t ion exchange 


52 


33 


60 


Materials obtained 


50 


37 


46 


TA bv RAP or others 

•A* 44 w Y !■ \4 AAV V*/ A* V*/ w * A *» 


14 


19 


19 


Training by RAP or others^ 


31 


31 


37 


Manuals training 


75 


78 


81 


Average Number of Types of Contacts/Site: 


3.5 


3.7 


3.8 










Satisfaction: Percent indicating 2* 








Excellent 


32 % 


39 1 


38 


Good 


48 


hi 


44 


Fair 


13 


9 


10 


Poor 


4 


7 


6 


No response 


4 


7 


6 


Average "Grade" (four-point scale) ; 


3.0 


3.1 


3.1 


Percent having Specific Problems with RAP: 


11 


9 


5 



Columns on these mutually exclusive category distributions may not sum to 
100 percent due to rounding error. 

Columns do not sum to 100 percent because multiple responses are shown. 
a Exc]-'es manuals training. 
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I IFAIL5IALLXUE11IELOEACT10NS TO RAP PROJECT S, 1900-1981 



Number of Sites (N--) 



New 




Region 


Chapel 


Nash - 


Missis- 






Texas 






l.os 






England 


NYU 


111 


Hill 


vtlle 


sippi 


11 of 1 


Portage 


Tech 


Reft loil 


U of 1) 


Angeles 


Pacific PSU 


Alaska 


RAP 


RAP 


RAP 


RAP 


RAP 


RAP 


RAP 


RAP 


RAP 


VII RAP 


RAP 


RAr 


RAP RAP 


' RAP 


29 


30 


10 


30 


30 


24 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


1) 30 


3 



(Respondent Numbers^) 



IIS 1)1 rectors 


SO 


32 


30 


24 


53 


8 


23 


1 J 


57 


18 


52 


11 


83 


21 


11 


IIS IICC's 


41 


48 


57 


62 


38 


62 


61 


80 


21 


82 


31 


67 


8 


45 


66 


Ol her/If S 


9 


19 


13 


9 


3 


19 


16 


7 


3 




15 


20 


8 


11 




('.luster Coord. 








6 


6 


12 





















Other _ 
littf rtwiiA tar w/RAP 0) 



§P i lg fa - J 1 PJ I : ( .P « r cen t) 
Excel lent 
Hood 

Fair * 
Poor 

No Response 
'"Grade" (four-point stale) 

1 1 1 1 1 aj^ I v e : P e r c e n t S a y 1 n g 
"ft "1m With: 

. . .the RAP 
. . . the Head Starts 
> . .Both: Mutual 
Nil Response- 
Types of tin lit acts: 
(Pei cent of Sites Mention- 
ing) r 

Mailings 

Non RAP meetings at tended 
RAP-spousored meetings 

attended 
RAP Advisory Committee 
In I or mat Ion exchange 
Materials obtained 
TA from RAP obtained 
TA I ruin ir party obtained 
Tmg. from RAP provided 
Ting . from 3rd party . . . 
Attended manuals tmg. 
Obtained admin 1st i at i ve 

connse 1 

Rec'd help w, Htf/I.KA agrc'mt 
111) acted us resource 
q Dealt w/spec, HC prob. 
PR \r Other 

| LlJij!^ Av. I Type of Contacts 
£ I Per Site 



48 


40 


11 


50 


13 


50 


50 


53 


40 


10 


13 


21 


27 


30 


67 


11 


47 


47 


40 


50 


37 


37 


40 


37 


51 


10 


6/ 


/I 


50 


33 


10 


7 


7 


10 


23 


13 


10 


3 


13 


10 


10 


6 




7 




3 








7 




3 








7 










7 


7 


13 




7 






3 


10 


7 


20 






13 




...... 


3.4 " 


3.3 


Trip 


2.9 


3.5 


3.4 


3.7 


~~3,3 


3.3 


3.2 


1.3 




3.4 


" "1. 7* 



24 


17 


47 


31 


1 7 


11 


40 


21 


47 


33 


47 


in 


9 


27 




10 


17 




10 


10 


8 




7 


1 




1 










62 


66 


4 1 


57 


17 


79 


60 


67 


47 


67 


47 


70 


91 


/() 


100 






10 




17 






3 


J 




3 






3 




55 


57 


73 


80 


37 


50 


70 


57 


50 


67 


40 


51 


8? 


60 


67 


55 


30 


27 


20 


17 


21 


17 


27 


23 


13 


17 


10 


18 


17 


33 


31 


1 




17 


10 


29 


3 


3 


3 


1/ 


10 


7 


9 




31 


1 


1 


3 














7 


1 i 




18 




6/ 


59 


70 


41 


50 


4 1 


61 


/ \ 


67 


21 


6 7 


7 7 


7 7 


7 1 


6/ 


6/ 


11 


40 


17 


61 


27 


46 


77 


57 


JJ 


60 


40 


66 


82 


10 


67 


21 


n 


10 


20 


10 


18 


10 


7 


7 


10 


17 


2) 


73 


; 


67 


/ 


i 


/ 










J 








1 


18 




1J 


24 


41 


10 


30 


27 


79 


1 


41 


30 


11 


11 


27 


55 


2 3 


6 7 


1 


10 


1 


J 


7 


8 


10 


10 


20 


3 


7 


1 


46 




13 


90 


100 


67 


90 


87 


100 


70 


71 


70 


87 


47 


8 1 


100 


83 


67 


3 


1 


3 










1 








/ 


9 






10 








7 


1/ 


7 


10 




1 




13 






67 




/ 




1 


1 


21 


3 


J 




17 




10 


9 


/ 




1 


7 


1 


3 




8 


10 


11 






1 


1 


9 


3 


33 


18 


27 


10 


20 


20 


.....5? ... 


,10 _ 


30 


XL. 


.30 


7 


10 


27 _ 


..21... 


21 


4.4 


4.2 


3.0 


4.0 


2.9 


5.4 


1.6 


. 4.1 


2.8 


4.1 


2.9 


4.0 


6.3 


3.0 


8.1 



I 

o 
o 
i 



Table 14 

MEM^lMLXUtUliLL-BEAPJJOtlS 10 RAP t'HOJtCTS, 1900-1901 





Now 




Region 


Chapel 


Nash- 


Mtsalfi- 






Te*aa 






Ins 












Fug land 


NYU 


III 


ii i i i 
III 1 1 


..lit. 
v 1 1 le 


nl|>pl 


U of I 


Portage 


Tech 


Region 


0 of f) 


Angeles 


Par 1 f l<! 




Alaska 






RAr 


RAP 


RAr 


RAf 




RAP 


RAr 


RAP 


RAP 

fVOI_ 


If 1 f RAI 1 


RAP 

SMIL— 


rat 


1! A I 1 

i\ai 


RAP 


' RAP 
.... ' ' ' 




Number of SltiV (N-) " 


29 


30 


10 


5o 


10 




30 




10 




in 




|| 




3 




Percent of A) 1 Teachers / I'As 
































lEAll* e <l Pi Conferences ^ 




85/20 33/21 


29/13 


23/13 


37/31 


39/38 


30/12 


30/11 


37/38 


19/13 


21/13 


/7/69 


A2/I9 


55/61 






































Training 


66 


AO 


47 




67 


71 


43 


53 


57 


53 


A3 


53 


64 


61 


33 




Mater In Is 


14 


27 


17 


37 


10 


B 


30 


23 


17 


2 3 


10 


33 


10 


17 






Availability an 
































1 


K resource 


17 


23 


13 


10 


7 


e 


17 


3 


3 


17 


10 


1 7 




17 


31 


ro 


'^Technical assistance 


7 


to 


3 


7 


7 


' 3 




13 






3 


20 


77 


43 




o 


Referial to resources 


1 






3 


7 


13 


7 


20 


10 


13 


3 


3 


9 


7 


31 


i 


Jfln- site serv ices 


7 


7 


13 


7 






3 




10 


7 


i 




27 


3 






Advocacy 


3 


























1 






Other 


21 


7 


7 


10 


3 


8 


3 


3 


3 


17 


7 


3 


27 




67 




No Rc a noil H e 


3 




13 




_23_ 


4 _ 


3 


I 


13 


J_ 


30 






. w„ 






Specif IciyL^ls .WiA?? 


































Yen 


1 




3 


3 


20 


12 


3 










10 




3 


31 




No 


97 


100 


B7 


97 


00 


80 


97 


97 


97 


100 


90 


90 


100 


9/ 


67 




No Reap. 0 !! 9 ?. 
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,J At Homo sites, more Mian one person discussed the UAP nncl Its Impact with the I e le phone Interviewer. This Seconal n for the far t that 
the "Number of SI leu" tu the sample for a RAP nomet linen varies slightly from the total number of respondent s shown for thai RAP. How- 
ever, only one Interview form was completed per Head Start site, and all percentages In the Tahle art* based on the N of sites railed. 
(Where more than one portion at a Bite provided Information, a single response for the site was Inferred and recorded.) 

N tese percent (ip.es were calculated by dividing tlie reported number of teachers trained by the reported total number of teachers at the 
Mead Start sites In I ho telephone survey sample (adding the average number of teachers per reporting site for sites not reporting their 
numbers of teachers.) 
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Information exchange was the next most frequently cited contact (60%); more 
-Head Starts reported this type of contact than previously. Evaluators attri- 
buted the increase to Head Starts' perception of RAP as a constant, a familiar 
resource which can answer a broad range of inquiries relating to all aspects 
of the handicapped effort in Head Start. In addition, the percentage of at- 
tendance at RAP-sponsored workshops and meetings dropped from 25 to 12 per- 
cent, reducing the number of opportunities for this forum for information 
sharing. 

Although it was the third most frequently cited contact, the -'ncidence o f 
mass mailings continues to drop from year to year. Since the deletion of the 
newsletter, from the RAP scope of work, the network as a whole relies less and 
less on mass mailings as a method of communication. Exceptions are new RAPs 
which find it a useful introductory contact, for RAPs which still publish a 
newsletter, and Alaska and Pacific RAPs which make frequent use of every form 
of contact with their small number of grantees.' Dissemination of materials 
increased from 37 percent last year to 46 percent this year. 

Training and technical assistance levels remained constant, increasing slight- 
ly in the amount delivered by RAP. RAPs generally are not able to provide as 
much on-site T/TA as Head Starts prefer. This year, however, there was more 
of a tendency among the network to provide services on-site, a trend which 
was also reflected in the manuals training effort. Types of contacts for 
specific help for children with handicapping conditions, counsel on PL 94-142 
or Head Start practices, and Head Start serving as a resource to the RAP were 
each reported by less than six percent of the respondents. 

Despite the national emphasis on LEA/Head Start agreements this year, the 
percentage of Head Starts reporting that RAP had facilitated their efforts 
did not increase, and, in fact, decreased from nine to five percent. RAPs 
have primarily collected information about Head Start/LEA relationships this 
year, and have been reluctant to press for written agreements. 

The most valuable service assessed by Head Starts was training, according to 
55 percent of the respondents . Ranking second in importance was dissemina- 
tion of materials, followed by technical assistance. The next most frequently 
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ci ted valuable service was RAP's support and availability to grantees. While 
these characteristics are more a matter of style, they are esteemed by grant- 
ees. 

Satisfaction continues to run high with very little shifting in the scores 
for individual RAPs or for the overall score. On a four-point scale satis- 
faction measures a steady 3.1, with 82 percent of all informants describing 
RAP's work as "good" or "excellent" and only two percent rating it as "poor." 
Over three years one sees a consistently high satisfaction grade, more en- 
thusiastic respondents, fewer expressing reservations or dissatisfaction, 
and more refraining from responding at all as explained on page 213. 

Problems with RA P were relatively rare (5% or 18 sites), with fewer cases 
reported than a year ago. More than half concerned logistics at RAP confer- 
ences: delays, late notification of conferences, equipment failures, work- 
shop scheduling conflicts. Eight cases dealt with more serious matters such 
as last minute cancellations, substandard training, and no service at all. 
For the most part the problems that were mentioned were inconveniences or 
unavoidable mishaps, and only at one RAP was a serious problem cited more 
than once. 

Topic-by-Topic Discussion 
Initiative 

Mutually initiated RAP/client contact occurred in bO percent of the cases 
in 1981. Discussion here will look behind the figures in Table 14. The 
three RAPs ranking highest on mutual initiative are: 



No other RAP showed a percentage of mutually initiated contacts above 70 
percent. Mississippi and Alaska have been ci Led for the third year in a row, 
Pacific RAP for the second. These RAPs serve fewer Head Starts than do 



Alaska 



Pacific 



(%) 
100 
91 



Mississippi 



79 
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others, which does permit frequent and reciprocal contact with every grantee. 
Particularly in Alaska and the Pacific, where resources for assistance are 
scarce, Head Starts rely heavily on these RAPs for assistance, and RAPs in 
turn feel a responsibility to keep programs abreast of issues and services. 
Los Angeles and PSU RAPs also have high percentages of grantees that report 
mutually initiated contact with RAP. Because of its contract history as a 
STATO, grantees customarily call PSU and vice versa, and this pattern carries 
over to RAP. 

Scoring highest on RAP-ini tiated contacts was Region III (47%), matched by an 
almost equal percentage of mutually initiated contacts (43%), as this RAP 
has become increasingly well known to its Head Start clientele. Denver and 
Texas Tech RAPs both show an equal balance of RAP and mutually initiated calls 
(47% of each). As noted last year,- the protocol in Region VI requires RAP 
to call directors before initiating contact with a program. Consequently 
more than half of RLA's phone contacts this year were with directors who re- 
ceive incoming calls and materials from RAP, but may rely on their consortium 
coordinators or their handicap coordinators to transmit information or ques- 
tions back to RAP. The equal percentage of mutually initiated contact this 
year signifies that programs are growing increasingly familiar with the RAP 
staff and the access each has to the other has grown. University of Denver 
RAP's substantial percentage of mutually initiated contact^ *s commendable 
in a new contractor. 

m higher than average percentage of grantees were reported as initiating con- 
tact with Nashville RAP because they customarily contact their Specially 
Funded Cluster Coordinators who then call RAP. 

Types of Contacts 

An open-ended question asked respondents what contacts they had had with 
RAP during the year; responses were multiply coded into pre-determined cate- 
gories. The categories, the same as those used last year, capture RAP/Head 
Start interactions and allow comparisons from one year to the next. Types 
of contacts include mass mailings, information exchange, training, technical 
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assistance, administrative counsel, help with LEA agreements, RAP meetings, 
non-RAP meetings, Advisory Committees, and administrative counsel. 

Types of contacts that eluded one of the categories were recorded as "other" 
and include SEA agreements, needs assessments, periodic canvasses and census 
calls. With one exception, responses were unprompted. As was true last year, 
prompting did occur to determine whether staff from a grantee had attended 
the RAP training conferences, how many teachers and teajher aides had been 
sent, and how many teachers and teacher aides were employed by the Head Start. 
The question about mainstreaming conferences will be treated separately in 
the topic-by-topic discussion. However, attendance at the manuals training 
is always tallied among contacts and is, therefore, computed into the aver- 
age below. 

The average number of types of contacts, 3.8, has shown a small but steady 
increase over the past three years (3.5 in 1979 and 3.7 in 1980). Overall, 
evaluators noticed a resurgence in materials and information dissemination, 
and a decrease in contact through meetings; last year the reverse was truo. 
Evaluators hypothesize that a decrease in either causes the other to rise as 
RAPs and Head Starts find ways to keep information flowing. There was also 
a significant increase in the incidence of training other than mainstreaming 
training across the network. Given the small staffs at RAPs it becomes vir- 
tually impossible to train on-site and attend meetings on a broad scale. 

Comparing the range of mean types of contact for 15 RAPs over the past three 
years, we find that the variety of types of contacts has increased by more 
than half (51%) on the high end and less than half (40%) on the 'ow end. 

Different Types of Contacts 





1979 


1980 


1981 


High Mean 


5.5 


6.8 


8.3 


Low Mean 


2.0 


2.7 


2.8 



The three RAPs ranking highest in the average number of types of contacts 
are-. 
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1980 1981 

Alaska 6.8 8.3 

Pacific 4.4 6.3 

Mississippi 4.0 5.4 

Alaska RAP has sustained contact with two out of three grantees that mention- 
ed mass mailings, Advisory Committee, training and technical assistance from 
RAP, and help with Head Start/LEA agreements. All respondents had attended 
the training and reported "other" types jf assistance including RAPs 1 fi- 
nancing of consultants and materials, mutual endorsements and RAP membership 
on a staffing team. 

Respondents served by the Pacific RAP cited an increase of materials, infor- 
mation, and on-site training and technical assistance. All had received 
mainstreaming training as well. 

Mississippi RAP demonstrated a solid level of effort in almost every type 
of contact. Significantly higher than the norm and higher than any other 
RAP were the number of programs reporting they had received training. In 
addition, all of the grantees had sent someone to mainstreaming training; 
three reported that all of their teachers have now been trained. Respondents 
here cited the highest incidence of assistance with LEA/Head Start agreements 
except for Alaska. A high percentage of Head Starts reported that they had 
served as resources to RAP to train Head Start personnel in other clusters. 

The average number of types of contacts for other RAPs follow in descending 
order: 





1980 


1981 


New England 


4.6 


4.4 


NYU 


4.7 


4.2 


Portage 


4.5 


4.1 


Region VII 


2.8 


4.1 


Chapel Hill 


3.5 


4.0 


Los Angeles 


3.9 


4.0 


U. of Illinois 


3.0 


3.6 


Region III 


2.7 


3.0 
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1980 



1981 



PSU 



3.0 



Nashville 



3.5 



2.9 



U. of Oenver 



2.9 



Texas Tech 



3.1 



2.8 



New England's attendance at non-RAP and RAP meetings was higher ;han the ncrrr, 
for a second year in a row as they met with Head Start alrecccrs and STOs to 
plan training, and used directors and handicap coordinator meetings as forums 
for discussion with SEAs. They also were able to provide training in addi- 
tion to mainstreaming conferences for a number of programs. This is one of 
eight RAPs in which some mention was made of their assistance with LEA agree- 
ments. Fewer mentions of materials, assistance with LEA agreements and use 
of Head Start as a resource lowered their overall number of contacts from last 
year, but this RAP has been able to sustain a higher than average number of 
contacts with grantees despite the unexpectedly great burden of the Computer 
Task Force. 

Informants served by NYU reported two and one half times more training (other 
than manuals) than last year (43°S compared to 17" in 1979-80). At all sampled 
cases srmeone had attended manuals training this year. Technical assistance 
also increased slightly. RAP continued to publish a newsletter but less 
regularly this year, so fewer respondents recalled this as a contact. More 
called for information this year, noting that even if RAP is not available 
at the time, their call will be returned. 

Portage has been consistently above average in its reported presence at non- 
RAP meetings, particularly those of the handicap networks. Grantees have 
not mentioned receiving as many materials as in the past, which contributed 
to a slight deflation in the overall score, as did a decrease in attendance 
at RAP-sDonsored meetings. Incidences of training received increased at 
this RAP too. Examples cited were training for handicap coordinators on 
parenting and working with school systems, and training others on lesson 
planning, curriculum, and writing lEPs. 



Contact began this program year. 
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The average number of types of contacts reported by grantees in Region VII 
has increased to a level which is higher than ever before. Respondents re- 
ported increases in RAP visibility at directors and handicap coordinators 
meetings, increases in dissemination of information and materials, increases 
in the use of Head Starts as resources and a slight increase in TA. Also 
this year a greater percentage of grantees reported that someone from the 
program had attended training. 

Despite Chapel Hill's perception that their involvement with mainstreami ng 
training had precluded the kind of attention they like to give to grantees, 
this RAP increased in the average number of contacts reported by respondents. 
More respondents saw RAP at non-RAP meetings, (e.g., cluster meetings and a 
state conference), several had received mailings of Mews break or calls about 
a needs assessment, and there wus a significant increase in the number of 
programs who have received materials and information. Although there is a 
minor decrease in the non-ma instreaming training by RAP and in the number of 
Head Starts used by RAP as resources, the above increases and other types of 
contacts which remained constant increased their average score. 

Los Angeles RAP respondents reported a lower number of RAP-sponsored meetings 
and fewer instances of serving as a resource for RAP, both of which follow 
from the RAP's decision to involve Head Starts less extensively in planning 
and implementation of training conferences this year. However, distribution 
of materials and information increased substantially, and instances of train- 
ing and technical assistance doubled. Thirteen percent of Los Angeles RAP's 
respondents had received help with LEA agreements from RAP. More grantees in 
the sample had attended manuals training this year than last. 

In the course of becoming familiar with their constituency, the University 
of Illinois RAP conducted a needs assessment and also .made it a point tc 
appear and participate at non-RAP meetings. "This year more respondents 
sought help with LEA agreements from RAP, possibly because there have been 
vacancies in two Sate Handicap Advocate positions. W has provided samples 
of agreements and the names of appropriate contacts on request. 
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Region III RAP showed an increase in tne average number of contacts in their 
second coniract year. Increases were uvident in materials and information 
contacts, training provided or arranged by RAP, and attendance at non-RAP 
meetings. This RAP frequently appears at directors association and handicap 
coordinators meetings. As the P".P has become more widely known, more respon- 
dents have reported d wider variety *»f contacts with the staff. The lower 
than average percentage of respondents who attended mainstreaming training 
appears in one-third of the sample; they did not have funds, they did not find 
it convenient to go, or they had their own resources; one had not heard of 
the training. 

Types of contacts record* rrom clients of Portland State University RAP 
show a sound start for a new contractor. Mailings and dissemination of in- 
formation were slightly above average, as was attendance at mainstreaming 
conferences. Low citings of materials received and training ana technical 
assistance are to be expected since the RAP is in the process of building 
a collection of materials and was short-staffed for the first quarter of 
the program year. Regardless the RAP also managed to provide some additional 
training on IEPs, assessment, developmental delays and working with families. 

Nasnville RAP also oper-u+ed below staff capacity this year, however, tne 
RAP attended non-RAP meetings (e.g., directors meetings) in order to keep 
abreast of local issues and to bring programs up to date on SEA/Head Start 
agreements. There was an increase in information exchange and RAP assist- 
ance with Head Start/LEA agreements; RAP staff have made themselves avail- 
able to programs seeking to establish local agreements. A decrease in the 
RAP 1 s non-mainstreaming training effort from last year lowered their over- 
all score. 

University of Denver RAP, a second new contractor, used more opportunities 
than any other RAP to disseminate materials to requesting grantees, and had 
the highest number of respondents serving on their Advisory Committee. In- 
cidents of training were lower than average although technical assistance 
was on a par. The fewest numbers of programs reported they he d received 
mainstreaming training but evaluators attributed this to the large portion 
of sampled grantees whose mainstreaming training had yet to be planned by 
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RAP. In addition, there was an average number who were unable to attend for 
other reasons. RAP did attend non-RAP meetings and sponsored meetings 
in an effort to get to know their clieitele as quickly as possible. 

Although not strongly cor oborated by data from the Head Start telephone sur- 
vey, data collected by evaluators elsewhere in the evaluation report suggest 
that the lower than average number of types of contacts reported by the Texas 
Tech clientele is due to the amount of time they were on the road training. 
Some respondents reported they were often not able to reach RAP, but knew 
that RAP would call them back. Increases in percentages of materials and 
information, training by a third party (frequently LATON) and manuals train- 
ing were insufficient to compensate for decreases in mailings, meetings, LEA 
agreements, administrative counsel, and help with specific handicapping con- 
ditions. 

Manuals Training 

Eighty-one percent (81%) of the sample reported that some Head Start staff 
member from their program had attended manuals training this year and that 
37 percent of their teachers had received training this year. Additionally, 
24 percent of the teacher aides were trained this year. 

To determine the percentage of teaching staff trained, we divided the report- 
ed numbers of teachers and teacher aides attending the training, by the re- 
ported number of teachers and teacher aides at each program. When respondents 
estimated numbers within a range, evaluators used the median and rounded up 
for our computations. Persons registered for an upcoming conference were 
counted as these appeared to be firm commitments to attend scheduled confer- 
ences . 

The range in percentages of cases where "someone" received training was: 



Someone from Site Trained 
1980 1981 



II 



High 
Low 

Average 



100 I 



78 



52 



100 % 



81 



47 
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Respondents were generally able to distinguish mainstreaming conferences from 
other training even when the topics were sequentially appropriate, and there- 
fore not familiar from years before. Evaluators were also able to recognize 
legitimate conference topics during the analysis of data, and recorded them 
when necessary. All respondents were clear that RAPs had hosted the confer- 
ences . 

Ranking highest in cases where "someone" was trained were: 

NYU 100 % 

Mississippi 100 

Pacific 100 
New England 90 
Chapel Hill 90 

No other RAP scored higher than 87 percent. At the lower end of this dimen- 
sion were: 

U. ^ Denver 47 % 

Region III 67 
Alaska 67 

As explained earlier, for one-third of the Head Starts in the Denver sample 
training had not yet been planned. Other non-attendees gave a variety of 
reasons for not attending —grantees did not have the funds to attend, did 
not find it convenient to go, or had their own resources. Only one had not 
heard of the training. 

Among Alaska grantees, one (33%) did not receive mainstreaming training, but 
did note several other types of training provided by RAP. 

The range in calculated percentages of teachers trained was: 

Percentage of Teachers Traine d 
1980 1 r 11 

High 84 % % 

Low 23 

Average 40 il 
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The highest estimated percentages of teachers trained were those trained by: 

NYU 85 % 

Pacific 77 
Alaska 55 

NYU has consistently trained high percentages of teachers because conferences 
offer tracks for new and previously trained teachers and the content is care- 
fully matched with the teachers'prior experience. Pacific and Alaska MPs 
travelled on-site, thereby increasing percentages of teachers trained. 

Table 14 shows that all other RAPs trained between 19 and 45 percent of their 
teachers. All 15 RAPs trained between 13 and 69 percent of the teacher aides 
in their service area. 

Satisfaction 

Satisfaction ratings parallel those of the previous year. Satisfaction is 
measured on a four-point scale,, with four indicating excellent work, three 
good work, two fair work and one poor work. A four-point scale has been 
used over '** years so that findings are comparable from one year to another. 
Exact numerical values are ta "! 1 i ed (e.g., 2.75, 3.5, etc.). This year 82 
percent of all respondents characterized RAPs' work as either good or excel- 
lent, i.e., above three on the scale; only two percent, or six respondents 
out of 397, gave RAP the lowest score. 

Distribution of Satisfaction by Rating 



1979-1980 1980-1981 
Excellent (4) 39 38 
Good (3-3.9) 42 44 
Fair (2-2.9) 9 10 
Poor (1-1.9) 2 2 
No opinion 7 6 
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About six percent of the respondents were unable to rate satisfaction with 
RAP services because they were new staff and not familiar enough to rate RAPs' 
work {]%), or simply had had insufficient contact with RAP (4%), or for some 
other reason (1%) could not render a judgment about RAPs 1 performance. More 
than half of the cases of insufficient contact occurred among grantees served 
by the two new contractors. At these new RAPs, both funded in the fall, the 
period of performance was about half that of the rest of the projects. 

Those RAPs with the highest percentage of enthusiastic respondents follow. 

Percent Expressing "Excellent" Performance 



Alaska 67 

Portage 53 

Chapel Hill 50 

Mississippi 50 

University of Illinois 50 



The top three RAPs were also cited last year for their high rankings; Missis- 
sippi and University of Illinois rose slightly, six and eight percent points 
respectively; New England RAP followed with 48 percent of their clientele 
rating satisfaction with the highest score. 

At the Nashville, Alaska and Pacific RAPs, the percentage of clients giving 
highest ratings has fallen. In the former instance, where 38 percent gave 
highest scores last year, now only 13 percent are so recorded, the difference 
falling into "fair" ratings. At the Pacific RAP, 58 percent of the clients 
gave RAP the highest rating last year, while 27 percent now record it. How- 
ever, the overall satisfaction score at the Pacific RAP is the second highest 
of all RAPs because all respondents gave ratings of "good" or "excellent." 

Although not among RAPs with highest scores, Texas Tech warrants notice here, 
as it shows the greatest increase among clientele reporting top scores; 
last year at 27 percent, this year 40 percent of the respondents gave RAP 
the highest score on satisfaction. 

On the low end of the scale, only two percent of all respondents expressed 
dissatisfaction with RAP, the same percentage as in the previous survey. 
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Last year there were five RAPs (Region III, Texas Tech, Region VII, Los 
Angeles and University of Washington) with at least one client who express- 
ed dissatisfaction by givirj the lowest rating. Not one of these RAPs had 
a single respondent this year giving the lowest rating; we assume that the 
sources of dissatisfaction have been corrected. 

Four RAPs did have at least one client who registered dissatisfaction or gave 
RAP the lowest rating in 1980-81. 



New England and University of Illinois RAPs each had one dissatisfied re- 
spondent. In the former case, the respondent heads a delegate program and 
has not known of RAP services offered this year. This type of situation, a 
familiar one, could be the fault of gap in communication either between the 
grantee and the delegate, or between RAP and the program. The situation at 
the University of Illinois is one in which the grantee does not have a com- 
plete understanding of the services that RAP offers and feels it should be 
more medically than educationally oriented. University of Denver is a new 
contractor and the two grantees giving the low ratings had had little or no 
contact with RAP at the time of the survey. Nashville grantees had had 
limited contact with RAP. Both respondents who gave "poor" ratings had re- 
ceived no services from RAP this year. Moreover, 23 percent of the re- 
spondents gave RAP "fair" ratings. 

A satisfaction grade was computed for each RAP and for the network. The 
complete distribution of satisfaction scores for all RAPs for 1978-1981, 
are presented in Table 15. The index for the network is 3.1, identical to 
the index last year. Eight of the RAPs surveyed showed increases; three 
maintained the same score, and four showed decreases. 



Percentage Expressing 



"Poor" Performance 



Nashville 

Urivers-'ty of Denver 
New England 

University of Illinois 



7 
7 
3 



3 
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Table 15 

Comparisons on Satisfaction Scores-1978-1 981 

Change 



RAP 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


'80-'81 


New England 


3.5 


3.1 


3.5 


3.4 




NYU 


3 6 


3.3 


3.3 


3 4 


+ l 


Reqion III* 


3.1 


3.0 


3.3 


3.3 


None 


Chapel Hill 


3.5 


3.3 


3.6 


3.5 


-.1 


Nashvi lie 


2.3 


3.0 


3.4 

W • 1 


2 9 


- 5 


Miccicci nn -j 

II loo 1 O j ' r r ' 


3 1 


3 6 


3 4 


3 5 




Un i versi t v of 111 i no i s 


3.2 


3.1 


3.3 


3 4 


+ 1 


Portage 


3.3 


3.4 


3.6 


3.7 


+ .1 


Teyas Tech** 


3.0 


3.2 


3.2 


3.3 


+ .1 


Region VII 


3.2 


2.9 


3.2 


3.3 


+ .1 


Denver University*** 


3.3 


2.9 


3.2 


3.2 


None 


Los Angeles 


2.7 


3.3 


3.0 


3.3 


+ .3 


Pacific 




2.5 


3.6 


3.6 


None 


Portland State University*** 


3.2 


2 7 


2.8 


3.4 


+ .6 


Alaska 


4.0 


6 . 5 


3.8 


3.7 


-.1 


ALL 


3.2 


3.0 


3.1 


3.1 





*Region III was served by PUSH RAP in 1978/1979 and Georgetown RAP in 1980. 
**Texas Tech RAP replaced the University of New Mexico RAP in 1979. 
***Denver University replaced Mile High in 1981. 

***Portland State University replaced University of Washington in 1981. 
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The scores for all but one RAP fall within the range of 3.2 to 3.7. Note 
that the indices for individual RAPs are relatively higher than the overall 
score for the network. The conventions used to determine the overall index 
in previous evaluations include respondents who refrain from expressing an 
opinion on satisfaction, thereby depressing the score. These "no opinion" 
responses have been excluded from individual RAP indices, boosting scores for 
RAPs with significant numbers of "no responses" to this question. Eliminat- 
ing non-respondents from the calculation for the overall index would yield a 
satisfaction score of 3.4 for the network this year and the previous year, 3.3. 
This stability reflects well upon the network for a year that has seen two 
new contractors and a change in the National Project Officer. 

Highlights from Table 15 return the focus to the same RAPs cited previously 
in this discussion of satisfaction. Thus highest satisfaction scores appear 
at the following RAPs: 

Satisfaction Score (1981 ) 

Portage 3.7 

Alaska 3.7 

Pacific 3.6 

Chapel Hill , 3.5 

Mississippi 3.5 



The satisfaction scores have held relatively constant this year. There has 
been 1 ittle' upward and downward movement relative to other years. Greatest 
positive changes between 1980 and 1981 are shown for: 

Positive Score Shift 1979-1980 
Portland State University +.6 
Los Angeles +.3 

Portland State University RAP replaced the former contractor in Region X. 
In its first year it ranks fifth among all RAPs in satisfaction and has od- 
viously bridged the g? , that existed between its predecessor and the grantees. 
Los Angeles was the second lowest scoring RAP' last year when 29 percent of 
the clientele gave a rating of two or below; this year only six percent gave 
a rating lower than "good." .NYU, Mississippi, University of Illinois, Port- 
age, Texas and Region VII RAPs show minor positive shifts in satisfaction 
scores. 
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A negative cnange in satisfaction between 1980 and 1981 occurred at: 

Negative Score Shift 1980-1981 
Nashville -.5 

As stated before, satisfaction grades ''or individual RAPs are computed dv 
excluding all non-responding cases from the calculations. Pit the reasons 
for the lack of response warrant analysis. Nine RAPs have at least one case 
where informants did not offer an opinion on satisfaction. Usually, the 
respondents have had insufficient contact with RAP to venture a judgment on 
satisfaction, were new staff, not the regular RAP contact, or cited some 
other reason. The percentage of non-respondents is significant only at: 

Percentage of Non-respondents 
University of Denver 20 
Portland State University 13 
Region III ^ 
Texas Tech 1° 

For Denver and Portland, both first year projects, the : 'non-respondents " 
had little or no contact with RAP, particularly at the Denver RAP where 13 
of the sample had yet to attend RAP mainstreaming conferences. We antici- 
pate that time will remedy the situation. 

Region III and Texas Tech RAPs serve the largest numbers of grantees. Both 
projects have made concerted efforts to train teachers on a broad scale this 
year and to increase the frequency of contacts with grantees and both have 
attained their goals. The percentage of non-respondents for Texas Tech has 
dramatically dropped from 37 percent last year; two of the non-respondents 
were new staff, leaving only one that had had limited contact. Among Region 
III grantees, three had had limited contact with RAP, half the number of 
the previous year. 
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Let us consider some factors which contribute to high and low satisfaction 
with RAP. We shall examine the correlation of satisfaction scores with: the 
most valuable service expressed, the percentage of cited problems, initiator 
of contacts, the percent of respondents that missed RAP training conferences, 
and the average number of types of contacts. Table 1G gives the response 
rates on these factors for informants expressing highest and lowest satis- 
faction with RAP services. 

Table 16 

Distribution of Cases Expressing High and Low 
Satisfaction Across Selected Categories with 
Comparisons to the National Average 





No. 


Most Valuable Service (%) 
.1 2 3 4 5 6 7 NR 


Prob 
(%) 


Initiator 

(%) ** 
R HS M 


No 
Show 
(%) 


Av. # 
Types 
Contact 


Excellent 


151 


58 9 9 9 19 1 30 1 


0 


19 47 77 


16 


4.8 


Fair/Poor 


44 


41 2 7 7 16 0 25 20 


14 


50 11 30 


25 


3.0 


National Av. 


N/A 


55 8 6 7 20 1 26 8 


5 


30 7 19 


19 


3.8 



Key: 1 = Training R = RAP initiated 



2 ■ Technical assistance HS = Head Start initiated 

3 » On-site services M = Mutually initiated 

4 = Referral to resources 

5 = Materia] ? 

6 = Advocacy 

7 ■ Other 

NR = No response 

Relative to all respondents, the 151 Head Starts that gave RAP the highest 
rating on satisfaction average more types of contacts, identify no problems 
with RAP, mutually initiate contact with RAP to a far greater extent, are 
more likely to attend RAP mainstreaming conferences, and cite training more 
frequently as RAPs' most valuable service, followed by distribution of ma- 
terials. Only one percent of the high scoring clients were unable to name 
a valuable service offered by RAP. 

The responses from the low rating group reverse the patterns of the high 
rating group on all dimensions except most valuable service. They average 
fewer types of contacts, cite many more problems, show a higher likelihood 
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of missing RAP conferences, and tend to let RAP initiate contact. Although 
in agreement that training is RAP's most valuable service, respondents cite 
it less frequently, and one out of every five of the low scoring group w s 
unable to cite a RAP service tnat they felt was valuable. 

These factors suggest that frequent and varied exchanges lead to familiar 
relationships where client and RAP mutually initiate contact with one another. 
The RAP mainstreaming conference is the major, and probably the only, face-to- 
fact; exchange between RAP and the grantee, and is u determining facte' that 
shapes satisfaction with RAP services. 

Problems 

Head Start informants were asked if they had experienced any problems with 
RAP services. Of 397 interviews, only 18, or five percent, specified a prob- 
lem. Like other findings, this is consistent with the incidence of problems 
in the previous year, 9 percent. Nc problems were mentioned for six RAPs: 
NYU, Portage, Texas Tech, Region VII, Denver and Pacific RAPs. Infor- 
mants identified only one problem at six RAPs: New England, Region III, 
Chapel Hill, University of Illinois, Portland, and Alaska. Most of these 
problems resulted from late notice of conferences, scheduling conflicts at 
conferences, or in one case, a consultant who was unable to relate to para- 
professional staff at a RAP conference. For half of these Head Start pro- 
grams, the problems cited were considered minor because satisfaction was 
recorded at "3" or above. 

Nashville, Mississippi and Los Angeles RAPs ha-d higher incidences of problems. 
Even though ten percent of the respondents identified a problem with the Los 
Angeles RAP, all gave good satisfaction scores. The problems again dealt 
with insufficient notice of a conference, a cancelled meeting and too many 
demands placed on the Head Start program that hosts a training conference. 
For Mississippi, too, the complaints related to late meetings, misinforma- 
tion about a conference and no pay for consultants. Nashville juqqled an 
internal reorganization of staff and facilities with services to grantees 
in the 1980-81 proqram vear; arantees felt the effects, citina cancelled 
training sessions, a Idck of service and oroblems with the quality nf soy- 
vices by RAP. 

2.'15 
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M ost Valuable Service 

Head Start respondents were asked to name the most valuable service that RAP 
offered them and their staff. Ninety-two percent of the sample responded, 
and one out of four informants named more than one service. The distribu- 
tion of responses follows: 

Percent Citing Most Valuable Service 



Training 55 

Distribution of materials 20 

Availability as resource 12 

Technical assistance 8 

Referral to resources 7 

On-site services 6 

Information 6 

Advocacy 1 

Others 8 



Others include services such as support to local handicap coordinators, 
assistance in' col 1 aborative work with public school systems, and help with 
ideas about recruitment. 

The response patterns parallel those of the previous year where training was 
cited by 52 percent of the respondents, distribution of materials by 17 per- 
cent, technical assistance by 6 percent, and on-site services by 3 percent; 
resources and advocacy were identical last year. The response patterns for 
individual RAPs characterize what evaluators have come to recognize as 
emphases placed on those services by the RAPs. These data are further cor- 
roborated by the types of contacts reported by respondents earlier in this 
section. Training was the most frequently cited valuable service at every 
RAP, but by varying degrees. For example, at New England, Nashville, and 
Mississippi two-thirds or more of the clients cited training as the most 
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valuable service. Los Angeles and Pacific grantees identified technical as- 
sistance far more frequently than the norm. 

On-site services are cited more often than the norm by clients served by Texas 
Tech and Pacific RAPs. Referrals to resources are a valuable service, judged 
more often by respondents served by the Portage RAP than others. Disti ,bu- 
tion of materials is identified by 20 percent of all respondents; those served 
by Chapel Hill, University of Illinois and Los Angeles RAPs identify this 
service with greater frequency. Respondents served by NYU and Portage cite 
information provided by RAP as a valuable service more than other clientele. 
Respondents who refrain from naming a service when asked are usually those 
unfamiliar with RAP services or dissatisfied with them for some reason. Only 
at two RAPs were non-response rates significantly higher than the norm. 
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State Educgt'uii Agency Perception of RAP Services 

Roy Littlejohn Associates has conducted telephone inquiries with State Edu- 
cation Agency (SEA) personnel for four years to determine the impact of RAPs 1 
wor.v with them. During the first three years two series o* inquiries were 
made, the first, halfway through the program year, and another toward the end 
of the year. This year only the summer inquiry was conducted because find- 
ings from previous years suggest that fluctuations in responses are seasonal 
or unrelated to RAP performance. Annual RAP gains are consistently higher 
in the summer series because school year start-up responsibilities and tra- 
ditional holidays reduce the opportunities for RAP/SEA interaction in the 
fall and winter. Comparisons from the recent inquiry, conducted in June, 
1981, will be made with those of June, 1980 and June, 1979. 

SEAs or their counterparts were contacted and interviewed in fifty states, 
the District of Columbia, the Pacific Trust Territory, and Guam, represent- 
ing 98 percent of the sample. No interview was completed with the SEA repre- 
sentative from the Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands, who was 
unavai'aole after numerous attempts. American Samoa nc lonqer ^ece' wa s 
Ending from Head Start, and therefore no contact was made with the bcA. 
Interviewers spoke with the RAP-designated contact person in all but "wo in- 
stances, where the designated person referred RLA to another person. All 
calculations are based on the total number of respondents with whom interviews 
were comp leted (53) . 

Seventeen of the SEA contacts were first time respondents, and five of them 
replaced a respondent who was new in June, ly80. Aoproximately one-third 
(7 1 SEAs, M) of the SErt contacts date back to December, 1977, the year the 
collaborative task first appeared in the RAP scope of work. 

Interviews used a guide to direct the telephone inquiry. It explored 
eigh". broad areas of inquiry in assessing KAP/SEA relationships: 

• Mature of contacts 

• Freciency of RAP/SEA communication 
t Ini ti a tor of contacts 

• Satisfaction wi th RAP 
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• Problems 

• Suggestions 

• RAP's most valuable service 

• Additional comments 

The findings under each of these broad areas of inquiry will be addressed 
for the network as a whole. Following that will be a profile of the findings 
for each RAP. Two tables will assist the reader in viewing the RAP network' 
from a national perspective (Table 17), and on a program by program basis 
(Table 18). 

SEA Impression of the RAP Network - An Overall Picture 
Frequency of Contact 

Respondents were asked how frequently they communicate or meet witn RAP. 
Frequency is defined as: more than monthly, monthly, occasionally (6-11 
times annually), infrequently (1-5 times annually), and never. 

Fifty-two percent { 28 SEAs) of the respondents reported contact occurring 
monthly or more often. The percentage is lower than in June, 1980 (31 SEAs, 
63%) and considerably lower than in June, 1979 (37 SEAs, 70%). One half 
of these respondents 114 SEAs) reported contact more often than monthly, fall 
ing below the figure in June, 1980 (23 SEAs) and slightly up from June, 1979 
(11 SEAs). In states where interagency collaborative agreements between 
SEA/Head Start have been formalized or where an agreement is a moot point, 
the frequency of contact is lower. 

Four SEAs reported no contact with RAP, an increase from one case in June, 
1980 and June, 1979. Twenty-one percent (11 SEAs) reported occasional con- 
tact (identical to the number of SEAs in the two previous June inquiries), 
and 19 percent (10 SEAs) reported infrequent contact (double the number of 
SEAs in the two previous June inquiries). 

An index reflecting the average frequency of communication between a RAP 
and all SEAs in its service area appears in Table 17, Profile of RAP/SEA 
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Table 17 

Profile (if RAP/SEA Interaction Program by Program 
June 1900 - June 1901 



ciiAMcjlRl.sT|cs ; ; [ 

Frequency Index 

4 = more than monthly; 3 = monthly; 
2 * occasionally (6-11 x/yr); 1= 
Infrequently (1-5 x/yr); 0 3 i^ver 

Initiation 'bT Contact 
Mutual 
RAP 
SEA 

No initiation 
No interview 

Nature" of Contact's '(Dnprbiiipted) " 
Advisory CoiihiiI ttee 
MJ. Ukshp, Conf (not Ac) 
.Materials 

SEA/IIS Collaboration 
LEA/IIS Collaboration 
SLA used as provider 
RAP used as provider 
Info Exchange 
Mutual Project 
State Plan 
SIC. 
Other 

Introductory contact 
None 

Averaqe No. of types of SIA/RAp 
<:ni'*act per service arc?a 

Satisfaction Grade 
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Taple 18 

National Profile of RAP/SEA Interactions 
"rom June 1930 to June 1981 
witn Comparative Hndincs r rorr 
june 1979 anc June 1980 



CHARACTERISTICS 



Frequency of Contact 
More than monthly 
Monthly 

Occasionally (6-11 x/yr) 
Infrequently (1-5 x/yr) 
Never 

No Data* 

Frequency Ind ex 
initiation ot 



t of SEAs respond- 
inq 6/81 (Base: 53) 



26 
26 
21 
19 
8 
0 



Contact 
Mutual 
RAP 

SEA 

No initiation 



Nature of Contacts 
AC 

Mt, Wkshp, Conf. 
Materials 

3EA/HS Collaboration 
LEA/KS Collaboration 
SEA used as Provider 
RAP used as Provider 
Information Excnange 
Mutual Project 
State Plan 
SIG 
Other 

Introductory Contact 
None 



Average No. Types of Contact 



(Satisfaction 

i Enthusiastic (4.0) 

| Satisfied (3.0 - 3.9) 

i Some Reservations (2.0 - 2.9) 

: Dissatisfied (l.C - 1,9) 

j No Opinion il .0! 

j No Opinion (0) 

iNationa 1 ) Grade 



45 
34 
2 

I 
6 
11 



(Problems encountered 
jin dealing with RAP 

j No 
J Yes 

I Qualified Yes 



89 

1] 
N/A 



£ of SEAs respond- 
ing 6/80 (Base: 49) 



« of SEAs respond- ; Nat" 
inc 6/79 (Base: 53) \ UZT 



scores as o 
5/80 i 5/7 



47 
16 

22 
10 
2 

2 



41 
47 
8 
0 
2 



96 

N/A 



21 
49 

21 
£ 



74 


63 


' 58 


17 


35 


38 


2 


! 0 
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8 


! 2 


n 


62 




i — 

58 
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60 


36 


j B 


56 


42 


! 47 


50 
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i 12 
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8 
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26 


■■ 27 ! 
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85 


i 90 ; 


V 
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14 ! 


6 
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i 4 ; 
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4 
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No Data 


8 


: 24 ; 


6 


17 


8 t 


12 


8 


No Data 


No Data 



35 
58 

I 

5 

6 

N/A 



94 



3.0 



ITS 



3 4 



'ND (No data! respondent unable to estimate freauencv of contact. 
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Interaction Program by Program. The index is based on a four point scale in 
which more than monthly communication = 4, monthly cor mini cation = 3, and so 
forth. Nationally, the frequency index shows contact between SEAs and RAPs 
at 2.5, that is between 6 and 11 times annually. The index is down from both 
of the two previous June inquiries (June, 1980, 3.0, June, 1979, 2.8). 

For RAPs which serve only one state (e.g., Alaska, Mississippi) findings in 
all categories are governed by one respondent. The frequency index for lone- 
state RAPs represents less work than for RAPs whose service area is comprised 
of five or six states (e.g., New England, Region III, Texas Tech and Denver). 
Frequency of contact has gone up for two RAPs (Chapel Hill, University of 
Illinois), remained the same for four (New York University, Mississippi, 
Portage, Alaska), and gone down for seven (Nw England, Region III, Nash- 
ville, Texas Tech, Region VII, Los Angeles, Pacific). Comparisons cannot be 
made for the University of Denver and Portland State RAPs, both new contrac- 
tors this year. 

Initiative 

Each SEA was asked who usually initiates contact between SEA and RAP. Three- 
fourths of the SEAs (74%, 39 SEAs) indicated that contacts are mutually ini- 
tiated. This figure has risen from 58 percent in June, 1979 and 63 percent 
a year ago. Seventeen percent (9 SEAs) view RAP as the primary initiator of 
contact, and one SEA reported being the primary initiator of contact. Four 
SEAs reported that there had been no communication with RAP during the last 
year. 

Nature of Contacts 

SEA respondents were asked to recall what types of contacts they had had 
with RAP during the last year. The responses were coded into the following 
categories: 

t Introductory contact 

t Assistance with state handicap plan 

t Assistance with state implementation grant (SIG) 
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• Participation on RAP Advisory Committee 

• Attendance or presentation at meetings, conferences, 
or workshops, and, further, whether RAP-sponsored , 
SFA-sponsored, or co-sponsored 

• Work on SEA/Head Start collaboration or collaborative 
agreements 

• Work on LEA/Head Start collaboration or collaborative 
agreements 

• Information exchanges by phone, mail, or at meetings 

• Use of RAP materials or publications 

• SEA's use of RAP as a resource other than a workshop 
presentation (e.g., RAP assists in adapting state 
guidelines for screening and assessment) 

• RAP's use of SEA as a resource other than a workshop 
presentation (e.g., SEA provides information on Child 
Find in the state) 

• Mutual projects (e.g., work together reviewing petitions 
to family courts for required services for the state) 

• Other 

As in the past, contacts were multiply-coded; for example, if an SEA worked 
with RAP on developing collaboration between the SEA and Head Start, and the 
SEA received copies of model agreements sent by RAP, both were coded. 

The average number of types of contact per service area was 3.9, down only 
slightly from 4.0 a year ago, but consistent with that of June, 1979, also 
3.9. The number and percentage of states reporting each type of contact 
in order of frequency follows on the next page. Comparisons are also made 
with two previous June reporting periods. 

For three years information exchange has ccitinued to be the most important 
function of RAP for the SEA (85% or -15 SEAs). Of the 45 SEAs reporting in- 
formation exchange, 84 percent (38 SEAsj indicated it occurred by telephone, 
a substantial increase over a year ago; 69 percent (31 SEAs) by mail; and 
56 percent (25 SEAs) in person. Thirty-four SEAs (64%) said RAP or the SEA 
had attended or presented at each others' meetings, workshops or conferences, 
or had co-sponsored them. Of the 34 SEAs reporting this, 65 percent, (22 
SEAs) attended or presented at RAP-sponsored meetings, 41 percent (14 SEAs) 
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Types of Contact 


Number of States 
Reporting 


Percent of States 
Reporting 


6/81 


6/80 


6/79 


6/81 


6/80 


b//y 


Information exchange 


45 


44 


40 


85 


90 


77 


Meetings/conferences/workshops 


34 


36 


31 


64 


73 


60 


Advisory committee participation 


33 


28 


30 


62 


57 


58 


SEA/HS collaboration/agreements 


22 


23 


26 


42 


47 


50 


RAP materials, publications 


19 


8 


29 


36 


16 


56 


RAP used as a resource 


14 


13 


17 


26 


27 


33 


Introductory contact 


9 


4 


6 


17 


8 


12 


Mutual projects 


5 


7 




9 


14 


6 


LEA/HS col laboration/agreements 


5 


6 


ND 


9 


12 


ND 


SEA used as resource 


4 


12 


12 


8 


24 


23 


Other 


4 


12 


3 


8 


24 


6 


Assistance with SIG 


2 


ND 


ND 


4 


ND 


ND 


Assistance w/State he plan 




2 


2 




4 


4 


None 


4 


1 


1 


8 


2 


2 



ND = No data 



reported RAP attended and/or presented at SEA-sponsored meetings, and 9 per- 
cent (12 SEAs) identified co-sponsored meetings. Each of these figures are 
comparable to those of a year ago. Thirty-three SEAs (62%) described parti- 
cipation on RAP Advisory Committees. 

Table 18, a National Profile of RAP/SEA Interactions from June, 1980 to 
June, 1981, compares the overall findings with those of two previous June 
inquiries. Four types ot contact have appeared as most frequently mentioned 
for three consecutive years, and in addition have retained the same order 
of frequency. They are, in order of frequency, information exchange; at- 
tendant . "./or participation at meetings, conferences and workshops; Ad- 
v 4 committee participation; and work on SEA/Head Start, collaboration/ 
agreements. Furthermore, the number of SEAs reporting these types of con- 
tacts is comparable for the three reporting periods. Turning to other types 
of contacts, the number of SEAs nocing that they had received specific 
materials from RAP (other than mass mailings) is higher than in June a year 
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ago, but falls below the same reporting period in 1979. Introductory contacts 
have risen, due to the fact that two RAPs are new and other RAPs have ex- 
perienced turnover in some key staff positions. The use of SEAs as a resource 
(other than for workshops, etc.) has dropped considerably, as well as the 
mention of "other" types of contacts, which in June, 1980 was three times 
higher. The latter may be due to more discrete categories of contacts on 
the interview guide. Additionally, a new category was created this year, 
Assistance with the State Implementation Grant, which was previously record- 
ed under "other," 

Satisfaction 

Respondents were asked to rate their satisfaction with RAP's work on a scale 
of one to four, with one at the low end. Exact numerical values were record- 
ed (e.g., 3.0, 3.8) and used in computations. 

"No opinion" responses to the satisfaction question were included or not in- 
cluded in the tallies depending on the reason respondents did not rate their 
satisfaction. The "no opinion" of a new SEA contact only recently associated 
with RAP, or a new RAP, whose contact with the SEA had been recent, was elim- 
inated from the computations. A "no opinion" response based on lack of con- 
tact between the SEA and RAP scored a value of one — in effect a penalty — 
and was included in the satisfaction grade. 

Overall satisfaction remained the same as a year ago, 3.4, which is the 
highest level it has attained. A comparison of satisfaction rates for the 
three reporting periods follows: 

Comparative Findings on Satisfaction With 
RAP Work Expressed By SEAs 



Enthusiastic (4.0) 


6/81 


6/80 


6/79 


45 t 


41 % 


35 1 


Satisfied (j.O - 3.9) 


34 


47 


58 


Some Reservations ^2.0 - 2.9) 


2 


8 


2 


Dissatisfied (1.0) 


2 


0 


0 


No opinion (1.0) 


6 


2 


6 


No opinion (0) 


11 


2 


N/A 


National Grade 


3.4 


3.4 


3.2 



.2,46 



Seventy-nine percent of the respondents in this inquiry rated RAP at 3.0 
or above, indicating that the majority of SEAs are satisfied to enthusiastic 
about RAPs 1 work. This is down from both of the preceding June reporting 
periods, but is caused in part by the increased number of SEAs offering "no 
opinion" for either reason discussed earlier. One SEA was dissatisfied with 
RAP services. Satisfaction scores increased at six RAPs; at two RAPs satis- 
faction levels remained the same since the June, 1980 report; and at five 
RAPs satisfaction dropped. Comparisons cannot be made for the two new RAPs. 

Mo st Valuable Service s 

SEAs were asked what they considered to be the most valuable service that 
RAP offers. Forty-five SEAs named services they value, some pointing to 
mere than one service. Eight respondents felt that they had had insufficient 
contact to place a value on RAP services, five of these because their asso- 
ciation with RAP had begun only recently. 

The responses fell into the following general categories (in order of fre- 
quency): training, RAP serving as a resource to Head Start, RAP serving as 
a liaison between LEA/SEA and Head Start, RAP serving as a resource in gen- 
eral (information exchange, information source, resource sharing), collabor- 
ation efforts, RAP serving as a resource to SEAs, materials (including RAP 
products, media, publications and manuals), and "other." RAP training was 
mentioned by seventeen SEAs, a slight decrease from a year ago (20 SEAs). 
Eleven SEAs felt RAP's greatest value is serving as a resource to Head 
Starts, especially as providers of information and general assistance to 
the handicap effort. This service was reported by the same number of SEAs 
a year ago. The SEAs valued RAP as a liaison between SEAs or LEAs and Head 
Start, also reported by the same number a year ago. Six cited RAPs 1 efforts 
to facilitate collaboration between SEAs, LEAs and Head Starts; six did so 
a year ago. The number of SEAs citing a service in which RAP acted as a 
resource to the SEA (e.g., providing information on Head Start issues and 
the status of SEA activities in other states) dropped from fourteen a year 
ago to five during the current reporting period. Materials were mentioned 
by four SEAs as a valuable service rendered by RAPs, a decrease from eight 
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a year ago. "Other" valuable services included RAPs' technical assistance 
efforts (2 SE. : .s), networking finding people with similar problems and get- 
ting them together (2 SEAs), Advisory Committee Meetings providing per- 
spectives of the states (1 SEA), and providing individual evaluations of 
children - • through the auspices of RAP 1 s parent agency (1 SEA). Five SEAs 
were unable to offer an opinion of RAP's most valuable service because the 
SEA was new to his/her position or the RAP was a new contractor. Three SEAs 
offered no opinion because contact with RAP had been lacking. RAPs 1 most 
valuable services, as identified by SEAs, show a broad spectrum of assistance 
rendered to several levels of providers of services to young handicapped chi"! 
dren. 



When asked to relate problems in their dealings with RAP, 47 SEAs (89%) re- 
ported none. Of the six who did report problems, four cited lack of contact 
with RAP. One felt that RAP had not included adequate public school repre- 
sentation in meetings to design strategies for collaboration between public 
schools and Head Start. Another related concern over RAP's lack of profes- 
sional courtesy when RAP staff left an SEA-sponsored Pupil Count Workshop 
early because they felt it was not applicable to Head Start, when in fact 
the workshop was designed per the SEA/HS interagency agreement for Head 
Start's special needs effort. 

Suqgest ,f ^ns 



Twenty-three SEAs (43%) offered suggestions to improve RAP operations. Sug- 
gestions fell into four general areas: improved communication, state-specific 
tasks relative to individual RAPs, improved collaboration efforts, and sug- 
gestions to improve or enhance RAP operations. 

The greatest number of suggestions (9) were directed at improving more and/or 
better communications, such as more contact with SEA (5), clarification of 
RAP roles and responsibilities (2), niore visibility to state Head Start 
Director's Association (1), and issuance of a newsletter (1). 



Problems 
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Six SEAs made suggestions that were specific to RAPs 1 work in their states: 
better coordination between RTO/SEA and RAP/SEA tc avoid duplication of ser- 
vices (1), more on-site visits to two rural Head Starts programs (1), more 
follow-up by RAP to see if the end results of T/TA were accomplished (1), 
greater focus of training on basic screening and assessment theory and pro- 
cedures, not just specific handicapping conditions, (1), conduct of a state- 
wide meeting in addition to the Advisory Committee (which is regional), for 
a state which is one of six in its RAP's service area (1), and conduct of 
an informal discussion meeting for all SEAs on a regional basis (for a region 
which is served by three RAPs) (1). 

Six SEAs offered suggestions to improve RAP 1 s role as agents of collaboration., 
including facilitating a clear formal working relationship between the SEA 
and Head Start (1), better coordination between RAP and the SEA for joint 
training (1), and greater efforts to pull Head Start and public schools to- 
gether (4). 

Finally, four SEAs offered suggestions to improve or enhance RAP operations: 
better advance planning for Advisory Committee meetings (2), expansion of 
an Advisory Committee to include more early childhood providers (1), and the 
last, which is more wishful than remedial, more money for a bigger staff (1). 
Five SEAs made this same suggestion one year ago. 

i 

! 

Correlations of Variables in RAP/SEA Relationships 

An attempt was made by the evaluator to determine if a combination of fac- 
tors (satisfaction with RAP service, frequency of contact, primary initiator 
of contact, and number of types of contact) had any significant bearing on 
RAP work with SEAs. Correlations between satisfaction with frequency of 
communication and primary initiator, etc., follow. 

The most satisfied respondents were those with whom contact was frequent 
and exchanges were mutual and varied. When the contacts were mutually ini- 
tiated the satisfaction grade was 3.7, compared to those contacts which were 
RAP-initiated, where the satisfaction grade was 2.9. Respondents who re- 
ported contact with RAP on a monthly or more than monthly basis had an aver- 
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age satisfaction grade of 3.7, compared to those with infrequent contact, who 
had a satisfaction grade of 2.9. Satisfied SEAs averaged 4.2 types of contact 
with RAP; those who wtre less than satisfied or offered no opinion because of 
lack of contact averaged only 1.0 type of contact with RAP. 

Where initiation of contact was mutual, 67 percent of the respondents report- 
ed that this occurred monthly or more often. Only 22 percent of the RAP- 
initiated contacts were monthly, none were more than monthly. Mutually ini- 
tiated contacts reported by SEAs averaged 4.3 discrete types of conLact; RAP- 
initiated contacts averaged 2.8 types of contact. 

Those SEAs in contact with RAP monthly or more than monthly averaged 4.3 
types of contact; infrequent contact shows an average of only 2.6 types of 
contact. 

Frequency of contact, SEA satisfaction, and number of types of contact for 
each RAP's home state were compared with the rest of the RAP's service area. 
No comparisons can be made for the two home state RAPs. For six RAPs con- 
tact was more frequent in their home state than for the rest of the service 
area; frequency was the same for six RAPs; and in one state contact was less 
often. Satisfaction was higher if. spven home states, the same in two, and 
lower in three. One new RAP canncc be included because opinions of satis- 
faction were not expressed by two of the three states served, due to the 
newly formed association betwe' n RAP and the SEAs. 

The number of types of contact between RAPs and home states was higher in 
*ix RAPs compared to the rest of the service area, the same in two, and 
lower in five. All horns states reported mutually- initiated contacts, ex- 
cept for the two home states served by new RAPs, where contact was primarily 
initiated by RAP. 

Individual RAP Summaries 

Summaries for each RAP's work with the SEAs in its service area follow. 
They contain the abbreviated contents of interviews with SEAs. Each sum- 
mary is introduced with findings on three indexes -- frequency of RAP/SEA 
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contacts, average number of discrete types of contacts, and overall SEA satis 
faction. The types of contacts are identified by an "X". The narrative ad- 
dress comparisons with national findings on the three indexes and certain 
types of contacts are elaborated. 
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New Eng l and RAP 





6/81 


6/80 


6/79 


Frequency index 


1.3 


2.6 


1.8 


Average No. types of contact 


3.8 


3.6 


4.6 


Satisfaction grade 


3.2 


3.1 


3.4 



Abbreviated Contents of Interviews 
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4.0 
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Types of Contact 
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3.9 
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X 
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Y 
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v 
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Materials 


X 
















SEA/HS Col lab. 


X 


X 








X 






LEA/HS Collab. 


X 
















SEA as provider 


















RAP as provider 


X 


X 














Info exchange 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 






Mutual project 


X 
















State plan 


















SIG 


X 
















Other 












X 






Intro contact 










X 








None 








X 











The New England RAP shovs an increase in two of the three indexes over tha 
last inquiry in June, 19 , but frequency of contact has fallen to a level 
equal to that of two years ago. Each index is below the national average 
for this reporting period. Contact averaged between five and eleven times 
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per year, but general satisfaction remains solid. The satisfaction grade was 
based on the opinions of four SEAs; it does not include the "no opinion" 
expressed by the Vermont and Rhode Island SEAs because each of these SEAs 
felt that their association with RAP was too recent to express a level of 
satisfaction with RAP work. To avoid penalizing RAP, these "no opinions" 
were excluded from the grade. However, the "no opinion" expressed by the 
New Hampshire SEA was given a score of one because it reflected a lack of 
contact from RAP. 

Elaboration of Contacts 

Connecticut : The SEA is pleased that RAP has hired a new staff person to 
work exclusively on interagency wor!; in the state. This person sits on a 
State Implementation Grant (SIG) committee which has given the collaboration 
of resources effort for the state a boost re early intervention. Accord- 
ing to the respondent the new staff person's appearance on the scene has 
mushroomed the SEA's involvement with RAP. 

Rhode Island : The SEA's association with RAP is recent and only limited ■ 
contact has transpired. Some work has begun on designing strategies to 
bring Head Start and the public schools together, but the SEA feels efforts 
have been interrupted because of inadequate LEA representation. 

Maine : Interagency work to coordinate agencies serving preschool handi- 
capped children, including Head Start, has continued in Maine, Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. The SEA is pleased with RAP's involvement in efforts to 
join training forces for Head Start, Title XX and the Department of Educa- 
tion. The respondent complimented RAP staff on their availability and re- 
sponsiveness. RAP sits on a committee for developing an undergraduate degree 
program at a state university. 

Massachusetts : The SEA serves as the State Department of Education's 
representative to Head Start. She is facilitating the placement of three 
and four year old children from school districts into Head Start. With 
the passage of Proposition Zh and the possibility of block grants, services 
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to your.g handicapped children may not be mandated by legislation in the pub- 
lic .schools; therefore, Head Start may become the only provider of these ser- 
vices. As a consequence, RAP and the SEA are in frequent contact to bring 
Head Start and public schools together in a closer working relationship. 

Vermont ; The SEA has attended monthly meetings with Head Start, an outgrowth 
of RAP/SEA interaction. The meetings have been concerned with issues and 
problems in the state and collaborative efforts between Head Start and the 
Department of Education. One of the SEA's long-term goals is to formalize 
an agreement with Head Start. 

Suggestions 

Rhode Island : The SEA feels that PAP needs w have greater public school 
representation in the process of designing strategies for collaboration be- 
tween public schools and Head Start. 

Massachusetts : RAP needs more staff and more money, SEA feels RAf- staff 
are spread too thin. 

Problems 

Rhode Island ; Inadequate LEA representation durina orocess of desianina 
strategies for collaboration between public schools and Head Start. 

New Hampshire : Lack of contact from RAP. 

Most Valuable Service 
Connecticut : Collaboration 

Rhode Island ; RAP serves as a resource to Head Start 
Maine ; Information exchange 

Massachusetts ; Information resource; networking (finding people with 
similar problems and getting them together to talk). 
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Vermont : Unable to respond because of recent and limited contact with RAP. 
New Hampshire : Unable to respond because of lack of knowledge about RAP. 
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New York University RAP 
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Frequency index 
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Average No. types of contact 
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SEA as provider 










RAP as provider 




X 






Info exchange 


X 


X 






Mutual project 




X 






State plan 
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Other 










Intro contact 










None 











The New York University RAP has maintained a high frequency of contact with 
SEAs and for the second year in a row has the most frequent contact with 
SEAs (tied last year with Nashville RAP). The average number of types of 
contact exceeds that of a year ago and is among the highest during this 
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reporting period. Satisfaction is solid, but it has slipped slightly from a 
year ago and is comparable to the national grade. 

Elaboration of Contacts 

New York ; RAP wor<s with the SEA to review family petitions to family courts 
regarding required services from the state. The SEA reports a very positive 
relationship with RAP. 

New Jersey : RAP provided the SEA with examples of interagency agreements for 
use in developing a collaborative agreement with Head Start. 

S uggestions 

New Jersey : Suggests RAP provide leadership in coordinating the efforts of 
the RTO with the SEA to avoid duplication of services. Additionally, RAP 
should tie in with the new Regional Resource Center in Syracuse, N.Y. 

Most Valuable Service 

New York : RAP serves as a resource to Head Start 

New Jersey : RAP serves as a liaison between the SEA and Head Start 
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Kegion Hi RAP 





6/81 


6/80 


6/79 


Frequency index 


3.0 


3.2 


N/A 


Average No types of cont "ts 


4.2 


4.6 


N/A 


Satisfaction grade 
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X 
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X 


X 


X 




X 
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X 


• 
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SEA/HS Collab. 
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X 


X 
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SEA as provider 
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X 








Info exchange 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 
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Mutual project 






X 














State plan 
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Info contact 




















None 





















The Region III RAP exceeds the national average scores on all three indexes 
this year, but has fallen slightly from its scores of a year ago in fre- 
quency of contact and average number of types of contact. Satisfaction 
remains the same, which is solid. 
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Elaboration of Contacts 

District of Columbia ; A draft agreement exists between the District of 
Columbia Head Start grantee and the D.C. schools, but it has been held up 
because of a monitoring of the Head Start grantee. The SEA expects work, 
to resume momentarily. 

Delaware ; The SEA assisted RAP with the mainstreaming conference held in 
Delaware. She feels RAP's workshops are excellent and that ACYF should con- 
sider Head Start attendance mandatory so as to benefit aJJ_ Head Start teach- 
ers and staff. 

Maryland ; The SEA has recently been assigned to encourage LEA collaboration 
with Head Start and expressed her appreciation for the willing assistance 
provided by RAP in this endeavor. The SEA has provided RAP with information 
on the number of handicapped children in the state. The SEA presented an 
inservice training session for a Head Start program and introduced materials 
prepared by the state. 

Pennsylvania ; The respondent has met with RAP several times to plan for pre- 
school-age handicapped children. In Pennsylvania most preschool programs are 
provided by Head Start. The SEA indicated that a collaborative agreement 
has been delayed for political reasons, and does not fault RAP for its ab- 
sence. She feels that RAP's goal to work with 505 LEAs in the state is 
unrealistic, and suggests that it would be much more realistic to work only 
with the SEA. 

Virginia : RAP has met with the SEA regarding collaborative efforts with 
Head Start. Plans are being made to convene a task force to develop and 
get signed a statement of intent to work with Head Start. 

West Virginia ; The SEA presented at a RAP workshop. She also attended a 
RAP-sponsored meeting for Head Start directors regarding the State Imple- 
mentation Grant. At the SEA's request, RAP sent materials which were then 
distributed to LEAs. RAP has provided the names of trainers to the SEA. 
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Del aware ; When planning Advisory Committee meetings, give members options 
for dates. 

Pennsylvania ; Become more visible to the state-wide He? J Start administrators 
association. The SEA feels that this is a good vehicle for disseminating 
information. 

West Virginia ; Develop a newsletter. 
Most Valuable Service 

District of Columbia ; Training of SEA staff; making available diagnostic 
facilities for individual children. 

Delaware : RAP serves as a resource to Head Start 

Maryland ; RAP serves as a liaison between the SEA and Head Start; good 
source of information. 

Pennsylvania : Collaboration and the technical assistance to establish inter- 
agency agreements. 

Virginia ; RAP serves as a liaison between the SEA and Head Start (because 
Head Start doesn't have a state-level counterpart). 

West Virginia ; Training 
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Chapel Hill RAP 
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X 
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The SEAs served by Chapel nil! RAP continue to be very satisfied with the 
work being performed by RAP. Satisfaction has been consistently high for 
three years, and for the second year in a row satisfaction was the second 
highest among RAPs. Average frequency has climbed to more than monthly, 
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exceedlng the national average, and the average number of types of contact 
rose considera^y, again to a level higher than the national level. 

Elaboration of Contacts 

Florida ; The SEA presented on the status of preschool handicap programs 
in the state at a RAP-sponsored meeting. She exchanges numerous material 
with RAP on transitioning from Head Start to public schools and the 
effectiveness of public preschool handicap programs, and information on 
all Florida resources available to Head Start. Comments from the SEA 
indicate her appreciation for RAP's dependability. 

Georgia : The RAP Advisory Committee is a catalyst for intra- and inter- 
state networks. Hearing about the status of other programs in relation 
to Head Start and the SEAs has been invaluable to the respondent. RAP 
provided the SEA with guidance, expertise and moral support in her ef- 
forts to do her own job. They" also provided a historical perspective of 
services for preschool handicapped children, allowing the SEA to be 
more effective more rapidly in her work. She considers RAP staff the 
hardest working people she knows! 

North Carol ina : At RAP's request, the SEA presented at a RAP confer- 
ence. RAP negotiated an agreement between ACYF (Region IV) and the 
Department of Education which affects local Head Start programs and 
LEAs. RAf provided the SEA with techniques for doing workshops. RAP 
has been involved in writing transition guidelines for the Division 
of Exceptional Children RAP is a member of a comprehensive system of 
personnel development which reviews ".nd submits inservice training 
needs of people working with young children. And finally, RAP assisted 
the SEA by reading incentive grant proposals. 

South Carolina : RAP made a presentation on Head Start resources at a 
week long SEA-sponsored workshop for public school kindergarten snd 
primary teachers and administrators. The SEA comments that RAP has 
always been good to work with and has been most cooperative. 
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Suggestions 

Florida : Because the SEA fears that her travel money will be cut back 
she suggests that RAP find some way to keep personal contact so as to 
maintain the current high level of contact. 

South Carolina : Facilitate a closer, formal working relationship be- 
tween Head Start and tht state. 

Most Valuable Service 

Florida : Materials (especially for parents); information dissemination 
and resource sharing ("RAP seems to Know what's happening all over the 
country and keeps information accessible"). 

North Carolina : Training; on-site TA 

South Carolina : Training; RAP serves as a resource to Head Start; Head 
Start and RAP materials are available to public school teachers. 

Georgia : RAP as a resource to SEA. 
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Nashville RAP 
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ERIC 



Each of the three indexes have s'lippod for the Nashville RAP, showing lower 
marks for this period than the two prior reporting periods. The Nashville 
RAP scores are the lowest overall for the RAP network in June. This repre- 
sents a drop from the highest marks for satisfaction and frequency of con- 
tact one year ago. 
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Elaboration of Contac ts 

Tennessee : RAP presented at an SEA-sponsored workshop for public 
school personnel . 

Probl ems 

Alabama : No contact from RAP 

Most Valuable Service 

Al abama : The SEA feels some progress has been made in RAP's role as a 
liaison between the Head Start and the SEA. 

Kentucky : Advisory Committee meeting gives a perspective of other 
states — helps SEA feel that "we're not alone out there." 

Tennessee: RAP serves as a resource to Head Start 
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Mississippi RAP 
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The Mississippi RAP has shown a marked increase in the number of types of 
contact with the SEA over last year's inquiry and for the second year in a 
row is the highest. Satisfaction is strong, but has slipped somewhat from 
a year ago, Frequency of contact nas remained low for three years but the 
diversity of content «xcels. 
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Elaboration of Contacts 

Mississippi : The SEA has met with RAP to discuss transition procedures 
in the state. He feels that a big problem in Mississippi is the lack 
of an orderly transition process from Head Start to public schools. 
RAP has assisted the SEA by adapting the state's procedures for screen- 
ing special ed children; it is hoped that they will be useful for all 
children suspected of having a handicap. Diagnoses will be performed 
by a person certified by the state. The SEA feels that this will make 
transition easier, prevent duplication of services, and ultimately 
make better use of money by cutting down on costs. RAP has helped 
establish better communication between Head Starts and LEAs. Both RAP 
and the SEA have provided each other with information regarding Child 
Find. 

Suggestions 

Mississippi : The SEA would like to see workshops presented by RAP and 
the SEA better coordinated. 

Most Valuable Service 

Mississippi : Collaboration (RAP has served in a leadership aiid coordi- 
nation role) . 
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The University of Illinois RAP 



Frequency of index 

Average No. types of contact 

Satisfaction grade 
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The University of Illinois RAP has shown considerable growth during the last 
year. All three indexes increased and exceed the national average scorus 
on each. University of Illinois RAP ties with Portage and Alaska RAPs for 
the highest satisfaction grade during this reporting period. The average 
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number of types of contact has risen to the second highest this year, most 
likely due to the monthly contact RAP has averaged with ito SEAs. 

Elaboration uf Contacts 

Indiana : Because there has been no Handicap Advocate in Indiana this 
year the SEA has relied heavily on RAP for information and materials 
regarding handicap services in the state. She feels good progress has 
been made at RAP this year and has been in close contact with aJJ_ RAP 
staff throughout the year. The SEA made a presentation at a RAP- 
sponsored conference. 

II 1 inois : RAP assumed some of the functions of the Illinois Handicap 
Advocate in the absence of an advocate this year. (The position has 
now been filled). The SEA views RAP as action-oriented, providing good 
follow through and subtle but helpful backup to the SEA. Because of 
RAP she feels her awareness of Head Start and handicap services has 
been heightened. 

Ohio : The SEA has received information from RAP regarding data on 
special education services in Ohio. RAP has used the SEA in a consultant 
capacity. 

Suggestions 

1. diana : Expand the Advisory Committee to include a representative of 
an early childhood group and other resource providers. 

Most Valuable Service 

India na : Training; technical assistance; collaboration; networking 
of Indiana agencies. 

Ill inois : Importance of RAP's work with the State Handicap Advocate. 
Ohio: RAP serves as a resource to the SEA. 
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Portaqe RAP 



Frequency index 

Average No. types of contact 

Satisfaction grade 



6/81 


6/80 


6/79 


3.3 


3.3 


2.7 


3.7 


4.3 


5.7 


4.0 


3.3 


3.3 



Abbreviated Contents of Interviews 



6/81 I 


ndexes 


States served 


MI 


MN 


WI 


PORT RAP 


NAT'L 


Frequency of contact 


M+ 


M 


M 


3.3 


2.5 


Initiator of contact 


M 


M 


M 




Satisfaction grade 


4.0 


4.0 


4.0 


4.0 


3.4 


Types of contact 








3.7 


3.9 


AC 


X 




X 






Meetings, etc. 




X 








Materials 






X 






SEA/HS Col lab. 


X 


X 








LEA/HS Col lab 












SEA as provider 












RAP as provider 




X 








Info exchange 


X 


X 


X 






Mutual project 












State plan 












SIG 












Other 












Intro contact 




X 








None 













The SEAs served by Portage RAP are most pleased and satisfied with RAP's 
work. Each gave RAP the highest satisfaction rating, placing them at the 
top of the scale along with the University of Illinois and Alaska RAPs. 
Frequency of contact has remained constant and exceeds the national aver- 
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age. The average number of types of contact has progressively gone down over 
the last two years, but it is comparable to the national average this year, 
and has not .seemed to affect SEA satisfaction. 

Elaboration of Contacts 

Minnesota ; The SEA is doing a needs assessment in the state and RAP 
has provided useful information, She is pleased to be working with 
RAP to involve Head Start in the state and views RAP as accommodating 
to her requests for information. 

Mi chigan : Generally most contact with RAP has concerned work on cooper- 
ation and collaboration. The SEA feels that RAP has done a good job 
of keeping him informed. 

Wisconsin : RAP and the SEA have exchanged materials. Both have tried 
to cooperate to serve preschool handicapped children in their own ways; 
each defends the other. 

Most Valuable Service 

Minnesota : RAP serves as a resource to the SEA 

Michigan : RAP serves as a resource to Head Start 

Wisconsin : Training; RAP serves as a resource to Head Start; 
RAP serves as a liaison between the SEA and Head Start 
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Texas Tech RAP 



Frequency index 

Average No. types of contacts 

Satisfaction grade 



6/81 


6/80 


6/79 


1.8 


2.3 


3.0 


2.6 


3.0 


3.5 


3.3 


3.0 


3.5 



Abbreviated Contents of Interviews 



6/81 Indexes 



States served 


TX 


AR 


LA 


NM 


OK 


TT RAP 


NAT'L 


Frequency of contact 


0 


N 


M 


N 


M+ 


1.8 


2.5 


Initiator of contact 


M 


N/A 


M 


N/A 


M 




Satisfaction grade 


4.0 


Nl ft 

0 


4.0 


Nl ft 
1 


4.0 


3.3 


3.4 


Types of contact 












2.6 


3.9 


AC 






X 










Meetings, etc. 


X 




X 




X 






Material s 


X 




X 




X 






SEA/HS Col lab. 










X 






LEA/HS Collab. 










X 






SEA as provider 
















RAP as provider 
















Info exchange 


X 




X 




X 






Mutual project 
















State plan 
















SIG 
















Other 
















Intro contact 






X 










None 




X 




X 









The SEAs served by Texas Tech RAP are generally satistied with the services 
they receive from RAP. Satisfaction has increased over a year ago, and is 
comparable to the national qrade this vear. Of the three clients offering 
satisfaction ratings, eac h gave the highest marks. Two SEAs could not offer 
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opinions because of lack of contact. Frequency of contact has dropped con- 
sistently over the last two years and average occurrence is less than six 
times per year. The average number of types of contact has also shown a 
decline and falls below the national average. 

Elaboration of Contacts 

Oklahoma ; RAP presented at an SEA-sponsored workshop dealing with 
interagency coordination. 

Louisiana ; RAP presented at an SEA-sponsored meeting on Head Start 
handicap services. 

Texas : The SEA has met informally with RAP to discuss coordination 
efforts with other community agencies. 

Suggestions 

New Mexico ; Keep SEA informed of RAP activities. 

Oklahoma : Provide better lead time for workshops so that public 
schools can participate; incorporate RAP into the schools for col- 
laborative training efforts. 

Texas : Maintain more regular contact. 
Problems 

Arkansas : No contact with RAP. 

Most Valuable Service 

Oklahoma : Training; information sharing. 
Loui siana : Training 

Texas : Training; RAP serves as resource to Head St.., . 
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Arkansas : No opinion offered because of lack of contact by RAP. 
New Mexico : No opinion offered because of lack of contact by RAP. 
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Region VII RAP 





6/81 


6/80 


6/79 


Frequency index 


2.0 


2.8 


3.0 


Average No. types of contacts 


4.0 


4.0 


3.8 


Satisfaction grade 


3.4 


3.0 


3.5 



A bbre viated Contents of Interviews 



6781 Indexes 



States served 


IA 


KS 


M0 


NE 


R. VII RAP 


imAT'L 


Frequency of contact 


I 


0 


0 


M 


2.0 


2.3 


Initiator of contact 


S 


M 


M 


M 




Satisfaction qrade 


3.0 


3.0 


3.5 


4.0 


3.4 


3.4 


Types of contact 










4.0 


3.9 


AC 


X 


X 


X 


X 






Meetings, etc. 


X 


X 


X 


X 






Materials 












» 


SlA/HS Col lab. 








X 






UEA/HS Collab. 














SEA as provider 














RAP as provider 




X 


X 








Info exchange 


X 




X 


X 






Mutual project 














State plan 














SIG 




X 










Other 














Intro contact 






X 








None 















Overall SEA satisfaction with the Region VII RAP is solid, is equal to 
the national grade for this reporting period, and shows an increase over 
the last year. Frequency of contact has declined but th*s does not seem 
to have affected the average number of types of contact, which has remained 
constant and slightly exceeds the national average. 
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El abor ition of Contacts 

Mi ssouri : RAP sat on a planning committee for an SEA- sponsored confer- 
ence entitled "Young Years". The SEA feels that RAP trainin- has 
strengthened staff competencies for handicap workers. In addition, 
she feels that RAP helps to keep Head ::tart programs "on target," 
for example, by clarifying public school and Head Start roles, res;;cn- 
siblities and differences that help or hinder "meshing of services." 

Kansas : RAP sits on a Preschool Interagency Coordination Committee to 
develop comprehensive plans for services to preschool childrer The 
SEA and RAP work together under the State Implementation r vant (SIG). 
A joint inservice workshop was planned with RAP, but the conference 
was cut from the SIG grant. 

Iowa : RAP provided materials on preschool handicapped childrer to Area 
Education Agency supervisors. 

Nebraska : The SEA and RAP co-sponsored ar. inservice training infer- 
ence for Head Start and public school personnel. RAP has met with the 
SEA to discuss coordinated delivery of services to handicapced chil- 
dren in the state. The SEA commented that working with RAP is one 
of the easier, nicer parts of her job! 

Suggestions 

Missouri : Greater efforts are neeaed to pull Head Start and oublic 
schools together, with an emphasis on improving communications. 

Kansas : Would like to see public schools and Development 1 Disabili- 
ty personnel included in RAP conferences when space allows. 
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Most Valuable Service 

Missouri ; Training; RAP serves as resource to Head Start; RAP serves 
as liaison between the SEA and Head Start. 

Kansas : Training; RAP serves as liaison between the SEA and Head 
Start. 

Iowa : Materials (especially main-treaming manuals and parent's 
rights materia i s) 

Nebraska : Collaboration ^^eping lines of communication c,.en an">nq 
the 1EA, Head Start directors, ACYF Reyi^al Office and Heao Start 
director's Associations) 
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University of Denver RAP 





6/81 


6/80 


6/79 


Frequency index 


2.5 


N/A 


N/A 


Average No. types of contact 


3.3 


N/A 


N/A 


Satisfaction grade 


3.8 


N/A 


N/A 



Abbreviated Contents of Intervie ws 



6/81 Indexes 



o ta tes servea 


rn 


MT 

rl 1 


Mfl 


oil 


1 IT 
U 1 


i.| v 
W I 


U of D RAP 


NAT'L 


rreciucncy or contact. 


M 

rl 




T 

1 


M 


M 

rl 


T 

1 


2.D 


2.5 


initiator ot contact 


n 

K 


r1 


K 


rl 


rl 


M 

M 




Satisfaction grade 


3.5 


4.0 


N.O. 
0 


4.0 


3.5 


4.U 


1 

3.8 


3.4 


Types of contact 














3.3 


3.9 


AC 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






Meetings, etc. 


X 






X 




X 






Material s 








X 










SEA/HS Col lab. 


X 
















LEA/HS Collab. 


















SEA as provider 


















RAP as provider 




X 














Info exchange 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






Mutual project 


















State plan 


















SIG 


















Other 


















Intro contact 


X 


X 














None 



















This is the University of Denver RAP's first contract year, and therefore, 
there are no comparisons to be made witn previous years. Frequency of 
contact is equal to the national average and the average number of types 
of contact falls somewhat below the rational average, however, sacisfdC- 
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tion runs very high amo'vj the SEAs served by RAP, placing overall satisfac- 
tion at the third highest level of all RAPs and exceeding the national aver 
age. 



Elaboration of Conta cts 

Colorado : RAP has met with the SEA to discuss joint training plans 
for next year, and to discuss cooperative Child Find efforts. 

South Dakota ; The SEA commends RAP on their smooth transition and 
continuity of services and noted the good advance notice provided by 
RAP for the Advisory Committee meeting. 

Montana : RAP has provided the SEA with ideas for inservice training 
and a means for communicating with Head Start via RAP. 

Utah : The SEA considers the Advisory Committee meetings "very fruit- 
ful", especially for information on what other states are doing in 
the area of services to handicapped preschool children, and for in- 
formation on how different funds can be used for Head Start. 



Suggestions 

Colorado : In addition to the Advisory Committee (which is regional), 

conduct a state-wide meeting for Colorado Agencies to look to more 
global planning for the state. 

Utah : No specific suggestion, but the SEA feels it would be helpful 
to find out how other states use money for preschool handicapped chil- 
dren, and what laws allow it or block its use. 
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Most Valuable Service 

Colorado ; RAP serves as a liaison between the SEA and Head Start (be- 
cause RAP is the only contact the SEA has with Head Start). 

South Dakota : RAP serves as a liaison between the SEA and Head Start. 

Montana : RAP serves as a resource to the SEA. 

Utah ; RAP serves as a regional liaison. 

Wyoming : Training 

N orth Dakota : Respc.ident unable to respond because of newness of 
RAP as a contractor. 
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Los Angeles RAP 





6/81 


6/80 


6/79 


Frequency index 


3.0 


3.7 


3.0 


Average No. types of contacts 


4.7 


4.7 


4.7 


Satisfaction grade 


3.5 


3,6 


2.7 



Abbreviated Contents of Interviews 

i i — i — — ^^^^^^^^^_« . . ■ ... i n i i m l 



6/81 I 


ndexes 


States served 


AZ 


CA 


NV 


LA RAP 


NAT'L 


Frequency of contact 


M+ 


M 


0 


3.0 


2.5 


Initiator of contact 


M 


M 


M 




Satisfaction grade 


4.0 


3.0 


3.5 


3.5 


o.4 


Types of contact 








4.7 


3.9 


AC 


X 


X 


X 






Meetings, etc. 


X 


X 


X 






Materials 


X 










SEA/HS Col lab. 


X 


X 


X 






LEA/HS Collab. 












SEA as provider 




X 








RAP as provider 












Info exchange 


X 


X 


X 






Mutual project 












State plan 












SiG 












Other 












Intro contact 












None 













Los Angeles RAP has maintained a solid satisfaction level with the SEAs it 
serves, and is on a par with the national satisfaction yrade. Frequency 
of contact has declined from a year aqo, but RAP averaqes monthly contact 
with its clients, contributing to a higher than average number of types 
of contact and placing RAP among the highest. 
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Elaboration of Con tacts 

C al ifornia ; RAP and the SEA participated on a panel at a Pupil Count 
workshop representing services to handicapped children. RAP was instru- 
mental in facilitating a signed » borative agreement between Head 
Start (signed by ACYF Regional Office IX) and the State Education 
Department. RAP contributed to arrangements for an Office of Special 
Education staff person to look at services provided by Head Start for 
handicapped children. 

Arizona ; RAP has facilitated Head Start's inclusion in Child Count in 
the state. The SEA commended RAP on the excellent production of the 
film, Krista. 

Nevada ; RAP presented a workshop at an SEA-sponsored child care con- 
ference. 

Suggestions 

Cal ifornia ; The SEA feels that RAP needs to focus its train i } 
more on basic screening and assessment than^ on specific handicapping 
conditions, based on her own on-site visits to programs, where few 
people seemed to be aware of the basics. Additionally, the SEA indi- 
cated that her department can provide a free worKshop for RAP if 
RAP coordinates it. 

Arizona ; The SEA would like to receive an agenda and supporting 
materials at least one week prior to Advisory Committee meetings. 

Nevada: The SEA is concerned that two rural Head Start grantees in 
the state are in need of more on-site assistance by RAP because of 
their isolation. She did, however, acknowledge her awareness of 
RAP's limited budget for this. 
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Problems 

Cal i form a ; Expressed not as a real problem but as a concern, the SEA 
felt that RAP staff lacked professional courtesy and caused embarrass- 
ment to the SEA by leaving u state-sponsored workshop early, feeling 
tnat it was not applicable co Head Start. The workshop was designed 
for Head Starts with special needs as part of the interstate agreement. 

Most Valuable Servic e 

Cal ifornia : Collaboration 

Arizona : Training; materials (especially media products) 
Nevada : Training 
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Pacific RAP 





6/81 


6/80 


6/79 


Frequency index 


3.0 


3.5 


2.3 


Average No. types of contacts 


2.7 


4.8 


2.3 


Satisfaction grade 


2.8 


3.3 


3.3 



Abbreviated Contents of Interviews 



States served 


HI 


GU 


NMI 


PTT 


PACIFIC RAP 


NAT'L 


Frequency of contact 


M+ 


0 




M 


3.0 


2.5 


Initiator of cont~<. c 


M 


M 




R 




Satisfaction qrade 


3.0 


3.5 




2.0 


2.8 


3.4 


Types of contact 










2.7 


3.9 


AC 


X 




Z 








Meetings, etc. 


X 




O 








Material s 
SEA/HS Collab. 






INTERV 








LEA/HS Collab. 


X 




i— t 
m 








SEA as provider 














RAP as provider 








X 






Info exchange 


X 


X 




X 






Mutual project 


X 












State plan 














SIG 














Other 














Intro contact 














None 















Each of the three indexes have slipped for the Pacific RAP, showing lower 
marks for this period than the previous one. Frequency of contact exceeds 
the national average, and occurs on a monthly basis. The number of types 
of contacts has dropped, possibly contributing to a lower than average 
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satisfaction grade, Consideration should be niven to the fact that RAP serves 
a vast territory and encounters problems with communication to distant islands, 
No interview was conducted with the SEA from the Commonwealth of the Northern 
Mariana Islands, after numerous attempts by the interviewers, No interview 
was held with the American Samoa SEA because the territory no longer receives 
Head Start funding and is therefore not served by RAP this year. 

Elaboration of Contacts 

Hawaii : RAP and the SEA have worked together to place Head Start pro- 
grams on public school campuses, and in addition have developed informal 
guidelines for referrals on handicapped children to both Head Start and 
public schools. Department of Education teachers attended RAP training 
conferences . 

Pacific Trust Territory : The SEA has asked for RAP's assistance with 
an infant stimulation program which will begin in the fall. 

Guam: Contact has been limited over the last year due to a teacher 
strike in Guam, and because Head Start and the Department of Education 
in Guam work closely together, lessening the SEA's need for RAP ser- 
vices and assistance, The SEA feels that RAP has responded to any of 
her requests. 

Suggestions 

Pacific Trust Territory : The SEA would like to receive a tentative 
quarterly activity schedule in advance of RAP's work in the islands, 
to assist him in planning his schedule and to maximize RAP's potential 
when on-site. He would like more regular communication. 

Guam : The SEA would like more frequent telephone contact from RAP, 
but s le realizes this might be difficult with RAP's budget constraints. 
Additionally, she feels RAP should assess the end results of T/TA they 
have provided to determine whether Head Start programs have accomplished 
the intended results. 
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Problems 



Pacific Trust Territory : Lack of regular communication 

Most Valuable Service 

Hawaii : Training; RAP serves as a resource to Head Start; RAP serves 
as an information resource. 



Pacific Trust Territory : Training 

Guam : RAP serves as a resource to the SEA; RAP serves as an agency 
from the "outside" providing Guam with a "mainland" contact "...keeps 
us on our toes!" 



• 
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Portland State University RAP 





6/81 


6/80 


6/79 


Frequency index 


1.0 


N/A 


N/A 


Average No. types of contacts 


2.0 


N/A 


N/A 


Satisfaction grade 


3.0 


N/A 


N/A 



Abbreviated Contents of Interviews 



6/81 I 


ndexes 


States served 


ID 


OR 


WN 


PSU RAP 


NAT'L 


Frequency of contact 


I 


I 


I 


1.0 


2.5 


Initiator of contact 


R 


R 


R 




Satisfaction grade 


N.0. 
0 


3.0 


N.0. 
0 




1 d 
■j • •+ 


Types of contact 








2.0 


3.9 


AC 






X 






ric" l i ny b 5 c lv* • 












Materials 












SEA/HS Collab. 


X 


X 








LEA/HS Collab. 












SEA as provider 












RAP as provider 












i Info exchange 






X 






Mutual project 












State plan 












SIG 












Other 












Intro contact 


X 




X 






None 













As this is the Portland RAP's first contract year, no comparisons can be 
made with previous years. Delays in RAP's start-up activities contributed 
to a low frequency of contact with SEAs and fewer types of contacts, both 
of which fall below the national averages. Only one SEA offered an opinion 
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on satisfaction, which. is solid; the other two respondents felt that their 
association with RAP was too recent to rate their satisfaction. 

Elaboration of Contacts 

Washington ; Although the SEA was invited to participate on RAP's 
Advisory Committee, she was unable to attend the meeting for personal 
reasons. 

Idaho ; RAP and the SEA have met to discuss interagency coordination 
and possible sharing of training resources. 

Suggestions 

Washington ; The SEA suggests that RAP inform other agencies of the 
services RAP provides, how to get in touch with RAP, etc. This would 
have been useful as soon as RAP received its contract. 

Oregon ; Disseminate materials regarding the purpose of RAP. 

Most Valuable Servic e 

Idaho; RAP serves as a resource to Head Start. 

Washington ; SEA does not know enough about RAP yet to offer an 
opinion on most valuable service. 

Oregon ; SEA does not know enough about RAP yet to offer an opinion 
on most valuable service. 
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Alaska RAP 





6/81 


6/80 


6/79 


Frequency index 


3.0 


3.0 


4.0 


Average No. types of contact 


3.0 


5.0 


3.0 


Satisfaction grade 


4.0 


4.0 


4.0 


Abbreviated Contents 


of Interview 







6/81 Indexes 



o La tcs servea 


nl\ 


AK RAP 


NAT'L 


rrequency or contaCL 


M 


3.0 


2.5 


initiator ot contact 


M 




datlSTaCtion grade 




4.0 


3.4 


lypes ot contact 




3.0 


3.9 




X 






Meetings, etc. 








Materials 


X 






SEA/HS Col lab. 








LEA/HS Col lab. 








SEP as provider 








RAP as provider 








Info exchange 


X 






Mutual project 








State plan 








SIG 








Other 








Intro contact 








None 









Alaska RAP has maintained its high satisfactin level with the SEA it serves 
and this year shares the highest marks for satisfaction with the Portage 
and University of Illinois RAPs. Contact with the SEA is monthly and sur- 
passes the national average. The average number of types of contact has 
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dropped to a level equal to that of two years ago and falls below the national 
average for the reporting period. 

Elaboration of Concac ts 

Alaska : RAP has updated a directory of services available in 
Alaska, which it has disseminated state-wide, including the SEA. 

Most Valuable Service 

Alaska . Training (especially for families with young children). 
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Evaluation of Long and Short-Term Effects of RAP Training 

For the second year in a row, impact data on RAP training conferences were 
available directly from the trainees. Earlier sections of this report treat- 
ed the conferences as one of eleven major contract tasks. Here we look more 
closely at this, the third cycle of RAP mainstreairing training, using statis- 
tical and descriptive information from participants immediately after the 
conferences and about three months later. 

Each RAP was directed to distribute RLA questionnaires at one-quarter of its 
conferences land at least two) and to forward the sealed forms directly to 
the evaluator. Participants voluntarily completed them at the end of the 
conference and included their names and contact information if they were 
willing to participate in a follow-up telephone interview. The evaluation 
questionnaire differed only slightly in wording from last year's form; items 
related to the home-based training effort were added. Responses were pre- 
coded and space after each question allowed for additional entries or comments. 

RLA received 2,500 comp'eted forms from 50 conferences, representing 23 per- 
cent of all trainees and 3D percent of all conferences. Table 19 displays 
all of the evaluative data returned by trainees. The first column qives the 
average percentage of responses for each item. Subsequent columns pre- 
sent the percentage of responses to each item for each RAP. Our analysis 
begins with highlights of the 1980-81 RAP conferences and then discusses 
responses to each survey question by RAP. Comparisons are also made to last 
year's responses. 

Highlights of 1980-81 RAP Conferences 

Ninety-six percent of RAP trainees were Head Start staff . Classroom staff 
accounted for over 60 percent of the trainees, with twice as many teachers 
as teacher aides. Another 10 percent of those trained were home visitors and 
three percent were social service staff members. Only two peicent of the 
trainees were not Head Start staff. 
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More than 60 percent of the trainees work directly with handicapped children 
in the classroom or in the home. Of those who do not work directly with the 
children, more than half have indirect contact with them; others have none 
at all. Over half of the participants were attending RAP mainstreaming train- 
ing for the firsttime; approximately one-third had attended previous RAP 
training. Fifty-five percent rated the training as "excellent" and 96 per- 
cf^t rated the training either "excellent" or "good." Only two percent 
rated the training as "fair," and less than one percent gave training a 
"poor" rating. 

Typically, trainees attended between four and five workshops at the confer- 
ences. Handicapping conditions and planning for each child were the topics 
most commonly reported. Of all handicapping conditions, sessions on emotional 
disturbance were most frequently attended. On the average, participants 
learned five new things from the training and anticipated that they would 
adopt at least five new practices as a consequence. 

Approximately one in four trainees associated a problem with the training. 
Aside from the need for more time, participants indicated that the training 
was too general or cited problems related to equipment, facilities, or com- 
fort. Among suggestions for future training, "Working with parents" was 
cited, by far, most frequently, and "Handicaps" ranked last among seven pre- 
coded choices. 

Compared with last year, RAP training reached about the same percentage of 
Head Start staff (+1%) but more who were involved with handicapped children 
(+9%). A higher percentage of trainees were satisfied with the training 
(+6%), with the largest increase showing among "excellent" ratings {+9%). 
ihere was little change in the topics presented and very little change in 
the topics most frequently attended. There was a sizable increase in the 
emphasis on handicapping condi ns. Finally, trainees reported attending 
more topics and learning more; t.iey expected to do more thinos differently, 
and reported half as many problems. 
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Conference Size 

The estimated size of sampled conferences averaged 50 participants, smaller 
than last year. Most conferences registered between 30 and 50 trainees 
(Nashville, University of Denver, Texas Tech University, New England, Los 
Angeles, Chapel Kill, University of Illinois, and Portage RAPs). Smaller 
conferences were conducted by Alaska, Region VII, Portland State University, 
and Pacific RAPs. New York University hosted the largest conferences aver- 
aging 190 participants, followed by Region III and Mississippi RAPs which 
averaged 80 participants each. 

Background on Trainees 

Ninety-six percent of those attending the RAP mainstreaming conferences were 
Head Start staff. Teachers (including }Q% home visitors) composed over one- 
half of the audience; by adding teacher aides, the representation of teachina 
staff in the audience climbs to nearly three-quarters of all participants. 
"Other" Head Start staff {2Q%) consisted largely of component coordinators 
and administrative staff; only two percent were such non-Head £&art staff 
a.s service providers or public school personnel. The highest percentages of 
teachers, teacher aides, and home visitors were trained by the New York 
University, Mississippi, and Portage RAPs, respectively. 

University of Illinois trained the highest percentage of other Head Start 
staff, usually handicap coordinators or other coordinators/administrative 
staff. 

Even though approximately one-third of the respondents at Alaska RAP trailing 
were not Head Start staff, it is safe to assume that Alaska trained non- 
Head Start staff in addition to all Head Start staff, and not at their expense. 
Region III RAP significantly increased the proportion of Head Start teachers 
among its trainees. 
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Involvement with Handicapped Children 

Relative to the previous year, more trainees were directly and indirectly 
' solved with handicapped children. Eighty percent of this year's trainees 
were involved to some degree, an overall increase of nine percent over last 
year. Portland State University, New York University, Pacific, and Portage 
RAPs had the highest percentages of trainees who work directly with handi- 
capped children. Los Angeles, Alaska, and Mississippi had the highest per- 
centages of trainees who do not work with handicapped children. 



Previous RAP Training 

All RAPs have to train one-third of the teachers in their service area in 
each of the training cycles. The questionnaire a: Ned whether respondents had 
received RAP training last year. Fifty-seven percent had not attended train- 
ing in 1979-80 and 2Z percent had, an approximate ratio of 2 to 1 . If we 
assume that these participants are a typical cross-section of all Head Start 
staff, we can infer that at least one-third have received training. However, 
we know that RAPs aimed for those not previously trained and we cannot assume 
that those who were not trained the year before had not been trained at all -■ 
some may have been trained in 1978-79. 

Below are RAPs with highest percentages of participants previously trained 
(left) and RAPs with the highest percentages of participants not previously 
trained (right). 



Trained 
Pacific 

University of Denver 
,<ew York University 
Region VII 



[56%) 
(44%) 
(42%) 

(38%; 



Not Trained 

Mississippi (76/0 
Portland State University (70%) 

Region III (66%) 

Portage {65%) 

Chapel Hill (64%; 

Texas Tech University (63%) 
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These percentages verify information gathered from other sources on the ex- 
tent of RAP training. Amonq those RAPs with high percentaaes of staff pre- 
viously trained, we know that Tie Pacific and Region VII RAPs have traveled 
on-site in previous years to train all staff who were present. Last year 
ACYF Region VIII, now served bv the University of Denver RAP , oaid transporta- 
tion cost r-or all staff to attend malnsrraamlng conferences. NYU has con- 
sistently trained high percentages of teachers and encourages them to return 
again and receive second-term training. 

For RAPs with high percentages of informants indicating first time training 
we know that .Mississippi and Chapel Hill RAPs invited teachers that had never 
before been trained. The RAP that preceded Portland State University RAP had 
consistently trained very small numbers of teachers. Region III concentrated 
their efforts this year on training the region's teachers, because a relative- 
ly small percentage had previously come to RAP training. Texas Tech RAP 
trained at consortiums that had not received training last year. 

Satisfaction 

Trainees were asked to rate their satisfaction with RAP training bv indicat- 
ing excellent," "good." "fair." or "poor." Satisfaction with RAP training 
increased overall this year. MO re trainees gave RAP the hiahest rating on 
satisfaction. Less than one percent registered a "poor" rating and only two 
percent gave a "fair" rating. 

Satisfaction Rat.innc 





1 980-31 


I979-3U 


Excel lent 


55 : i 


46 v > 


Good 


41 


44 


Fair 


2 


0 


Poor 


< i 


1 



For all RAPs. at least 92 percent of all trainees gave "good" or "excellent- 
ratings, unly at university of Illinois and Pacific die fewer tnan 9u per-ent 
rate satisfaction below "good" or "excellent" - 3a and 33 percent, respectively, 
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Excellent ratings range from 71 percent of trainees at Chapel Hill to 30 
percent of trainees at the University of Illinois. 



A review of respondents' ratings from last year shows that Texss Tech, Chapel 
Hill, New York University, and Mississippi continued to provide training that 
was particularly well -received. Most of the RAPs improved their satisfaction 
ratings this year; the University of Illinois RAP, however, had fewer satis- 
fied trainees than last year. Region III showed a sizsable increase in its 
satisfaction rate since last year; less than one percent of its trainees rated 
training as "fair" and none gave a "poor" rating. 

Conference Topics 

Directions on the evaluation form asked trainees to check the topics of work- 
shops attended and to add topics not listed. In descending order are the 
content areas most frequently attended by respondents. 

Workshop Topic Percent Attending 

Handicaps «5 % 

Planning for each child 57 

Mainstreaming 51 

Parent-teacher relationships 47 

Expectations and techniques 44 

Assessment 41 

Screening 40 

Parent involvement 39 

Diagnosis 32 
Recruitment 7 



Highest Percentage With Top Ratings 
Chapel Hill 77 % 



Lowest Percent age With Top Rating s 
University of Illinois 30 % 



Texas Tech University 67 
Mississippi 64 
New York University 63 



Portland State University 39 
Los Angeles 43 
Region III 45 
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Responses show that RAPs, on the average, are still presenting workshops on 
the three generic mainstreaming topics (txpectations and Techniques, Parent- 
Teacher Relationships, and Individualized Planning) and two specific handi- ; 
capping conditions. As happened last year, several RAPs chose to de~emphas,ize 
the generic training and emphasize topics that were an extension of the generic 
topics. As might be expected, most of the RAPs with large percentages of ; 
participants not trained the previous year tended to emphasize generic topics 
rather than sequentially appropriate topics. RAPs with high percentages of 
"repeaters" de-emphasized generic topics, in favor of specific handicapping 
conditions or sequentially appropriate topics. 

When ranked by frequency, the major topics fali into exactly the same order 
as last year except that "Parent-Teacher Relationships" dropped from third 
to fourth place and "Mainstreaming" rose from fourth to third. Handicapping 
conditions ranked first overall and as the topic most frequently reported at each 
RAP except Los Angeles; and the incidence increased to 85 percent from 70 
percent last year. 

Rank order among handicap topics and overall percentages of respondents 
reporting for two years follow. 

Handicap ' ' " ' Percen t Repo rting 





1980-81 


1979-80 


Emotional ly disturbed 


43 % 


19 % 


Speech impaired 


39 


13 


Learning disabled 


39 


10 


Hearing impaired 


34 


6 


Physically impaired 


30 


3 


Visual ly impaired 


29 


4 


Mentally retarded 


26. 


11 


Health impaired 


23 


4 


Blind 


20 


2 


Deaf 


19 


2 
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Topics on mental retardation fell from third to seventh place; this is the 
only major shift in emphasis among the specific handicaps. Although the 
same handicaps tended to be most or least frequently cited relative to last 
year, many more trainees (+22%) reported attending sessions on handicaps this 
year. 

While generic topics remained the most often cited, there has been an increas- 
ing incidence of sequentially appropriate topics reported. Trainees at all 
conferences mentioned some sequentially appropriate topics. From our analy- 
sis, Chapel Hill and Texas Tech follow patterns of first year training, of- 
fering primarily generic topics. Sequentially appropriate offerings were 
particularly noted at New York University, Region VII, Los Angeles, Region III, 
University of Illinois, and Alaska RAPs. For Region III, University of Illi- 
nois, and Alaska RAP conferences, trainees cited sequentially appropriate 
topics as predominant. But at New York University, Chapel Hill, and Los 
Angeles, conference topics were more equally mixed between sequentially appro- 
priate and generic. 

Write-in topics often reveal how RAPs met individual training requests. This 
year, behavior modification/management and developing IEPs top the list of 
write-in topics. Both of these, and sessions on utilizing classroom materials 
and equipment, were reported by significant percentages of trainees at Missis- 
sippi RAP conferences. The Pacific RAP covered teaching strategies, child 
growth and development, and the child identification checklist with many of 
its trainees. Ten percent of Alaska RAP's trainees attended sessions on 
teaching strategies, and 8 percent of Region VII 's trainees reported attending 
sessions on developing IEPs. 

" What Did You Learn? " 

Clearly, one measure of the impact of RAP training is what participants have 
learned. Although difficult to verify, particularly for a group varying in 
experience and formal schooling, the information we obtain does provide in- 
sight into trainees' perceptions of the value of RAP training. Compared to 
last year, the average number of new things learned from the training rose 
from four to five. Half of all trainees felt that they had learned: 
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§ new ways to work with handicapped children and their 
families 

• how to work more comfortably with children with handicaps 

• new or useful materials 

t how to work more comfortably with parents of handicapped 
chi ldren 

t information on resources 

In addition to these items, trainees also reported that they grew more con- 
fident about their jobs, about mainstreaming, and about the use of the main- 
streaming manuals after the training. Few participants reported learning how 
to keep records or work with agencies. The fewest respondents reported learn- 
ing new ways to work in a home setting which probably reflects the proportion- 
ately small number of home-based sessions that were offered. Although repre- 
senting a small portion of responses, "other" things learned included: infor- 
mation about handicapping conditions, both specific and general (their iden- 
ficiation, classification, and approaches); normal child growth and development 
(Pacific RAP J ; and lEPs. Six trainees at Region III reported learninq new 
staff training ideas and eight at New York University RAP learned about inter- 
component teamwork. 

Areas in which the most learning occurred changed somewhat from last year. 
The drop in rank order of "mainstreaming" and "how to feel more confident in 
your job" (from second to fifth and from third to sixth, respectively] and the 
rise of "how to work more comfortably with handicapped children," "new ma- 
terials," and "how to work more comfortably with parents of a handicapped 
child" suggest that RAP training is moving beyond introductory levels and is 
refining staff capabilities to mainstream effectively. And even though they 
have not risen in rank order since last year, using the mainstreaming manuals, 
keeping records, and working with other agencies were reported by more peo- 
ple this year. 

Participants from Mississippi, Chapel Hill, Texas Tech University, and Portage 
RAHs gained knowledge of between 6.8 and S.Z new items. These are RAPs with 
larger percentages of trainees not trained the year before; all offered rather 
conventional training. At the low end, participants learned between 3.4 and 
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3.9 new things at Los Angeles (v/ ■ .1 ... ffereu day-long training confer- 
ences), the University of II Tin jn III, and Nashville RAP conferences. 
All but Los Angeles tended to deempha^ize the generics. 

Generally, where participants learned more new things, they attended more 
topics. This occurred most frequently at the RAP conferences where more 
participants had not been trained the previous year (Portland State Univer- 
sity, Alaska, Mississippi, Chapel Hill and Texas Tech). Portage RAP trainees 
also reported learning more new things but they attended fewer than average 
topics. However, at New York University RAP conferences, which had more 
reviously trained participants than average, trainees also attended more 
topics and learned more new things. 

" What Will You Do Pi fferently? " 

Perhaps the most significant measure of the effect of any training is what 
practices participants will change as a result. 

RAP trainees left the training expecting to do four to five (4.6; things 
differently. In order of frequency, over half of the 2,5U0 trainees in our 
sample expected to: 

t observe more closely {7b%) 

• use new ways to work with handicapped children ( 56% ; 

• use new resources or materials (54%) 

• work closely with staff (5156) 

For the second year, improved observation is the predominant change anticipated 
by RAP trainees. However, this year more people than last expected to use new 
methods to work with handicapped children in the classroom, to use new re- 
sources or materials, and to work more closely with staff. Participants also 
planned to keep better records, and develop and carry-out individual education 
plans (IhPsj. 

RAPs with trainees reporting the highest number of new practices they would 
apply after the conferences were Mississippi (7.5) Texas Tech University [6.2) 
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and Chapel Hill (5.y). Trainees with the lowest citings of new practices to 
be adopted after the conferences attended conferences of Region III (3.9), 
Chapel Hill (3.7) and Los Angeles 13.7). 

We found earlier that the more topics attended, the more new things partici- 
pants tended to learn. Participants at the same RAPs (Mississippi, Texas Tech 
University, Chapel Hill, New York University and Portland State University) 
also expected to do more things differently. Kegion VII and Pacific RAP 
trainees anticipated more than the average number of changes, the latter ex- 
pecting many changes in the way they plan for each child, the former in their 
work with parents. 

Long-Term Data 

Whether or not RAP training has a lasting effect bears examination. Evalu- 
ators telephoned a small sample of trainees three to six months after their 
training to inquire about the long-term effects of training. The sample was 
chosen from trainees who had given complete contact information on the eval- 
uation forms. 

A number of conferences, convened less than three months before the beginning 
of the survey, were eliminated from the sample. No Alaska RAP conferences 
were included. Twenty-two percent (556) of all reporting trainees met all 
sample criteria; 68 of these were selected and interviews were completed with 
64. Four individuals in Micronesia could not be reached after numerous at- 
tempts . 

In drawing the long-term sample, we selected respondents whose collective 
profile paralleled the composition of all conferences with respect to staff 
position, satisfaction rating, involvement with children, problems cited, 
and geographic location of conferences. In so doing, a sample emerged which 
very closely resembles the profile of all conferences. 

Long-term findings have been analyzed for the network overall, not for in- 
dividual RAPs, because the number of respondents is too small to draw con- 
clusive results. 
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Teachers composed 73 percent of the sample and other Head tart staff, 27 
percent. The percentage of "others" is higher compared with the short-term 
results because teacher aioos were not chosen as long-term respondents. 
Satisfaction parallels findings from the total ccnference sample. 
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Comparison of Short- and Long-Term Evaluation Samples 

Position Short-Term Long-Term 

Head Start teaching staff 72 % 73 % 

Other Head Start staff 21 27 



Satisfaction rating 

Excellent 55 53 

Good 41 47 

Fair 2 

Poor 1 



Involvement with Handicapped Ch ildren 

Direct 62 69 

Indirect 18 16 

None 14 10 



Problems Cited 25 33 

Ihe b4 lrng-term respondents work with a total of 573 handicapped children. 
More than half of all the diagnoses reported were speech impairments (301); 
in fact, four out of every five respondents reported working with at least 
one speech-impaired child. Eleven percent were mentally retarded. Health 
impairments, orthopedic/physical impairments, and learning disabilities each 
accounted for 8 percent of the total. Twenty-seven childrin had a visual 
impairment, 25 were emotionally disturbed, 14 had a hearing impairment, and 
3 each wei a deaf or blind. Three of these children were multiply handicap- 
ped. 

The sampled trainees had expected to do an average of five (5.3) things dif- 
ferently at the time that they left the training conferences earlier in the 
year. (This average number of anticipated practices is higher than the norm 
for all participants.) Three months later they reported an average of 4.5 
changes as a direct result of RAP training. While there is a negative dif- 
ference between the number of anticipated and actual practices adopted, 
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changes which had been anticipated actually occurred 87 percent of the time. 
These findings speak well for the accomplishments of RAP training, perhaps 
for its motivational quality as well as its practicality. Moreover, 31 of 
the actual changes our respondents reported were not among those they had 
originally anticipated, but were clearly attributable to RAP training. 

As part of our long-term interview, we asked respondents which group had 
benefited most from their RAP training -- staff, or parents, or children -- 
and to provide examples. All but two responded. Two out of three inter- 
viewees (66%) identified children as the direct beneficiaries of the train- 
ing, 45 percent named parents, and 30 percent identified staff. Thirty- 
seven percent named more than one group. These responses indicate that the 
influence of RAP trianing indeed spreads far beyond the individual trainee. 
They fu, ther document that RAP training is strengthening Head Start services 
to children both in the classroom and at home, and encouraging individual 
teachers, administrators., parents, and other Head Start program staff to 
work together in order to serve the handicapped child. 

Information on whether respondents perceived that RAP trair.ng met their 
needs was collected in the lorg-term survey. Eighty-four percent (54) said 
that it had met their needs while another 3 percent indicated that it had 
at least in part. Six percent (4) said it did not, out qualified their 
statements by explaining that their needs were unique. Only 5 percent (3) 
answered with an unqualified "no." Furthermore, when asked, "Is there any- 
thing you would have changed to make the training even more useful to you?," 
59 percent said "no." The 39 percent who said "yes" made the following sug- 
gestions: 

t Allow more time for sessions (11) 

• Provide more techniques for use in the 
classroom (3) 

• Offer different topics (3) 
t Provide training in greater depth (2) 
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P roblems 

The number of participants experiencing any problems with training dropped 
from 49 percent last y«ar to 25 percent this year. Nearly three out of 
every four RAP trainees encountered no problems at all. Lack of time was 
again the most frequent "problem" — but since RAPs are limited by their 
time, energy and money resources, and to some extent, their contract in 
providing the two-day long conferences or the equivalent, they have limited 
control over this program. The need for more time was expressed by 11 per- 
cent of all trainees, but was a more common concern among Pacific RAP's 
participants (27%). This looks surprising at first since RAP staff respond- 
ed to requests to provide their training to Hawaii grantees in several half- 
day sessions over the course of many months and stayed on-site for extended 
periods to provide training to the Micronesian grantees. Perhaps the sched- 
ule of several short sessions rather than one larger one leaves the Hawaii 
trainees feeling the need for more time to probe topics. One explanation 
for the Micronesian trainees' need for more tine could be the fact that when 
trainers' every word must be translated from English, a 90-minute workshop 
can stretch into a day-long session. Twenty-one percent of Los Angeles RAP's 
participants needed more time; here RAP attempted to fit as much as possible 
into one-day conferences requested by the Head Start grantees. Seventeen 
percent of trainees attending the University of Illinois RAP training also 
reported needing more time. Although a lack of time may reflect a problem 
with scheduling too much in too short a period of time, it does not imply 
a problem with content; in fact, the need for more timo might be construed 
positively -- that participants simply wanted more of what they yot. 

Besides insufficient time, the largest percentage of trainees (5%) reported 
that training was too general. At Nashville, University of Illinois, and 
Portland State University 13, 10, and 9 percent, respectively, of the train- 
ees criticized the general nature of the content. Problems associated with 
equipment, lighting, participants' comfort were identified by five percent 
of all trainees; these problems were mentioned for the University of Illi- 
nois and the University of Denver — 15 and 10, percent, respectively. 
Even fewer participants found that their training was too simple, not what 
they expected, too difficult, or poorly planned. 
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Higher incidences of problems were reported at four RAPs. The University 
of Illinois had almost as 1 ny people reporting a problem as not; a ratio 
quite different than the average. Problems identified by over 6 percent of 
the trainees at conferences sponsored by University of Illinois, Pacific, 
Los Angeles, and Region III RAPs are as follows: 



Lo s Angeles (34) 
Needed more time 



(21%) 



University of Illinois (.43) 

Needed more time (17%) 

Equipment/facility (15^) 

Too general (10%) 

Not what I expected (10%) 

Content too simple (10%) 

P acific (43) Region III (33) 

Needed more time (27%) Needed more time (13%) 

Too general (8%) 
Not what I expected (7%) 

The data on problems (see Table 19) corporate the overall positive reac- 
tions among trainees already noted for Chapel Hill, Texas Tech University. 
Region III, Alaska, Portage, and Mississippi RAPs; most of these RAPs also 
had had higher percentages of "excellent" ratings. 



Suggest ions 

Trainees freely offered suggestions for future RAP training. Over 80 per- 
cent expressed one or more ideas which can assist the National Office as 
well as the individual RAP's to assess this year's training and make de- 
cisions for the next. 

The overwhelming desire is for future training on working with parents of 
children with handicaps -- 44 percent of all trainees identified this area 
of need. The response is consistent across all RAPs. Participants at the 
Chapel Hill, Alaska, Mississippi, New York University, and Texas Tech Uni- 
versity RAPs request this training at even higher than average rates (from 
54 to 59%). Alternatively, Los Angeles and University of Denver RAP train- 
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ees were the least interested. Training on handicaps is the least apt to be 
sought, except among trainees at New York University and Alaska RAPs; here 
informants particularly want training in the areas of emotionally disturbed 
(NYU) and speech impairment (Alaska), The desire for more help in working 
with parents is indicative not only of the RAPs* success in communicating 
to teachers and administrators the need to work closely with parents, but 
also of the value trainees are placing on such cooperative ventures. No 
doubt it also reflects the need for new techniques in order to link efforts 
at school and home for the benefit of the child. 

The rank order of suggestions with the percentage of trainees citing each 
topic follows: 

Suggested Topics for Future Training 

Working with parents of children with handicaps 
Training for supervisory staff 
IEP 

Assessment 
Diagnosis 
Screening 
Handicaps 

Emotionally disturbed (6%) 

Speech impaired (4%) 

Learning disabil ity (4%) 

The suggestions made to train supervisory staff may reflect the feelings of 
staff that their efforts to serve handicapped children could use more sup- 
port within their own programs. Some RAPs have provided such training as 
part of their mainstreaming conferences over the past two years; perhaps 
more will do so even though teachers are meant to be the prime beneficiaries. 

As with all other measures, some RAPs distinguish themselves by greater or 
lesser percentages in responses from participants. The following list adds 
to the previous discussion on suggestions: 



(44%) 
(29%) 
(26%) 
(25%) 
(24%) 
(22%) 
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RAP 
NYU 

Chapel Hill 

Nashville 

Mississippi 

University of Illinois 

Portage 
Texas Tech 

Region VII 

University of Denver 
Pacific 

Portland State Univ. 
Alaska 



High Response for. . . Little Response for... 

Diagnosis 

Supervisory staff trng. 

IEP Assessment 

IEP 

Supervisory staff trng. 
Screening 

Diagnosis 

Supervisory staff trng. 
Screening 

Diagnosis Supervisory staff trng. 

IEP, screening 
Supervisory staff trng. 

Assessment 

Assessment, screening 
IEP 

Supervisory staff trng. 
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FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Findings 

Qveral 1 

• Data from records at the RAPs and information from RAP clientele 
demonstrate that the network has sustained the level of effort 
achieved in the previous year. Satisfaction from three sources 
conference evaluations, interviews with Head Start staff, and 
interviews with State Education Agency personnel — is the same 
or higher than before. 

Budget and Staffing 

• The budget for the 1980-81 contract year totaled $1,930,367. 

The budget supported 15 projects, thirteen with funding increases, 
two new contractors replacing two funded during previous terms, 
and new computer hardware. 

• Individual RAP budgets average $128,691 compared to last year. 
Budgets range from $107,468 to $169,965. 

§ Increases this year in the salary line supported higher wages 
rather than more staff. Average salary per FTE is $17,665. 

• Overhead and fringe costs have risen considerably. They account 
for 42.5 percent of all new funds, attributable in part to high- 
er overhead rates at the two new contractors, and in part to in- 
creases in indirect costs at other sites. 

Task Priorities 

• No two RAPs ranked the priority of tasks identically to each 
other. For four years the network profile surfaces the same 
four tasksin top positions, the same two in final place, and 
other tasks shift within the middle positions. 
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A11 but three tasks ranked similarly in terms of time and impor- 
tance. The top two tasks, provision of cervices to Head Start, 
and conducting training conferences, consume more time than all 
others combined. 

Activity and Task Record Analysis 

The networK recorded 3,625 activities Records of events or 
transactions initiated by a Head Start, RAP or another requestor] 
during the first nine months of the program year, a drop of 19 
percent from the previous year's high. Nonetheless, the volume 
exceeds all years but the previous one, and more than triples the 
level of the first year. On the average each RAP responds to 28 
requests per month. 

For nine out of ten requests, RAPs are the providers of services 
or materials. Other providers are third party resource providers, 
regional contractors, SEAs, other RAPs, regional offices, and 
others. 

Two out of three requestors are Head Start staff, primarily handi- 
cap coordinators, followed by directors, other administrators, and 
teachers. Other requests come from resource providers, SEA/LEA, 
other RAPs, regional contractors, regional offices, and others. 

Activities characterized by type fall into the following distribu- 
tion: 63 percent materials, 2b percent information, b percent tech- 
nical assistance, 3 percent facilitation, and 2 percent training. 
The percentage of change within categories compared to last year 
is insignificant. 

In the first nine months of the program year a total of 842 task 
records (labor and time intensive activities which relate to RAP 
tasks) were recorded, an increase of 20 percent over the previous 
reportinq period, and an average of 56 per RAP, up from 47 last year. 
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Mainstreaming Training Conferences 

• RAP conducted a third cycle of training on the mainstreaming manuals 
as part of an intensive campaign to annually train one-third of the 
Head Start teachers. The projects offered sequentially appropri- 
ate training to teachers who had already received the manuals train- 
ing. 

• During the three year effort a total of 33,835 persons have been 
trained at mainstreaming conferences or their equivalents. 

• One hundred sixty-five conferences were conducted, an increase of 
ZZ percent over last year. The larger number of conferences sug- 
gests a trend to offer more workshops either on-site or to clusters 
of grantees. 

• Eleven thousand eighty-seven participants were trained at the 
conferences, in jluding 5,374 teachers ^ 32% ) and 2,441 teacher aides 
(16%) and 3,272 others; 80 percent of the Head Start grantees in 
the country attended mainstreaming conferences or their equivalents. 

• Data from Head Start telephone surveys verify the above findings; 
81 percent of the sampled grantees attended mainstreaming confer- 
ences; 37perjent of the sampled teachers received training and 

24 percent of all teacher aides. 

• Ninety-six percent of the sampled conference trainees were Head 
Start staff; classroom staff accounted for 6u percent of the 
trainees. 

• Ninety-six percent of the sampled conference trainees rated con- 
ferences as "excellent" or "good" with increases reporting "excel- 
lent" ratings. The typical trainee learned between four and five 
new things at RAP conferences and will adopt between four and five 
new practices as a result of the training. 

Three to six months after the training, sampled participants in- 
dicated they had adopted an average of 4.5 practices from the 
training conferences. 

o id 
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Collaboration 

• This year RAPs were involved in the following collaborative activ- 
ities; Head Start/SEA agreements, Head Start/LEA collaboration, 
facilitation with other agencies, and official representation on 
committees. 

t Nine new agreements were signed this year, s*ven of which were be- 
tween ACYF and SEAs. These bring the number of agreements report- 
ed by RAP s to 24. 

$ Not one k:al agreement between a Head Start program and a Local 
Education Agency has been negotiated directly as a result of RAP's 
work. 

Needs Assessments 

• RAPs have assessed the handicap needs of y2 percent of all Head 
Start grantees this year, compared to 88 percent last year, bix 
KAPs had assessed 100 percent of the grantees. The remaining RAPs 
ranged from between 75 and 9tf percent for completed needs assess- 
ments . 

• Procedures for the col lection of needs assessment vary in format, 
duration and timing. RAPs have devised their own forms and stra- 
tegies, or used existing regional systems to collect the infor- 
mation. Some rely or; written forms alone, some prefer phone calls, 
some conduct assessments in person at meetings or on-site, and 
still others use a combination of a 11 three. 

• For the second year in a row the need most frequently cited among 
grantees was for assistance in developing and implementing Indi- 
vidual Education Plans (IEPs). The need for continued and more 
advanced training or specific handicapping conditions was the 
second most freauently cited need.' Head Starts continued to ask 
for more assistance in working with public schools and in working 
with parents and families of handicapped children. 
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Record Keeping System 

• The review of the record keeping system for this year is essentially 
a review of the work of the computer task force. At the beginning 
of the 1980-81 program year the task force advised ACYF to lami- 
nate the services of the contractor responsible for designing the 
system and to explore an alternative system. 

• Records kept at RAPs were the best this year of any previous period. 
Practices for recording are not infallably uniform, but greatly 
improved. 

Provider Inventory 

• A total of 6,471 entries, including agencies, individuals, and 
materials resources are catalogued for use by Head Starts through 
the RAP network. This represents an increase of almost 550 entries 
over the previous year. Uf the total number of resources catalogued 
network-wide, RAPs reported that 664 are used frequently, an aver- 
age of 44 per KAP. 

Head Start Director's Meetings 

• KAP staff attended a total of 77 state level plus 12 regional 
meetings or conferences, an increase of 68 meetings over last year. 

Advisory Committees 

• .he RAP advisory committee averages 15 members, one fewer than 
previously. Sizes range from b to 26 members. Every state or 
territory is represented on RAP advisory committees, except one. 

• All but one RAP met the minimum contract requirements for repre- 
sentation on the advisory committee. 
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• SEA representation on advisory committees has decreased from 44 to 
41 states and territories. However, 7b percent of all SEAs are 
represented on RAP Advisory Committees. 

National RAP Meetings 

• Two national RAP meetings were convened this year. 

Task Forces 

• RAP task forces focused on five topics this year: the computer, 
COA competencies/curriculum, LEA/Head Start collaboration, PA26, 
and speech and language. 

• Each RAP was assigned to one, and in some cases two or three 
task forces. 

Annual Survey 

• All but four KAPs received some requests for assistance on the 
survey, from 2 to 12 requests per RAP. Questions were primarily 
for clarification and interpretation. 

Head Start Telephone Survey 

• Telephone interviews were held with 397 Head Start programs to 
assess the impact of RAP services. 

• The overall satisfaction index is 3.1 on a four point scale; 

this is identical to the index last year. Only 5 percent report- 
ed problems with RAP, primarily related to late notice of confer- 
ences, and scheduling conflicts at conferences. 

• The average number of types of contacts between RAP and Head 
Starts was 6 .8, up slightly from last year. 
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• Mainstreaming conferences were the most frequently occurring con- 
tact; 37 percent of the teachers within the Head Start sample were 
trained. 

• RAP's most valuable service assessed by Head Start was training, 
followed by distribution of materials and RAP's availability as a 
resource. Training was the most frequently cited at every RAP. 



SEA Impressions of RAP 

• SEAs or their counterparts were contacted and interviewed in every 
state, the District of Columbia, the Pacific Trust Territory, and 
Guam. 

• Overall satisfaction remained at 3.4 on a four point scale, the 
highest level attained since the task to collaborate with SEAs 
began. 

• Fifty-two percent of the representatives reported contact occur- 
ring monthly or more often, 21 percent repriced occasional contact, 
and 19 percent reported infrequent contact. Four SEAs reported 

no contact by RAP during the past year. 

• Almost three-fourths of the SEAs indicated that contacts were 
mutually initiated, seventeen percent view RAP as the primary 
initiator of contact, and one StA reported being the primary 
initiator of contact. 

• The average number of types of contact per state is 3.9. Infor- 
mation exchange continuesto be the most frequently cited. Thirty- 
three ShAs described participation on advisory committees. 
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Most valuable services offered by RAPs fell into eight categories. 
They include, in order of frequency, training, RAP serving as a 
resource to Head Starts, RAPs serving as a liaison between LEA/SEA 
and Head Start, and RAP serving as a resource in general. 

Eighty-nine percent of the SbAs reported no problems in their 
dealings with RAP. Of the problems cited, most were due to 
limited contact. 
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Recommendations 
LEA Col laboration 



• T!,e task to deliver signed local agreements is an unrealistic 
assignment. RAPs support the concept of promoting local collabor- 
ation, but because of the large number of LEAs , the time demands 
required to develop agreements, and the absence of control that 
RAPs have over LEAs, they are unable to do so. The deliverable 
should be removed as an obligation and RAPs should be directed to 
promote local collaboration through training, exchanges of infor- 
mation and materials, and technical support. 

Training Conferences 

• After the third year of mainstreaming conferences, RAPs need a 
new mandate to keep training fresh for trainees and foi RAP 
staff. Responses from conference evaluation forms indicate that 
trainees want RAP to offer parent training and training for 
supervisory staff. Training on handicapping conditions was 
least frequently cited. 

• If the contract continues as now stated RAPs must collect data 
on the numbers of teachers trained, the numbers of aides trained 
and the numbers of others trained. 

• If RAPs can choose their training format, target audience, and 
numbers of conferences, ACYF must issue clear guidance with 
respect to fulfillment of this contract task. 

• If RAPs are determined to train in any way that is responsive to 
grantees' needs, then all types of training offerings by RAPs 
should be counted as fulfillment of the conference task. 

Service to Grantees 



• Meetings organized by RAPs for handicap coordinators have been 
well received among Head Start programs. In several regions 
RAPs are developing network counterparts to the RAPs at the 
local level. ACiF should encourage RAP to conduct meetings for 
handicap coordinators. These can be the forum for training of 
trainors, information and materials exchanges, and special pro- 
jects. 



Record Keeping System 



• All 15 RAPs should be part of the computerized network so that 
all can share their resources and communicate with one another. 
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• With the advent of the computerized management and information 
system, it becomes increasingly important to standaidize record- 
ing practices. At the time RAPs are trained in the use of new 
software system, they should receive written clarification of 
definitions and recording practices. 

• A set of standard questions regarding the needs of grantees 
should be incorporated into the computer software so that ACYF 
has access to current information on the needs of grantees in 
the handicap effort. 

Task Forces 

• All members of RAP task forces should be notified of their 
assignment in writing. 



RAP Meetings 

• All participants should remain for the duration of the meet- 
ings. 

• Minutes from the meetings should be written and sent to all RAPs, 
so that all staff, whether they attend or not, are familiar with 
the guidance issued by ACYF at meetings. 

• Some RAP staff have suggested that fal I meetings take place in 
the summer when the project workload is lighter and staff are 
planning initiatives for the coming year. 



Administration 



• ACYF should issue written directives to all RAP contractors requir- 
ing them to return files to the government in the event a contractur 
looses the RAP contract. In the past, new RAP contractors have 
lost valuable time reestablishing files of and library resources 
for grantees. 
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